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PREFACE. 





HIS book is an enlarged copy of my “Notes on 
Gurkhds”’ written in 1889. 

In compiling this book I have borrowed most freely 
from every author that I know of who has written on 
Népal or its inhabitants. 

As probably nearly one-half of this book consists of 
extracts from various authors strung together, often 
with alterations and additions of my own, I am unable 
to put between inverted commas every borrowed para- 
graph, but where feasible I have generally done so, and 
quoted the name of the author from whose book the 
extract has been taken. 

The Chapter on Ancient History of Népél is mostly 
taken from Wright, Bendall, and Pandit Bhagvanlal 
Indra}i Dass. 

From Oldfield, Brian Hodgson, Wright, and Mamilton 
IT have borrowed most heavily. 

1 have also to thank Dr. Rudolph Heernle for 
directing my attention to useful books, of the existence 
of which I was unaware. Mr. Vincent Smith, B.C.S., 
has also very kindly given me the benefit of his great 
experience, and assisted me with advice. 
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In my search after and classification of tribes and 
clans of Eastern Népal, I have been very much assisted 
by Havildar Purandhoj Limbu of 2/4th Gurkhé Rifles. 

It was only after very much trouble that I was able 
to obtain a copy (and then only of a portion) of a Limbt 
Vaneivali. 

I give my translation of the same (seepage 189), as in 
my opinion it throws some interesting light on Eastern 
Népal generally and Limbuts especially. 

Lhe classification of the various races of Népdél is 
almost entirely my own. 

The Magars, Gurungs and Thakurs, I believe, are 
fairly complete and correct. 

The lists given regarding the Khas, Limbis, Rais, 
Sunuwdrs and Murmis are undoubtedly incomplete, and 
perhaps in parts incorrect, but to give a full and true 
list of their tribes and subdivisons can only be done 
after years of incessantly putting down on paper each 
fresh tribe, and each fresh clan of the same, at such 
time as a member belonging to it presents himself for 
enlistment, and then by checking its accuracy over and 
over again, 

My classification of “ Gurkhd4s ”—viz., Magars, 
Gurungs, Thakurs and Khas—will be found to be almost 
identically the same as Chapter LV of the Blue Book on 
Népal, but this is owing to the fact that I wrote Chap- 
ter [V for the Intelligence Branch of the Quarter Master 
General’s Department. 

The following is a list of such books as I have had 
access to :— 

Colonel Kirkpatrick’s Mission to Népdl, 1793, 

Doctor F, Hamiiton’s account of Népal, 1819, 
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Captain T. Smith’s Five Years’ Res‘ lence in Népdl, from 184] 
to 1845. 

Captain O. Cavenagh’s Account of the Kingdom of Népdl, 
1851. 

Brian Hodgson’s Essays of the Language, etc., of Népal, etc., 
1874, 

Doctor Oldfield’s Sketches of Népal, 1880. 

Quarter Master General’s No, 18 of 1883, 

Confidential Report, 1884. 

Lieutenant-General R, Sale Hill’s Notes, with addenda by 
General Sir C. Reid, K.C.B., dated 1874. 

Lieutenant-Colonel E, Molloy’s Memorandum dated Abbott- 
abad, 1885. 

Doctor Wright’s History of Népal, 1877. 

Bendall’s Catalogue, Buddhist and Sanskrit MSS., 1883. 

Bendall’s journey in Népal, 1886. 

Pandit Bhagvanlél Indraji Dass’s Inscription of Nép&l, 1885. 

H. H, Risley’s Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 1891. 

Sarat Chandra Dass’s Journey to Lhasa. 

Doctor Rudolph Heernle’s Inscribed Seal of Gupta, 1889. 


I also received many vernacular papers from Népél 
which, after translating, I embodied in my book. 

I gathered much information from many sources 
at Gorakhpur and Darjeeling, and have especially to 
thank Captain J. G. Robinson, 2/2nd Gurkha Rifles, 
for the careful way he checked my manuscript in regard 
to Eastern Népéal tribes. 

Jemadar Assaram Burathoki, 2/lst Gurkha Rifles, 
also assisted me very much in translating vernacular 
papers, in verifying many points on which I was 
uncertain, and in obtaining information for me. 

The interest which I take in Gurkhas and in every- 
thing connected with Nép4l and its inhabitants, must 
be my excuse for writing this book; and although I am 
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well aware that it is faulty in many respects, as it 
represents the results of the patient labour of many 
years, I venture to submit it as it stands, hoping 
that it may prove of some use, and in parts perhaps 
of interest, and that through its pages the public 
may be made better acquainted with a race whose 
country, considering its size, provides the Native Army 
of India with perhaps a greater proportion of gallant 
soldiers than any other of the many martial races of 
India. | 


INTRODUCTION. 
Siete if are 

i a well-known passage of his work on Village 

Communities the late Sir Henry Maine drew atten- 
tion to the great value which the records of settlement 
and revenue operations in India possess for the student 
of early law and custom. His remarks are equally 
applicable to Captain Vansittart’s Notes on Nepal and 
for much the same reasons. Like a settlement officer 
the writer has a purely official object in view—in this 
case, I believe, the promotion of recruiting for Gurkha 
regiments and the instruction of the younger officers 
who serve in them. But bis minute knowledge of his 
subject and his keen sympathy with the Gurkhas them- 
selves have led him, as similar motives lead so many 
revenue officials, to extend the range of his inquiries 
and to touch upon questions which belong rather to the 
province of the ethnologist than to that of the practical 
soldier. Here it will naturally be asked what is the 
province of ethnology and what light is likely to be 
thrown upon it by recording the traditions and usages of 
the Nepalese tribes from whom our recruits are drawn? 
-The answer is best given in the words of M. Elisée 
Reclus, to whom we owe the following definition of two 
terms the promiscuous use of which, especially by English 
writers, has given rise to much confusion. ‘ Ethno- 
graphy,’ he says, ‘‘ embraces the descriptive details, and 
ethnology the rational exposition, of the human aggre- 
gates and organisations known as hordes, clans, tribes, 
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and nations, especially in the earlier, thé savage, and 
barbarous stages of their progress.’’ In other words, 
ethnography collects and arranges the facts, ethnology 
analyses, compares and secks to draw conclusions. To 
ascertain the facts and record them accurately is the harder 
task, and unless that is properly done no conclusions 
worth having are ever likely to be drawn. The facts 
which the ethnologist wants to get hold of, and for which 
he must depend in the main upon those who, having had 
Captain Vansittart’s opportunities, have known how to use 
them, are of two kinds,— physical characteristics and social 
rules or usages. Both admit of being recorded in a more 
or less systematic fashion, and we may sometimes observe 
a curious correspondence between the two sets of data. 
Physical characteristics are recorded for ethnographic 
purposes by the processes known collectively as anthro- 
pometry—an uncouth term of which much has been 
heard of Jate years in connexion with the identifica- 
tion of criminals. In its relation to ethnology anthro- 
pometry may be defined as the science which seeks by 
measuring certain leading physical characters, such as the 
stature and tho proportions of the head, features, and 
Jimbs, to define and classify the chief types of mankind, 
and eventually by analysing their points of agreement 
and difference to frame some hypothesis as to the probable 
origin of the various race-stocks now traceable. In respect 
of this object, of its endeavour to discover and define 
types, the method is one of the oldest in the world. It 
dates from the days of Egyptian sculpture, and has held 
& prominent place in the literature of ideal art down to 
modern times. Fifty years ago a Swedish naturalist 
applied it to the classification, for scientific purposes, of 
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the different forms of the skull and it has since been 
greatly extended and developed by anthropologists. Its 
use for police purposes is a modern adaptation which 
approaches the subject from a very different point of view, 
The artist and ethnologist care nothing for the individual 
and endeavour only to determine the type. The detective 
is indifferent to types and seeks only to identify the 
particular criminal he is in search of. 


The record of custom is more difficult to construct. 
With well designed instruments, a good method, care- 
ful observers, and a large number of subjegts, an- 
thropometry conducted under modern conditions can be 
relied upon to turn out fairly accurate results. But usage, 
whether social or religious, is a Proteus whom it is less 
easy to seize. No one can have studied any of the 
standard books on ethnology without acquiring a vivid 
impression of the extreme difficulty of entering into 
primitive modes of thought, of the imperfection and 
untrustworthiness of testimony and of the extraordi- 
nary fluidity and mutability of custom itsclf. All 
that can be done is to work on a system, to ask every 
one the same set of questions, to repeat them as often as 
possible with different sets of men, to collate the answers 
diligently, and to endeavour to follow the same usage 
through all the different forms in which it appears. 
In this way, to take a simple instance, the common 
practice of smearing vermilion on a bride’s forchead 
and the parting of her hair may be traced, through the 
mixture of blood and vermilion used by the Kharwars 
in Chota Nagpur, to the more archaic usage, in vogue 
among the Birhors and Rautias, of marking the fore- 
head of the bride with a drop of blood drawn from the 
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little finger of the bridegroom and vice versd. Here the 
analysis of a familiar custom brings us into touch with 
primitive superstitions as to blood kinship which some 
authorities believe to have played an important part in 
the earlier stages of social evolution. By methods such 
as these results of considerable intcrest may be arrived 
at, but it may be doubted whether the mere investiga- 
tion of usage is likely to throw much light upon the 
origin of any particular tribe or group of tribes. An 
exception must however be made in favour of one set 
of facts, in which Captain Vansittart’s book is parti- 
cularly rich. Such experience as I haveof the ways of 
primitive people rather goes to show that the least variable 
portion of their social arrangements is their system of 
exogamous groups—in other words, the subdivisions of the 
tribe or caste within which its members may not marry. 
Not only are the names of such groups often very curious 
in themselves, but where their meaning can be ascertained 
they often throw considerable light upon the antecedents 
of the tribe or of portions of it. Thus atribe with Tibetan 
eroup-names may be presumed to have como from Tibet, 
though none of its members are now acquainted with 
Tibetan; and where, as is more common, the group- 
names refer to villages, localities or tracts of country, 
which admit of being identified, or which figure in the 
tribal traditions of origin, it may even be possible to 
recover the history of earlier wanderings from a study 
of the names, This line of inquiry, which Captain 
Vansittart has followed to some extent, seems to me to 
offer considerable prospects in the hands of an observer 
who knows the language and the geography of Nepal as 
well as he does. It is hardly an exaggeration to say 
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that almost all the history that tribes of the Gurkha 
type can boast of is wrapped up in the long lists of their 
group-names. 

Some years ago I ventured to publish in Eng- 
jand(*) a tentative description of the Mongoloid type as 
found along the Northern and Eastern Frontiers of Ben- 
gal. The description was based upon certain measure- 
ments, taken under my instructions and supervision,(?) 
of a number of subjects comprising representatives of the 
Gurung, Khambu, Mangar, Murmi, and Newar tribes. 
It is much to be regretted that the series was not more 
extensive and that it included no members of the higher 
castes of Nepal. The definition of the type which is 
based upon the measurements has, however, been ac- 
copted by anthropological authorities in Europe,(*) and 
so far as it goesit appears tome to give a fairly correct 
idea of the average Gurkha. As originally published it 
runs thus: “ A mesorhine, platyopic, brachycephalic type 
of low or medium stature, sturdy build, yellowish com- 
plexion, broad face and low facial angle.’ Translated 
into ordinary language that means merely that the most 
prominent characters of the Gurkha type are a head 
much broader in relation to its length than that of the 
average native of India; a broad face ; ashort wide nose, 
not so wide as is common among the black races of Chota 
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() Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Febrnary 1891. 
_ () Tribes and Castes of Bengal: Anthropometric Data, Vol. I, pp. 
I—xxxvii and 232 to 273. 

@) L’Anthropologie aux Inder, par Paul Topinard, L' Anthropologie, 
Tome II., pp. 351~387. 

L’Anthropologie du Bengal ou étude des documents anthropométriques 
recueillés par M. Risley, par Paul Topinard. L' Anthropologie Tome ILI., 

Anthropometry in India. By John Beddoe, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. Science 
Progress, November 1895, pp. 188—203. 
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Nagpur and the Central Provinces, but very low in the 
bridge, and in extreme cases almost bridgeless ; high and 
projecting cheek-bones, and eyelids so formed as to give 
the impression that the eyes are obliquely set in the head. 
In the form of vague personal impressions these facts are 
familiar to any one who has had to do with Gurkhas, but 
measurements systematically conducted enable such im- 
pressions to be accurately recorded and reduced to statis- 
tical formulas, and it is this process which brings out the 
most interesting and curious results. For example, a 
certain method of measurement devised by Mr. Oldfield 
Thomas and described in his paper(*) on someskulls from 
Torres Straits enables us to gauge with considerable 
accuracy the comparative projection or depression of the 
base of the nose in different individuals in relation to the 
outer edge of the orbit and thence to construct a formula, 
called the naso-malar index, which expresses in any parti- 
cular group the relative preponderance of a Mongolian or 
Caucasian element, The lower the index the greater is 
the proportion of Mongolian blood and vice versd. Thus 
the naso-malar index of the Biloch is 117-9 and that of 
the Pathan 117-71, an average not differing materially 
from that of European races, while the same index ranges 
among the Nepal tribes from 106°9 in the Limbu to 110-2 
in the Newar. Similar results follow from the cephalic 
index showing the relation of the maximum breadth of 
the head to its maximum length, the latter being taken 
to beone hundred. In this case the higher indices—not 
the lower—denote Mongolian affinities. The figures 
vary from 785 in the Murmi to 84°3 in the Limbu, an 
index which compares fairly with those recorded by 


—_——. 








ul Journal of the Anthropological Institute, May 1885. 
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Welcker(') for the Calmucks and Siamese. A third for- 
mula combines the recorded height and weight of the 
specimens observed so as io show the number of 
gyrammes per centimetre of height, and thus serves to 
distinguish certain types of figure. Selecting extreme 
cases in illustration of the working of the method we 
find that the Munda tribe of Chota Nagpur have an 
average index of 372°6 and the Sikkimese Tibetans of 
370°7, while the trading Khatri caste of the North-West- 
ern Provinces have the low average of 290°7. The Sikh 
index is 320°2, while the index in the case of the Nepalese 
races is 350°5 for the Lepcha, 334°7 for the Limbu, 
3316 for the Gurung, and 317°9 for the Murmi. The 
average stature ranges from 166-9 centimetres in the 
Murmi to 157:0 in the Lepcha, the average for the 
group being 116°2 as compared with 168-4 for nine 
Panjab groups and 163°5 the average of 23 castes of the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

The interesting point about these dry figures 1s not 
merely that they give a statistical form to our general 
impressions as to different types and enable us to trace 
gradations of physical characters, but also that there 1s a 
distinct correspondence betwoen them and certain facts 
of the social order. In Nepal, for examplo, so far as 
these observations go, it may be said in a general 
way that the social status of a particular tribe varics 
inversely as the average width of the head and 
directly as the average naso-malar index. In other 
words, the tribes in which Mongolian characteristics 
are most marked stand at the bottom of the social scales 


(*) Schadelmessungen (Archiv fiir Anthropologie. Pd, 16, quoted hy 
Peschel, Volkerkunde, p. 561, Sixth Edition, Leipzig, 1885. 
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and the tendency is for these characteristics to become 
less and less prominent as we pass from the lower to 
the higher group. These indices therefore point in the 
same direction as the nasal index in Western Bengal and 
Chota Nagpur and lend further support to the opinion 
that race sentiment rather than community of occupa- 
tion was the motive principle which in the first instance 
gave rise to the caste system. Other factors no 
doubt entered in as the system grew, but they all rest 
upon the fiction that men who speak another language, 
who live in another place, who observe other customs, 
worship other gods, or follow another occupation must 
belong to a fundamentally different race. A country like 
Nepal, forming a sort of debateable land between Aryan 
and Mongolian territory, drawing the rank and file of 
its population from Tibet, and the leaders, intellectual and 
social, from India ought, one would think, to be peculiarly 
rich in survivals of archaic usage which may enable us to 
reconstruct the earlier stages of the evolution of caste. 
Such survivals will in my opinion most probably be found 
among the customs relating to marriages and in particular 
among the rules which govern alliances between mem- 
bers of different castes and define the social status of 
the offspring. Much interesting information on these 
matters is contained in Captain Vansittart’s book, but I 
doubt whether the subject has been exhausted, and it 
is possible that further researches would yield even 
more valuable results. At first sight one is tempted to 
wonder whether the intermarriage of different castes, 
described in the tenth chapter of Manu, nray not have 
survived in the remote valleys of Nepal long after it had 
fallen into disuse in the plains of India. But the more 
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probable explanation is that the immigrant Aryans 
brought no women with them and were compelled by 
sheer necessity to adopt practices at variance with their 
own strict rules of cndogamy. 

In conclusion I may say that if any officers attached 
to Gurkha regiments are disposed to pursue further the 
lines of inquiry which I have indicated, it will give me 
much pleasure to furnish them with full particulars as 
to the best methods to adopt. The study is fascinating 
in itself; the material is abundant; and of Gurkhas it 
may certainly be said, what is true in a measure of most 
of the Indian races, that the more a man knows of their 
customs and beliefs, the deeper he penetrates into their 
inner life, the better will he like the people themselves, 
and the more of their sympathy will he command. 


Il. H. RISLEY. 
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CHAPTER I, 
GBOGRAPHY. 


NEPAL. 


VELE word “ Népal”* 1s said to be derived from ‘‘ Né,”’* the 
name of a certain ascetic, and “ pala,’”’ cherished, and therefore 
means * cherished by Né,’’ 

Népal is a narrow tract of country extending for about 620 
miles along the southern slopes of the cen- 
tral portion of the Himalayas, between the 
80th and 88th degree of Kast Longitude. 

Its breadth nowhere exceeds 140 miles, and averages between 
90 and 100 miles. 

Its general direction is from west to east, the most southern 
and eastern corner at the Michi River rexehes as low as the 
26th, whilst its most northern and western angle extends up to 
the 30th degiee of North Latitude. 

It is bounded on the north by Thibet ; on the east by Sikkim 

and the River Michi; on the south by Benga! and the North- 
West Provinces ; and on the west by Kumaon and the River Kali 
(Sardah), 
. Previous to 1815 the kingdom of Népaél was much more ex- 
tensive, and included Kum4on and the hill country up to the 
River Sutlej. This territory was ceded to the British by the 
treaty of Segowli. 


General description. 
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* It is aaid that Né Muni performed his devotions at the Junction of the Bagmati 
and Késdvati, and by the blessing of Swayambha and Bajra Jogini he inetrueted 
the people in the trve path of religion, He also ruled over the country, Kestrati 
is the same river as Vishnuinati. 
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Noles Ore Nepue. 


The country consists of four distinct Zones 


Character of country. ; 
running east and west :— 


(1) The Terdi—A belt of grass or sal junele, varying in 
breadth from 10 to 30 ules, and skirting the British froutier 
from the Sardah to the Miehn. 

(2) Lhins or JMuris—Beyond the sal forest and separating 
iu from the second zene, ezz., the Dhiins, is the sandstoue range. 

This rangze runs ia more or less pronounced form along the 
whole frontier, and does not rise more than from 300 to 600 feet 
ebove its immediate base, and is from 2,000 to 3,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

The ‘ Dhans ” or “ Maris” are valleys lying behind and below 
the sandstone ridge, generally at about 2,500 feet above the sea, 
and between the sandstene and the sevond range of hills, 

Debra Dhtn was one of the Dhdns. 

(3) ile country, — From the northern extremity of the 
¢ Dhins,’’ the main range of the Himalayas rises to the north ; hill 
snceeeding hilluntil they culminate in the snowy range, This hill 
region up to an elevation of 10,000 feet may be taken as the third 


ZONC, 

(4) The fourth zone is formed by the alpine region above that 
altitude. 

The Népal Himalayas are traversed }y several passes lending: 

re mto Thibet, but which, owing to their great 
elevation, are only open to travellers during 
the warmer months of the year :— 

(1) The Takla Khar Pass, midway between Nunda Devi and 
Dewaletn. The Karnali branch ef the Gogra river quits Thibet 
and enters Népal by this pass, 

(2) The Mastang Pasa is about 40 niles ta the east of Dewal- 
eiriand leads to a small prineipality of the same name at the foot of 
Dewaleiri, but on its northerp or ‘Phibetian side. On the northern 
side of the pass, on the high-road to Mastang, is a large village 
called Muktinath, whieh is much visited by pilgrims as well as by 
traders in Thibetian salt. Muktinath is eight days’ journey from 
Mastang and four from Bini Shaher, the capital of Malibam, 

(5) The Rerone Pass to the west, and 

(4) The Kuti Pass to the east of Gosainthan. These two passes 
being nearcst to the cvapttal ara most frequented by Thibetian 
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the latter, the Kuti, is very dangerous and difficult for ponies. The 


Kuti road is shorter than the Kerong. 

The high-toad to Lhassa runs through the Kuti Pass and the 
traffie is greater on this than on any other pass. 

(5) The Hatia Pass, about 40 or 50 miles east of Kuti. The A ran, 
by far the largest of the seven streams whose unien forms the 
Kosi river, quits Tinbet and enters Népal through the Hatia Pass. 

(6) The Wallang or Wallanecben Pass is situated quite m the 
eastern extremity of the Népél Himalayas, 2 little to the west, of 
Kinchinjanga, This Pass was very extensively repaired during 
the last scare with Thibet about 1889. 

The territory of Népal, within the hills, from Kuméon en the 

west to Sikkim on the cast, is divided into 
River basins, hick See cj 
to three large natural divisions, by four very 
lofty and massive ridges, which respectively are piven off from 
the high peaks of Nunda Devi (25,700’), Dewalgirt (26,326), 
Gosainthan (26,305'), and Kinchinjanga (28,1567), 

(Mount Everest hes about midway between the two last, and 
is 29,000 feet, bot throws off no main ridges.) 

These four enormous ridges stand out at nght aneles from 
of the Himalayas, and run parallel to each 
Kach of these three 


these lofty 


the central axis 
other nearly dne south towards the plains. 
natural divisions into which Né) al is divided by 
ridves is walled in on all four sides by mountain barriers —on the 
north by the snowy range, on the south by the chain of sand- 


stone hills, and on the eust and west by cone of the above 


ridces. 
Hach of these districts thus walled in forms a large moun. 


tain basin, sloping gradually to the south, and furrowed by 
numerous streams which rise in the surrounding amphitheatre of 
mountains. All these flow towards the plains of India, and all eon- 
verge towards each other in ther course through the hills, so 
deeidedly, that they unite into one large river in two out of three 
districts, hefore they reach eveu the sandstone range of hills. 
Each of these three mountain basins derives its name from 
the river by which it is drained, Thus— 
Ist.— Western division, or mountain basin of the Karnéli or 


Gogra. 
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2nd.—Central division, or mountain basin of the Gandak, 
3rd.— Eastern Division, or mountain basin of the Kosi. 





Besides these three grand geographical arvisions: there are 

a fourth and fifth, vz,.— 
4th.— The Népal Valley. 
5¢4,—The Terai, 

The Népal Valley is formed by the bifurcation of the ridge 
running south from Gosainthan, thus forming an isolated tri- 
anvle; if is watered by the Bhagmati, which drains the whole 
of this district. 

The valleys formed by the numerous streams running down 
from the snowy watershed, are, in the lower portion, thickly in- 
habited and well cultivated. The most populous valleys are a 
an elevation of about 4,000 feet, but cultivation is carried on in 
the interior up to 13,000 feet.* 

The principal rivers of Népal from west to east come as 
follows :— 

The Kali (or Sardah), the Karnaéli, the Rapti, the Gandak, 
the Bhagmati, the Kosi, and the Michi. 

As already explained, Népal is divided into five divisions, otz.— 

1, The Western. 3. The Eastern. 
2. ‘The Central, | 4. The Népal Valley. 
5. The Terai. 

The western division is inhabited by Doti and other non- 
Gurkha tribc-,and until the close of the last 
century was divided into twenty-two separate 
principalities, which were collectively called the Baisi Kaj and were 
all tribatary to the Raja of “ Yumila”’—Jdmla, 

Laisi is derived from Bais (twenty-two). The names of these 


principalities were— 


Western Division. 


Junta. Mallijanta. Jcheri. 
Jagwikot. Balhang. Kélagaon. 
Cham. Dailek. Goriakot. 

. Acham. Darimeka. Gutam. 
Ruchain. - Doti. Gajur. 
Misikot. Salhar. Jajarkot. 
Roslpa. Bamphi. Bilaspur. 

Mellianta. 


* Sarat Chandra Dass says: “ The part of the village Yangma where we sat 
WAS nearly 14,000 fect high, Buckwheat, barley, sweet turnips, radishes and 
potatoes grow here. ” 
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The central division has been called trom time immemonial 
by the Népalese, the Sapt Gandaki, or 
“country of the seven Gandaks,” and lies 
among the seven main streams which, uniting, form the Gandak 
River; by these the whole hill country between Dewalgiri and 
Gosainthan is drained. 

These seven rivers, known collectively as Sapt Gandaki, are, 
taking them successively from west to east,— 


(1) The Barijai ; (2) the Narayani; (3) the Sweti Gandaki ; 
(4) the Marsiangdi; (5) the Daramdi; (6) the Gandi; 
and (7) the Trisulganga. 


Central Division. 


The central division is the home of the Magars and Gurungs, 
and it is practically from this portion of Népal that all recruits 
for the British service are enlisted. 

Towards the close of the last century the central division 
included in its limits, besides the kingdom of Gurkha proper, 
twenty-four other independent principalities, collectively called the 
Chacbisi Raj, or country of the twenty-four kings. 

These principalities were called— 


Lamang. Rising. Bot wal. Musikot. 
Tanahiung. Ghiring. Gili. Argha, 
Galkot. Dhoar. Neayakot. Pytng. 
Malibam. Paélpa. Khachi. Latahtng. 
Sathuing. Pokra. Isma, Kaikho. 
Garhung. Bhirkot. Dharkot. Piuthan, 


Previous to the conquest of the western hills by the Gurkhas, 
Jimla was the chief of the 46 principalities into which the country 
between the Kali and the province of Gurkha proper was divided, 
and all of which were nominally tributary to the Raja of Jamla. 

These 46 principalities, 22 of the western and 24 of the central 
division, were al] conquered and annexed to Népal by Babdédur 
Sah towards the close of last century. 

The Raja of Jumla was confined in Khatmandu, and the allegi- 
ance of all tributary chieftains, all of whom were Rajputs, was 
secured by hostages at the capital, or by marriages between them 
and the royal family of the Gurkhas. 

The descendants of the different Rajas of both Chaobisia and 
Baisi are still recognised as of royal blood. 
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provinces called (}) Malibam (north-west) ; (2) Khaénchi (south- 
west); (3) Palpa (south) ; (4) Gurkha (east) ; (5) Pokra (north). 

The eastern of the three great natural divisions of. Népal in- 
cludes the whole of the region watered by 
the mountain tributaries of the Kosi river. 
In consequence of its containing within its limits and having the 
whole of its waters drained off by the seven branches of the Kost 
river, it is called the Sdépt Sosi Kosika. 

The seven Kosi rivers are the following, taking them successively 
from west to east : (1) Milamehi; (2) Stn Kosi; (3) Tamba Kosi , 
(4) Likkhu; (5) Dad Kosi; (6) Aran; (7) Tambar. 

These streams all rise in the neighbourhood of the snows, and run 
nearly parallel to each cther; but as they approach the lower range, 
they suddenly converge towards a common point of confluence at 
Varsha Nshattra or Bara Chattra, from which place these united 
waters rollin one large river which is called the Kosi, and eventually 
falls into the Ganges, alittle below Bagalptr. The Aran river is hy 
far the bigvest of the seven rivers, 

The hill couutry constituting the basin of the Kost river, is 
divided into two provinces or districts by the Aran river. The 


Eastern Division, 


Nore.— The original reat of the Bagars is most of the central and lower parts of 
the Wountains between the Jingrak (haptiof Gorakhpur) and the Marsisugedi rivers. 

The original seat of the Gurungs is ina line parallel to that ocenpred by the 
Magars and to the north of it, and extending to the snows in that direction. 
Modernevents, however, have spread both the Magars and Gurungs over most part 
of the Kingdom of Népil. 

The Trisulpanga previous to the conqnest of Népél by Vrithwi Narain separated 
the territories of the Gurkhbéli and Newdar Princes, the western limit of Gurkha beige 
marked by the Marsinngdi. 

Kirkpatrick writing m 1793 says :— ; 

“This tract contuins besides a pretty numerous peasantry, several Rajput 
fainilies and some Newars, but the tribes by whom it is chiefly occupied are of 
the Brahminioal and Chattri orders, and as these last constituted the principa: 
streneth of Prithwi Narain’s Government, and continue to form the maim sup- 
port o£ the present one, they rank very high amone its subjects, no description 
of whom possess such considerable eredit and authority as thei leaders enjoy. 

“They consist for the most part of the Khas aud Mazar tribes of the 
Chattri class.* 

‘Amongst these classes (with the exception of a few individuals deriving 
their descent from the samet stock as the reigning Prince, and who are conse- 
quently Réjputs) are to be found by far the greatest part of those who conduct 
the affairs of this State.” | 


_ * By this is most evidently meant such Magar tribes as were converted by the 
Brahiins and invested with the sacred thread, 
ft Reference is here made to Thakurs. 
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district lying on the right bank of the Aran (on the west) and 
extending between it and the Dad Kosi, is the country of the 
Kirdntis (Rais), a hill tribe of low-caste Hindus, who once possessed 
considerable power in territory, but were speedily reduced to sub- 
mission by Prithwi Narain after his conquest of Népal. 

The district lying on the left (or eastern) bank of the Aran, 
and extending from it to Sikkim, is Limbddna, or the eountry of 
the Limbus, another tribe of low-caste Hindus, It formerly 
belonged to Sikkim, but was conquered and permanently annexed 
to Népal by Prithwi Narain. 

Previous to the Gurkha conquest of the Valley of Népal, the 
territories of the Newar kings of Bhatgdon extended eastward to 
the Dad Kosi river, which formed the boundary between the coun- 
try of the Newars and the country of the Kirdntis. 

The Terai consists of that portion of lowland which intervenes 
between the outermost hills of Népél and 
the Britis frontier. 

Tt is a lone narrow slip of forest aud grass jungle, with here 
and there patches of cultivation and stretehes of swamp, ‘This 
Terai exteuds from the Sérdah river on the west to the Michi river 
on the east. In its greatest breadth it nowhere exceeds 30 miles. 

The valley cof Népal, or Népél proper, is completely sur- 
rounded by mountaims which vary in altitude from 5,000 to 8,000 
feet above the level of the sea. 

It is of an oval shape, with an average length of 15 miles, and 
an average breadth of 13 miles. The area is about 250 square 
miles. The British Residency is 4,700 feet above the sea. 

The Népal Valley is densely populated and is supposed to contain 
nearly 300,000 souls, most of whom are Newars aud Murmis. 

It is well supplied with water by numberless streams, which all 
converge towards the central long axis and join the Bhéemati river. 

Katmandu,* the capital of Népal, is an immense city, and here 
live in different palaces the King, the Prime Minister, and all great 


officials. 
It is impossible to calculate with any accuracy the area of 


Népal, but it is supposed to be about 54,000 


square miles, 


The Terai. 


Area. 


* Katmandu is derived from kat, wood ; mander, palace. 
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The population of Népal is estimated by the Népflese at from 
5,200,000 to 5,600,000, and by most writers 
at about 4,000,0C0. It is impossible to form 
any correct estimate of the population, but it is probably about 
4,000,000. 

The revenue of Nép&l is supposed to be about ten lakhs of 
rupees, but the writer thinks it must be 
nearer one hundred lakhs, 

The grains produced in the lowlands of Népal are indian-corn, 
rice, wheat, barley, millet, pulses of various 
kinds, and an enormous amount of red pepper. 

Of fruits the chief are the pine-apple, orange, guava, plantain, 
and pomegranate. Of vegetables the principal are garlic, cabbages, 
peas, turnips, ginger, and sugarcane: 

In the mountain regions the peach, apricot, walnut, raspberry, 
and wild strawberry are found. These parts also are rich in mines 
of iron, lead, and copper, and it is said that gold mines also exist. 

There are some coal mines not far from Botwa4l, and also close 
to Tribeni, as the writer of this obtained some specimen bits, 
through some recruiters, in 1889. He submitted the same for 
examination to the Chief Agent of the Bengal and North-western 
Railway, who pronounced them to be very good coal. 

An enormous amount of sél wood is annually cut in the Terai, 
and this forms one of the principal sources of income to the Népél 
Government. 

The Thibetans bring down for gale in Népal blankets of various 
kinds, and other woollef manufactures ; also 
ponies, watch-dogs,-—large hairy beasts, 
about the size of an ordinary Newfoundland dog,—goats, sheep, 
agate, turquoise, yak-tails, gold-dust, gold and silver ore, and quan- 
tities of rock-salt. 

The salt is packed in bags forming loads of about 151b each 
which are brought across the svows fastened to the backs of sheep. 

All mines in Népal are worked by the Agrai tribe, who must 
find it a paying business, as a proverb exists in Népél which says, 
Kanipit o Ranipiut (a miner’s son and a prince’s son). 

There are three principal eras in use in Népél— 





Population. 


Revenue. 


Crops and minerals. 


Trade. 


Samvat Vikrdimdditya— Commences 57 B.C. 
Sékd Salivdhana 6 78 A. D. 
Samvat of Népal “ 880 A. D. 
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The Kaligat era is also sometimes used ; it hegins B. C. 3101, 

The era by which Népdlese MSS. are almost invariably 
dated is the Népalese Samvat still used in Népal, and which 
commences A. D. 880, the year beginning on Ist of October. 

The Sriharsha era was also used and commences 606 A, D. 
Sriharsha conquered all India from Gujerat to Assam—zzde Bendal, 
page 41, Excursus on two MSS. 


List of months. 


The Népdlese month commences about the middle of the 
corresponding one of ours. Practically therefore half of two of their 
months complete each of our months. The following list will, 
however, answer all practical purposes :— 


January ~ Mach. July . Saun. 
February . Phéehun.. August . Bhado., 
March « Chait. September . Axssojh. 
April ~ Baisdkh. October . Khé&tic. 
May - vheth. November - Mangsir, 
June . Asar. December - Pus. 
Days of the week. 
Monday . Sombdr. Friday » Sukhbdr. 
Tuesday . Mangalbar. Saturday » Sansarbdr. 
W ednesday . Badhbdr. Sunday . Aitabdér. 
Thursday . Bihibdr. 


A “Jagir’’ is a grant of land for a term, which may be re- 
sumed by the doncr. No rent is paid for it. Soldiers and officials 
are usually paid in this way, the grant terminating with the 
service. From this is derived the term “ Jagirdar ”’ for a soldier. 

On retirement into private life he becomes a Dakria, but is 
able under certain conditions to be called out for service into the 
 Jagirdars 7 again, 

A “ Guthi ” is Jand assigned for a religious purpose, which 
eannot be resumed by its donor nor seized by creditors. Rent 
may or may not be paid for it. 

A “ Birtha ” is a grant of land in perpetuity for which rent is 
paid. 
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Cuarprer IT. 


HISTORY OF NEPAL VALLEY. 


Ue to Conqursr BY 
PRITHWI NARAYAN (KING OF GURKHA). 


THe Népaél Valley was in early days called ‘‘Naéo Hr&d,” v#z., 
the “Tank of the Serpent.” That the Népél Valley was once upon 
a time a huge lake would appear by ancient Hindu writings to be 


a fact, and is, geologically speaking, most highly probable. 
Its present name of Népal is said to be derived from the famous 


ascetic and patron saint of Népal “ Ne Muni.” 

To Manjusri (by the Baddhists) and to Vishnu (by the Hindus) 
is given the credit of transforming the lake into a fertile plain 
hy eutting a pass through the mountains with his sword. The 
pass is called Kotbar, Kotwal, or Kotpal. 

The legends of the country recorded by Wright and Oldfield 
yuay be summarized as follows, but it should be understood that 
very little is really known concerning the history of the country 
before A. D. 5v0 or 600, and that the legends professing to give 
early history are pure mythology. 

Tt is said that Manjusri* came from China, and that, prior to 


returning, he established a King in Népél by name Dhar- 
wakar,t who, having no issue, appointed as his successor one 


Dharmapal.t 
The next King heard of is one called “ Sudhanwa’’? who is 


deseribed as a descendant of “ Dharmapal,”’ 


* Dr. W. Hoey, B.C.S., suggests that Manjusri is merely the “Sri” or 
“venerable one”? from Manchu or Manchuria, a Tartar Province, and not the name 
of the persona alluded to. 

+ Lhe vame Dharmakar is merely the “doer of dharma” and “ Dharmapdél ” 
the “protector of dharma,” and as “ Dharma” ia the Buddhist religion, this 
passupe regarding Manjusri and these two successors seems merely to be an iuver- 
tion to cover the period when Buddhiem entered Népél. 

Lharmapél is said to have come to Nép4l with a saint called ‘ Krakuchand,” 
who evidently was a famous Hindu apostle, as he “ permitted 700 of his disciples 
of the Brahman and Chattri castes to live as Bhiksus.” 

Krakuchand went to Gunjeswari and saw in the wood planted by Manjusri the 
three gods of “ Brahma,” “ Vishnd,”’ and ‘ Maheswara’”’ (Siva). 

In the earliest of all writings mention is made of “the four castes,” viz., 


Hindus, as existing in the Népal Valley. 
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Sudhanwa apparently went to Janakpdr to compete in feats 
of strength for the hand of Sita, the danghter of the Kine of 
Janakpur. 

King Janak for some unknown reason murdered Sudhanwa 
and sent his brother Kushdwaj to reign instead, 

Kushdwaj’s descendants ruled the country for some years, 
after which the dynasty became extinet. 

After this Kanak Muni Buddh came from Sobhérati, and after 
him Kasyapa Buddh from Benares, who sent Prachand Deva, King 
of Bengal, to Népal as King; after this many Rajds came. 

It is stated in the Népalese ‘f Vancavalhi”’ that the Kiranties 
came and conquered Népalat some far back period and that after 
‘them came their gods, 

The Kiranties, who dwelt originally to the eastward, but had 
removed to theeity of Suprablia (now Thankot) came and conquered 
Népal and ruled over the country for some immense period, 

They were conquered and driven out by Raji Dharma Datta of 





Conjeveram, near Madras, who peopled the country with the four 
‘astes—Tlindnus. 

He built the temple of Pashupatr. 

After this came Vikramddita, who was sueceeded by his son 
Vikramaé Kesari, who caused jis son Mandeva to sacrifice him by 
becoming a parricide, 

Mandeva built a Buddhist temple, which exists to this day, 
and is now called Bodhnath, which the Bhutias hold in’ great 


veneration, 
Né Mum, the patron saint of Népal, installed the son of 


pieus ecowherd as king, and thus started 


rm? 


Gopal Dynasty. ae ; 
poe anne the cowherd (G6pala) dynasty. 


{fNork —Kirkpatrick says at page 148:--- 

Sumbhonath is a very ancient edifice, having, it would seem, been erected at 
a period when Népal was ruled by a race of Thibetins who, being stil sequently exe 
peled by the Newidrs, obtained the name of Kat Bitutias (or Bhutias of Katmaa- 
dou), whieh they preserve to this day, occupying at present the mountains of the 
Kuchai, but principally that part of the r ange situated in the Koote qiarter, 

The possession of this temple hus always been claimed by the 0 Jai Laws (or 
sovereign Dor tiff of Lhassa), and this pretension appears to lave beer ually yielded 
to by the evsisting Government of Nepal, until 1792, when the rupture took place 
between Neépal and Thibet. 

Sumbliu is one of the appellations of Mahadeo, and tha word, signifying self- 
existing or self-created, is applicd to a stone image of the god supposed to be the 
Spontaneous production of nature, 
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There were eight kings of this dynasty, the first being Bhuta- 
man and the last Yaksha Gupta. 

Yaksha Gupta having no issue, an Ahir from the plains of 
Hindustan came and ruled over the country. 
IHIis name was Bara Simha. There were 
only three kings of this dynasty, the last of whom, Bhurana Simha, 
was conquered by the Kirantis, who came from the east. 

There were 29 Rajas of the Kirauti Dy- 
nasty, beginning with Yalambar. 

During the reign of the seventh king, by name Jitedasti, 
Sakya Simha (Buddha) came to Népal. 

Jitedasti assisted the Pandevas in the great war and was 
killed, 

During the reign of Stunko, fourteenth king of this dynasty,* 
Asoka, King of Patahputra (Patna), eame to Népal. Asoka’s 
daughter, Charumati, was married to a Kshatriya called Devapala, 
settled in Nepal and founded Devapatan (near Pasupati). 

The 2$th of the Kiranti kings, by name Patuka, was attacked 
by the Somavansi Rajputs, and built a new Fort at Sankha- 
mulatirtha. 

‘The last of the Niranti kings, by name Gasti, was defeated by, 
and lost his kingdom to, the Somavansis. 

This dynasty was founded by Nimikha, 
& Ilindu by religion, who conquered Gasti. 

There were only tive generations of the Somavansis, the last 
of whose kings was called Bhaskara Varman, and fieares as a very 
powerful and wealthy king, and as the conquerer of the whole :vorld 
up to the seas, v7z., the whole of India, 


Ahir Dynasty from India. 


Kirdinti Dynasty. 


Somavansi Dynasty. 


He enlarged the village of Devapatan into a town. 


After all it is bighly probable that the sanctity of this spot might be safely 
referred to a period very anterior both to the Newdr and Khat Bhutia dynasties of 
Népdl, sinee the sacred books of the Hindus searcely leave any room to donbt that 
the religion of Brahma has been established from the most remote antiquity in thie 
secluded valley, where, in truth, there are nearly as many temples as houses, and as 
many idols as inhabitants, | 

* Asoka, King of Patna, reigned from 256 tu 219 B. C., over the whole of North- 
ern India, including Kashmir, He wasa jealous Buddhist, and he is famous through 
his rock edicts, one of which 18 to be seen at Khaisi, Dehra Din. He belonged to 
the Maurya Dynasty. He conquered the mountainous regions of Népal. 

The grandfather of Asoka, by name Chandra ‘iupta, drove the Greeks from 
the Punjab in 316 B.C. 
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Having no issue he appointed as his successor one Bhumi Var- 
Surajvansi or Suria- man, a Chattriof the Solar Race (Surajvansi) 
vausi Dynasty. of the Rajputs, and of the Gotama gotra. 

He was a descendant of one of the followers of Sakya Simha 
Buddha who had remained in Népél. 

There were thirty-one kings of this line. 

During the regnof the eighteenth king, Rudra Deva, 653 to 656 
A. D., one Sankara Acharya, a bigoted Brahman, induced a most 
furious persecution against all persons of every age and rank, and 
of either sex, who professed or protected the religion of Buddha. 
Ele destroyed their literature, burned their temples, and butchered 
their priests and sages, but failed to overthrow their religion. 

Up to this reign no corn had been grown in Népal. 

Sivadeva Varman, the twenty-seventh king, made Devapatan 
a large town, and transferred his seat of government thither. 

Visvadeva Varman, the thirty-first and last of the Solar Dy- 
nasty, had no male issue, so he gave his dauchter,in marriage to a 
Thakur, or legitimate Rajput, named Amsu Varman. 

At this time Vikramaditya (see note) a very powerful monarch 
of Hindustan, came to Népal, and by clearing off all the debts 
of the country he introduced his new era, 

After this Vikramajit obtained salvation, and being a stranger 
he left no son, so that Amsu Varman, who had married the daughter 
of Visvadeva, ascended the throne (about A, D. 631, according to 
the latest authorities). 

Amsu Varman* founded the Thakur 


Dynasty, whict consisted of eighteen kings. 


Thikur Dynasty. 


{Norg.--The Népalese historian in his anxiety to make the Népalese ancestors 
go back to a very famous and ancient origin here dragea in Vikramaditya, al- 
though he had already appeared once, Just before the Gdpala Dynasty. 

Vikramaditya was King of Ujjain, aud his coronation is usually put by the 
Hindus at 57 B.C. He therefore could not possibly reappear in the seventh 
century A, D. 

The real truth would sppear to be that between 630 and 635 A. D. a powerfal 
ndian king, by name Sriharsha, conquered Népal, and forced the xdoption of his era 
on tothe humbled princes of Névél. The Srharsha era according to Abiruni began 
in 606 or 607 A.D. See Pandit Bhagvanlé) Indraji’s “ Inscriptions frow Népal,” 
from page 43. 

It is highly probable that Sriharsha returned to India leaving some one to rule 


in his stead in Nép&l, and that this ruler was driven out of the country, and Aimsu 
Varman made king. } 


* As the date of the famous Chinese’ traveller Hiuen Tauny is fixed beyond 
any doubt, and as his visit to Nortbern India most probably falls im the year 
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He reigned from 63 to 650 A, D. (vide Fleet) according to 


inscriptions. 
R4ja Bir Deva, the fifth of this dynasty, founded Lalitpur, 
naming it after a grass-seller, whose ugliness was changed into 


beauty by washing ina tank close by tbe spot where the city was 


afterwards built. 
The sixth king, Chadraketu Deva, was sorely oppressed by his 


enemies and plundered. 
During his reign the existence of Khaétmandu village is men- 


tioned under the name of Kantipur, — 
During the reign of the seventh king, Narendra Deva, the 


‘¢ Khas?’ pation ig mentioned as haviny been relieved from a water 


famine through their obtaining the god Makindranatha. 
The 8th king, Vava Deva, removed the seat of government 


to Lalitpattana. 
Sankara Acharya ¢ came to Népal) at this time and persecuted 


the Buddhists. 
Guna Kama Deva, fifteenth king of the Thakur Dynasty, built 


“Kantipura,’” the modern Katmandu, at the junction of the 


637 A.D. (Cunningham, Geography, page 565), it follows that Amsu Varman must 
have reigned within the first half of the seventh century of our era 

Hinen ‘Tsung, according to M. Stunislas Julicn’s translation, says the 
folowing :— 

“Daus ces dernier temps, il y avait un roi appelé Yang-chou-fa-mo (Chinese 
way of pronouncing and writing Amsu Varman) qari se distinguait par la solidiré 
Je son savoir et la sagacité de son esprit. Tl avait composé loieméme un traité 
sur la connaissance des sons; il estimait Ja science ct respectait la vertu. Sa répu, 
tation s’était répandue en tous lieux.”’ 

It would appear that, however great a king Amsu Varman becaine eventually, 
he was originally a Samanta or feudatory of the King of Népél. In his own 
early inscriptions he assaumea no higher tithe than ‘the great feudal baron’? 
Later on he appears as Méhardjé dhiraja (great King of kings). 

+It would seem possible that the Thakur Dynasty did not follow as a 

sequence of the Suriavansi Dynasty, but that from thetime of the sixteenth king 
of the latter, vfz, Shiva Vurman, there were two kings existing, one of each 
dynasty. 
According to Mr. Fleet there can be no doubt from inscriptions that Shiva 
Varman reigned from 635 A, D., as the first inscription of hig son, vez., Rudra 
Deva Varman, as King of Nepal, is dated 653. Accordirg to Mr. Fleet, also, Amsu 
Varman’s reign is placed by inscriptions as having lasted from 635 to 650, 

1 would also point another reason for believing in two dynasties as existing 
at the same time, viz., that in the reign of Rudra Deva Varman, seventeenth king 
of the Suriavansi Dynasty, mention is made of Sankdra Acharya as oppressing 
Buddhists, vez, in 655 A. D. But Sankéra also appears during the reiga of 
Vava Deva, eighth king of the Thakur Dynasty. This would seem to prove 
the existence at the same time of two dynasties, but 1t should also be noted that 
Professor Bibler has recently shown good reasons for believing this view to be 


niistaken.e 
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Bégmati and Vishoumati rivers, and removed his court here from 
Patan, but he ruled over both cities. 

Jayakdéma Deva, the last of the dynasty, baving had no issue, 
the Thakurs of the Navakot mountains came and elected a Raja 
from among themselves. 

Navakot Thékur Bhaskara Deva was the -first king 6f this 

Dynasty. line, and there were only five altogether. 

During the reign of the last king, Sankara Deva, crue!ties were 
practised by Brahmane and Buddhists upon each other, 

Vama Deva, a collateral descendant of Amsu Varman’s family, 

Second Thékur assisted by the Chiefs in Lalitapattana and 

Dynaaty of Amsu K&ntipur, expelled the Navakot Thikurs 

Varman. and drove them back to their original home, 


Vaéma Deva founded the second Thakur Dynasty which gave 
twelve kings. 

Sadésiva Deva, the third king of this line, built Kirtipur on a 
bill south-west of Kétmandu. He introduced copper coins alloyed 
wich iron, marked with the figure of a hon, 

Ari Deva, the ninth king, had a son born to him whilst engaged 


in wrestling, and ne therefore gave the child the title of Malla 


“the wrestler.” 
Jaya Deva Malla, the eleventh king, established the Nevari era, 


beginning A. D. 880. He ruled over Lalitapattana whilst his 
‘younger brother Ananda Malla founded Bhaktapura or Bhatgdon 
and ruled there. 

Ananda Malla is the last king of the second Thakir Dynasty 
and reigned from 1286 to 13802 A. D. (vzde Bendall). 

During his reign many Khassias (a western tribe) migrated to 
(or conquered) Népal and settled there. A considerable number of 
Tirhut families also planted themselves there. 

In the Sékaé year 811, and Népél Sambat 9 (A. D. 889), on 
the 7th Sravaua Sudi, a Saturday, Nanya 
Deva Raja came from the South Karnataki 
country and entered Népaél. He brought with him the Saka 


Kadrnataki Dynasty. 


[Nots.—After Ananda Malla’s death much confusion arises regarding dynasties- 
~ Ananda Maljla died about 1302 A. D., yet tne Népdlese historian vow drags 
in several dyuasties beginning with the Kérnataki Dynasty, which, according to 
him, came under Nanya Deva in the B8&ké year 811 «nd Népél Sambut 9 
(A. D. 889), and having defeated the Malla R&jis (Ananda Malla and his brother 
Jaya Deva Malla) seized the country of Népal. 
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Sahkala era, and introduced it. Amongst the troops that were 
with him were NewéArs, from a country called Nayéva, who were 
Brahmaputra Chattris and Achars. 

He defeated the Malla Rajds, and having established his 
court at Bhaktapér or Bhadtgaon, he ruled over it as well as over 
Lalitapattan (present Patan), and Kéntipur or Katmandu, and 
established a dynasty, which lasted about 220 years and gave six 
king's. 

The sixth and last king of this dynasty, by name Hari Deva, 
had at this time (about 1100 A. D.) a Magar in his service, 
who, through the machinations of the ministers, was dismissed. 


The ‘ Vunc&vali”’ gives the following dyuasties after Auanda Malla’s death :— 


(1) Karnataki Dynasty (6 kings). 

(2) Invasion and conquest by Makunda Seva, the Magar King of 
Nepal, 

(3) Vaishya Thakur Dynasty (reigned 225 years). 

(1) Ajodhya Dynasty (4 kings). 


Now, we know through history that Harisimha Deva, the first king of the 
Ajodhya Dynasty, actually did invade and conqner either all or a portion of the 
Népal Valley in 1324, and it therefore follows that there was only” @ inatter of 
22 yeara between the death of Auanda Malla and the arrival of Harisimha Deva, 
which would not be sufficient time for two complete dynasties besides an invasion 
to take place in. 

Bendall makes no mention of the Karnataki or Vaishya Thakur Dynasty 
as waving ever existed. 

‘This confusion may be due, perhaps, to the fact that there were several king- 
doms in Népil. ‘The Bh&tgaon king seems generally to have been the most power- 
ful of all, and hence to have been called the Kiag of Népal, It may be that the 
Karnataki and Vaishya Thakur Dynasties were co-existent (from some period or 
other) with the second ‘Thakur Dynasty of Amsau Varian, and that after Ananda 
Malla’s death, either the Khas nation, the Karnataki Dynaaty, or the Vaishya lhakurs 
asserted their supremacy, or arrogated to themselves the title of King of Népal 
either at the saine time or at different periods. 

Whether these dynasties ever did or did not exist, I give them in the next few 
pages, as Wright produces them in his translation of the “ Vaneavall,’? and because 
there is some interesting matter about the Newars, and the Magars of Palpd. 

The twenty odd years of uncerteinty which exists from date of Ananda Malla’s 
death, vez., 1302, to arrival of Hari Simha Deva, viz., 1324, might well be accounted 
for by the invasion and conquest of the Népal Valley by the Magar nation under 
Makdnoda Sena, King of Palps., 

{t is interesting niso to vote that, in the reign of Narendra Deva, the seventh 
king of the Thakur Dynasty, mention ia made of the Khas nation (who certainly 
were close to the Magar nation, if not already identical with them) being relieved 
froin a famine, by obtaining (probably by right of conquest), the god Machindrana- 
tha from Népal. 

In Makunda Sena’s invasion, we hear that “the victorions soldiers sent the 
Bhairava in front of Machindravatha to ther own conntry.? Can Makinda Sena’s 
invasion have taken place during Narendra Devé’s reign? If so, it would admit the 
possibility of the Karnataki and Vaishya Thakur Dynasties having actualy 
existed, but as separate and independent states in some portion or other of Népall,] 
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This man returned to his home and praised Népal as having 
houses with golden roofs and golden pranalis 
(or dharas). 

The Magar Raja, by name Makdnda Sena, a brave and 
powerful monarch, having heard of this, came to Népal froin the 
west with a Jarge number of mounted troops, and subdued Hari 
Deva, the son of Rama Singha Deva. 

Of the Nép4lese troops some were slain and others fled. Great. 
confusion reivned in the three cities. The vietorious soldiers broke 
and disfigured the images of the gods and sent the Bhairava 
in front of Machindranatha to their own country, Palpa and 
Botwal. 

With this Raja the Khas and Magar castes came to Népal. 
These men having no mercy, committed vreat sins, and the 
southern face of Pashupati showed its frightful teeth, and sent 
2 goddess named Maha-mari (pestilence), who, within a fortnight, 
eleared the country of the troops of Mukinda Sena, The Kaja 
alone escaped to the east in disguise. On his way back to his own 
country he arrived at Devighat* and died there, 

From this time the Khas and Magars came into the country 
and sinki aud hakuwaf were made. 

As Né;al had been completely devastated, an interregnum of 
seven or eight years followed. 

Lhe Vaish (or Baish) Thakurs of Navékot came hack and 
oceupied the country. In Lalitapattana, 
every “tol” or ward had its own, king, 
and in Kantipura twelve kings ruled at once. Bhatyvdon, too, was 
held by a Thakur king. 
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Magar King of Palpé. 


Vaish Thékur Dynasty. 


The Thakurs ruled the country 225 years, after which Hari 
Simha Deva, King of Simrann,f conquered 


4 dk Dp 5B ° - »P ; 
pJounys.pynasty Népal and founded the Ajodhya Dynasty. 


* Pevighat is at the junction of the Taddi and ‘Trisulyanga rivers in Navakot 
Valley. 

¢ Sinki is radishes buried in the ground till they ferment. They 
taken out, dried, and eaten: the smell is atrocious and utterly abominable. 

Heknuwa is wade by stacking the rice when not perfectly ripe, covering it with 
earth, and allowing it to hent and become slightly malted. It is then dried. It 
considered vecy light and wholesame. 

T ‘Phe ruins of Simranun are 15 miles west of the Bhégmati river, and the saine 
distance from the foot of the hills. 

Sunrmun was the ancient and fortified capital of the powerful Hindu kingdom 
of Mithila (modern Tirhut) which extended from the Gandnak to the Kosi, and frova 


are then 
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Hari Simha came to Népal in 1324. 

The third king of this dynasty, Sakti Simha Deva, received a 
letter from the Emperor of China, with a seal bearing the inscrip- 
tion Sakti Simbarama in the Chinese year 535, 

The fourth and last king of this line was called Shyama Simha 
Deva, His daughter was married to a descendant of the Mallas, 
who fled to Tirhut on the invasion of Nanya Deva, and thus after 
the king’s death arose the third Thakur Dynasty, whieh lasted 
until displaced by Prithwi Narayan. 


t 41e 


1. Jaya Badra Malla. 

2, Naga Malla. 

8. Jaya Jagat Malla. 

4. Nagendra Malla. 

5. Ugra Malla. 

6. Asoka Malla.—This king drove the Vais Thakurs out of 
Patana. 

7. Jayasthiti Malia (1885—~1429 A.D.) made laws for eastes 
and families, dedicated many images and built temples. An inscrip- 
tion of his exists ona stone near Lalitapattana, He died in 1429, 

8. Yaksha Malla (1429—1460 A. D.) is said to have an- 
nexed Morang, Tirhut and Gaya to his dominions, and to have 
conquered Gurkha to the westward and Shikarjang of Thibet. to the 
north. He likewise completely sabdued the refractory Raéjds of 
Patan and Kaétmandn, 

He had three sons, the eldest and youngest of whom founded 
two separate dynasties at Bhatgaon and Katmandu, while the 
second held the town of Banepa but founded no dynasty. 

To follow history clearly it must be remembered that after 
Yaksha Malia’s death there is no further king of Népal, but a 


the Ganges to the hills of Népat, Simraun, it is said, was built A. D. 1097 by Raja 
Nanvupa Deva, and his descendants ocenpied the throue for several generations. 

The last of his dynasty, Raja Hari Simha Deva, was conquered and driven into 
the hills A. D. 1822 by Ghains-ud-din Toghlak Shah, Emperor of Delhi. The 
kingdom of Methila was annexed ag a province to the Mahomedam dominions, and 
its capital, Simraun, was reduced to ruins. On retiring to the hills Hari Simha 
Deva conquered Népal, ond his descendants continued on the throne of Népél till 
they weee displaced by Prithwi Narayan. 

The descendants of the Newdrs, who came from Navera, were not molested and 
still occupied the country. 
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king of Bhatgaon (descendants of Raya Malla, eldest son of 
Yaksha), and a king of Katmandu (descendant of the youngest 
son of Yaksha). 


Bhatgéon Dynaaty. 


1]. Prana Malla. 

12, Biswa Malla. 

13. Trailokya Malla, 1572 A, D. 

14. Jagatjyola Malla, 1628 A. D. 

15. Narendra Malla. 

16. Jagat Prakasa Malla built a temple to Bhimasena insenb- 
ing the date A. D. 1655 on a stonelion. In 1662 A.D. he incised 
five hymns ona stone. In 1665 he incised another hymn on a 
stone, and in 1667 A. 1D. dedicated a temple to Bhavanisankara. 

17. Jita Mitra Malla dedicated an image to Harisankara near 
the Darbar in 1682 A. D. Incised an inscription in 1683. 

18. Bhapatindra Malla. The dated inscriptions of bis reign are 
A. DD. 1703—1707, 1707—1718, and 1721. 

19, Ranjit Malla dedicated a bull to Annapurna Devi, A. D. 
1737. Defeated, and his kingdom taken from him by Prithwi 
Narayan, the Gurkha, A. D. 1769. With him the dynasty of 
Bhatedon became extinct. 

1. Ratna Malla, younzest son of Yaksha Malla, and younger 
brother of Raya Malla, King of Bhatgdon, 
seized Kantipur (Katmandu) and established 
himself as king of the same and founded the Katmandu Dynasty. 

In 149L A. D. he defeated the Thikurs of Navakot, anc later 
on, being hard pressed by Bhutias (Thibetans) called Kuku, he 
obtained troops from Sena, the Magar King of Palpa, and with 
their assistance defeated the Bhutias at a place which has ever 
after been called ‘ Kuku Syana jor.” : 

At this period Yavanas (Mohamedans) first entered Népal as 
traders, ete. 

Ratna Malla conciliated the people of K4tmandu and Patan, 
and having brought copper from Témba Khani (in Chitlong 
Valley at the foot of the Sieaghari hills) he introduced pice ito 
currency instead of sukichds (an ancient coin worth & pee). 

2 Amara Malla ruled over 26 towns, including Kirtipur, 
Thankot, and Patan, but his capital remained K 4tmandu, 


9. Raya Malla. 
10. Suvarna Malla, 


Katmandy Dynasty. 
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er M: alla abe two towns from the King of Bhatedon. 

: Narendra Malla. 

9, Mahendra Malla received froin the Emperor of China per- 
mission to issue silver coinage called the Mohar and became a friend 
of 'Trailekya of Bhaétedon in 1572 A, DD. In his reign Purandara 
Rajvansi built atemple of Nardyana close to the palace in Lalita- 
pattana (A. D. 1566), 

6, Sadasiva Malla,fowing to his licentiousness, was expelled by 
his people and fled to Bhatgaon, where he was imprisoned —1576. 

7. Siva Simha Malla (brother of Sadasiva) according to an 
inscription repaired the temple of Swayambhu in 1594. He had 
two sons, and at his death in 1689 these two sons divided the 
kinzdom of Katmandu: the elder, Lakshminar Simha, retaining 
Katmandu ; the younger, Harihara Simha, starting a kingdom at 
Patan and founding a dynasty there, From this time there are 
three kingdoms within the Népal Valley : (1) Bhatgaon; (2) Kat- 
mandv ; (3) Patan. 

S$. Lékshminar Simha Malla, eldest son of Siva Simha, ruled at 
Katmandu, During his reign, 1595 A, D., the wooden temple of 
Gorakhnath called “Kat Mander” was built, after which the 
town of Kantipura was called Kdtmandn. 

He became insane, was dethroned by his son, and kept in con- 
finement during sixteen years, 

9, Pratapa Malla raled from 1639. He was a poet. The 
inscriptions of his reign date 1640, 1650, 1654, and 1657 A.D. 

Ile allowed his four sons to reign by turns each tor one year, 
during his lifetime. Ie died in 1689 A. D. He waged war 
with Sri Nivasa, th’rd king of Patan. 

10. Mahindra Malla, third son of above, died in 1694. 

Ll. Bhaskara Malla died of a plague after ruling till 1702, 
leaving no children, and in him the Solar Dynasty of Katmandu 
became extinct. 

12. Jagat Jaya Malla, a distant relative, was placed on the 
throne, He kept Khas sepoys mn his employ. Ile heard that the 
Gurkhah King Narbuapal Sab had extended his rule as far as Na. 
vakot, which grieved him much. He died in 1732. 

15. Jayaprakdsa Malla, second son of Jagat Jaya, expelled 
his brother RAjyaprakdsa, In 1736 he drove Narbupal Sah, King 


of the Gurkhds, out of Navakot, and forced the Gurkha back to hits 
own country, 
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In 1744 he put to seweh a Gurkhah by name Kaien This, 
and Prithwi Narayan having heard of this came to Navakot and 
took possession of the land belonging to thirty-two ‘Tirhutia 
Bralimans, Jayaprakasa was deposed by Prithwi Narayan in 1768S, 

1, Haribara Sinha, younger son of Siva Simha of Katmanda, 
aud younger brother of Havrihara Simha, 8th 
king of Katmandn, seizes Patan as his capt- 
tal, start in his kingdom and founds a dynasty. 

2. Siddhinar Simha Malla built a palace at Lalitpar in 1620, 
Consecrated an image in 1637, made a water-course in 1647, became 
an ascetic in 1657. 

3. Sri Nivasa Malla reigned from 1657 ; had war with Pratdpa 
Malla of Katmandu 1658 to 16@2, His latest inscription is 1701 
A. D. 

4. Yoga Narendra Mal lost his son and became an ascetic. 

5. Mahindra Malla died in 1722. 

6. Jaya Yoga Pakrasa Malla. An inscription of his reign is 
dated 1723 A. D. 

7. Vishnu Malla dedicated a bell, 1737 A, D., and died shortly 
afterwards leaving no issne, 

8. Rajyaprakasa, distant relative, appointed king by Vishnu 
Malla, made blind by the Pradhans and expelled after one year? 

9, Gaya Prakasa, thirteenth king of K4Atmandu, ruled two 
years over Patan, when the Pradhans expelled him. 

- 10. Visvajit Maila, son of a daughter of Vishnu Malla, reigned 
four years, murdered by Pradhans, 

Dalmardan Sah of Navakot (brother of Prithwi Narayan) 
made king by Pradhans, and expelled after four years’ rein in 1765. 

12, Tejnar Simha Malla, a descendant of Visvajit Malla, reigns 

aree years, Then the country is conquered by Prithwi Narayan, 


Patan Dynasty. 


APPENDIX, 
List oF TOE RAJAS OF NEPAL VALLEY FROM THE TIMB OF “NE Ment. 


A. Gupta Dynasty. 


1, Bhutaména. | 5. Bhima Gupta. 
2. Jaya Gupta. | 6. Mant Gupta. 

3. Parama Gupta. ! 7. Vishna Gupta. 
4. Harsha Gupta. 8. Yaks!a Gupta. 
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1. Vava Sinha. 
2. Jayamati Sinha. 


10. 
1}. 
12. 
13. 


L-t. 


1h. 


. Yalambara. 


Pavi. 


. Skandhara. 
. Valamba. 


Hriti. 
ILumati. 


. dsitedasti. 
. Gali. 


» Pushka. 


Suyarina. 
Parba. 
Thunka. 
Swananda., 
Sthunko. 
Gighri. 


el. Nimisha. 


ae 


. Bhumi 

. Chandra 
. Jaya 

. Varsha 

. Sarva 

. Prithwi 
. Jyeshtha 
~ Lari 

. Kubéra 
. Siddhi 

. Haridatta 
. Vasudatta 
. Pati 
Shivavriddi 
. Vasanta 
. Shiva 


Ke. 
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APPENDIX. 
B. Ahir Dynasty 


| 


{ 
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3. Phuvana Sinha. 


OC. Hirdnts Dynasty. 


(About 600 B.C.) 


(226 B.C.) 


16. 


Nane. 


. Luk. 

. Thora. 
. Thoko. 
. Varina. 


Guja. 


2. Pushkara. 

. Kesu. 

. Sunsa or Suga. 

. Sainma or Sansa. 
. Gunan. 

. Shimbu. 

. Patuka, 


Tasti. 


D. Soma Fansi Dynasty. 


Mataksha or Manaksha. 
3. Kdka Varian. 


| 


About A. D.) 


Varman. 


: 


” 636—643 


330-—335 


Names not 


recorded 
in ine 
scriptions| 
A. D. | 
3356— | 
630. 
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4. Pashupresha-Deya. 


Oe 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20 


Zi. 
22. 


23. 


24. 
25. 
26 e 


27, 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


Surja or Surya Vanst Dynasty. 


bhdskara Varman.* 


About A. D. 


Rudradeva Varman 653—6655 


Vrikshadeva 
Shaukaradeva 
Dharmadeva 
Mdnadeva 
Mahddeva 
Vasantadeva 
Udayadeva 
Ménadeva 
Guna Kamadeva 
Shivadeva ITI. 
Narendradeva 
Bhimadeva 
Vishnudeva 
Vishwadeva 


Existed after 222 B.C. 


9? 


x? 


33 


> 


+B 


3? 


hd 


>? 


99 


655-——670 
670—685 
685 —704 
705—732 
733—-750 
754% 

675 to 724 


725 —748 
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APPENDIX—contd. 
EB. Thakurt Dynasty. 


1. Anshu Varman 635—6580 A. D. 9. Shankara Deva. 
2. Krita _ 10. Vardhaman _,, 
3. Bhimarjuna Varman. ll. Bali ge 
4. Nanda Deva. 13. Jaya - 750—758 
5. Vira Deva. 13. Baéldrjuna __,, 
6. Chandraketu Deva. 14. Vikrdimna = 
7. Narendra au 700 — 724 15. Gunakdma __,, 
Khas nation 16. Bhoja » 1015 A. DP, 
mentioned. 17. Lakshmikima,, 1089 A. D, 
8. Vara Deva 18. Jayakdma 5 


G. Vaisa or Batsa Thékuri Dynasty from Navakot. 


l. Bhdskara Deva. 4. Ndgarjuna Deya, 
2. Bala ‘ 5. Shankara __,, 1071 A.D, 
2. Padma - A. D. 1065 

Hf. Second Thikurm: Dynasty (Amsu Varman Dynasty). 
1. Véma Deva 1083 A. D. 9, Ari Deva. 
2. Harsha me 1093 _s—=6, 10. Abhaya Malla 
3. Saddshiva _,, (Népdl era in- 
4. Mana 1139 a, troduced, begin- 
5. Narsinha ,, ll4l ,, ning in October) A. D. 1224 
6. Nanda 5 1165s, 1]. Jaya Deva Malla 1257 
7. Rudra i 12. Ananda Malla 1286 to 1302 
8. Mitra ‘i 

@ 


*7, Karnatakt Dynasty about 1302. 


1. Nanya = Deva. A, Shakti Deva. 
2. Ganga se 5. Ramasinha =, 
3. Narasinha ,, 6. Hari $i 


*J. Makanda Sena, the Magar King of Botwal and Pdalpa, invades and 


conquers the country, A. D. 1100. (|?) 


*“K, After Makuinda Sena’s expulsion vartous Vuishya Thakurs dynasties 


Jor 225 years. (?) 


*L. Ayodhya Dynasty. 


lL. Harismba Deva (from Sim- 
raungarh, A. D. 1324). 
2. Matisinha Deva. 


3. Shaktisinha Deva. 
4, Shydinasinha ,, 


* Not mentioned tn Bendall, 
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APPENDIX —contd. 
M. The Malla Rijds (third Thakuri dynasty) descendants of Abhaya 
Malla. 
1. Jayabhadra Malla. 6. Ashoka Malla. 
2. Ndga . 7. Jyasthiti ,, 
3. Jayajagat 5 8. Yalisha Malla 
4. Nayendra 53 | (division of the 
5. Ugra m kingdom) » 1429—-1460 
(2) Rdjas of Bhaktapur or Bhitqdon. 
9, Raya Malla (eldest son 1%. Jagajoyti Malla , 1628 
of Yaksha Malla). | 15. Narendra 
10. Suvarna Malla. 16. Jagatprakdsa ,, r 1642 
11. Préna Malla. 17. Jitkmitra ‘ : 1668 
12. Vishwa Malla. 18. Bhupatindra ,, : 1695 
13. Trailckya Malla é 16572 | 19. Ranajit os . 1722—~68 
(b) Reéjas of Kantipur or Katmandu. 
Y. Ratna Malla (youngest 16. Lakshini Narsinha 
son of Yaksha Malla) - Malla (eldest. son 
10. Amava Malla. of Shivasinha) . 1631 
11. Surya ‘5 17. Pratapa Malla : 1665 
12. Narendra a 18. Mahindra (Bhup#l- 
13. Mahindra - ie endra) Malla. 
14, Saddshiva zs . 1576 19. Sri Bhaskara ‘ 1701 
15. Shivasinha . . 1600 20. Jagajjaya Malla. 1722 


21. Jaya Prakdsa ,,  .1736—1769 
(c) Rajdas of Lalittapur or Patan. 


11. Vishwajit Malla. 
13. Dalinandan Sah 


4, Yora Narendra 


Malla ; - 1686—1705 


1. Marihara Sinha | 6. Jaya Yoga  Prakisa 
Malla (younger | Malla. , ~ 1722 
son of Shivasin- | 7. Sri Vishnn Malla . 1729 
ha, 15th king of 8. Rajya Prakdsa ~ 1742 
KAtiwandu). | 9, Jayn Prakasa (of Bhat- 

2. Shiddi Narsinha pron). 
Malla. 9. 1631--54 | 10. Jaya Prakésa Malla (of 

3. Sri Nivasa Malla 1655—1678 Kétinandu). 


5. Mahindra pa {a Gurkhéli). 
patindra} Sinha 13. Teja Nar Sinha Malla. 1769 
Malla of Kdi- 
manduos«.. : 1722 
(d) Gurkhdli Réjés of Népal. 
1. Prithvi Narayna Sah. &. Rajendra Vikraima Sdhk. 
2. Pratapa Sinha - &. Surendra Vikrama ,, 
3. Rana Bah4dur - 7. Prithwi Vira Vikrama Sah. 


- Girvdna Yuddha Vikrama Sgh. | 


rs 
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hdjds of Népadt (Valley) 1008—1457 A. D., with dates from 


manuscripts and other sources. 


Name of King, 


Nirbhya ° 
Rudra . 
Bhoja 
Rudra 


Lakshmi t éma 
Lakshini Kéma 
J ayadeva 
Udaya 
Bhaskara ‘ 


Lat Deva 


Pradyumva Kama Deva . 


Nagarjuna Deva 


Cankara Deva 


Véna or Vdéma Deva 


Rama Harsa Deva . 


Saddciva Deva 
Indra Deva . 
Médna Deva . 
Narendra 
Ananda (N-nda) 
Rudra Deva . 


Mitra or Amrita 





Se 
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Dates derived 
from 
manuscripts. 


1039 


1071-72 
1083 


ees 


1139 
1141 
1165-66 








ey 


: 
| 
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Reign according 
to Kirkpatrick, 
Prinsep, and 
Hodgson’s 
papers, 





eee ee 


Years. 


7 


7 According to Kirkpa- 
trick BDhdaskara was a 


"V2 refractory tributary 
of Patan; according 
7 to the * Vancavali,” 
the founder of a new 
3 dynasty. Clearly the 
succession was broken 
17 here, some of these 
kings being contem- 
2 porary rivals. 
16 
28 
12 
5 
7 Mention is made of the 
| Khas nation in this 
20 reign. 
80 
4 @e 
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Rijés of Népal (Valley) 1008—1457A. D., etc.—contd, 
Reign according 
[ates derived to Kirkpatrick, | 
Name of King, from Prinsep, and 
manuscripte, Hod gson’s 
papers. 
Years. 
Ari Deva ‘ ‘ (Date 31 
uncertain.) 
Ranacura 1222 Not named 
Sumesar Deva ‘ 6 
e 
Raz Kdma Year not 
given. 
Anya Malia. ‘ | 39 
Abhaya Malla : 1242(?) 48 
Jaya Deva. d ; 1257 | 2 
1286 | 34 Kirkpatrick tells us 
that in this reign an 
Ananta Malla ° ' immigration took 
- 1302 place, in 1288. 
Kings uncertain for 60 oe 
years. 
1364 Not named in any bis- 
tory, geneology or 
Jaydrjuna Malla 1374 inscription. 
1384 
1358 
1386 For this King see the 
No. ae histories and luscrip- 
Jayasthiti Malla 1389 arenas ed tions in Indian Anti- 
Karo, tri M4 quary for August 
1391 ispenrie™-| 1880. 
1392 
Ratnajyoti Malla. . 1392 Not named. 
Joint regency » 1400 Ditto 
Regency of Jayadharma 1403 oss 


Malla. 
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Reign according 
Dates derived | to Kirkpatrick, 


Name of King. from Prinsep, and 
manuscripts, Hodgson’s 
papers, 
Years. 
Jayajyoti Malla 1412 Years not 
given. 
14:9 
Ditto After this the Népdl 
Yaksha Malla ‘ : 1454 Valley is no longer 
one kingdom only. 
1457 





After Yaksha Malla the Népal Valley ceased to exist as a 
kingdom under one king—and we find two kings in 1460, one by 
name Raya (or Rama) reizning at Bhatgdou, and the cther Ratna, 
King of Katmandu. 


Liable of the Kings in Népal Valley from diviston of the Kingdom 
of Népdl down to the Gurkha conquest. 





YAKSHA-MALLA (KING OF NEPAL). 
Became King 1429, died A. D. 1460. 


Kings of Bhatgéor. | Kings of Katmandu, 
(9) Baya. (1) Ratna. 
{10) Suvarna, (2) Amera malla, 
(11) Praoa, (3) Surya. 
(12) Biswa. (4) Narendra. 


14) Jagatjoyla, 16238. 

16) Narendra, 1633. 

16) Jatgut Prakasa, 1642, 

17) Jita Mitra, 1663. 

18 Bhupatindra, 1605, 

19) Ranjit, 1722—17«8. 
Deposed by Prithwi Narayan). 


3 Trailokya, A. D. 1572. 


Kings of Katmandu —continued. 


(5) Mahindra. 
(8) Sadasiva, 1576, 
(7) Siva Sinha, 1600. 


| 


Line of Pétan founded, 


(&)} Lakshmi, i" els 


1649—59 (9) Pratapa. (3 
(10) Mabtudra., 
{11) Sri Bhaskara, 
1722—26 et Jagatjaya. 
13) Jaya Prakaga. os 
(Deposed by Prithwi Narayan.) (7 


Siddhi, 1631—64, 
(3) Nivasa, 1665-—78, 
(4) Narendra. 
(6) Mahindra. 
Jayayoga, 1686—1791, 
Vishnu, 1729—31, 
EH Raiya, 1742—63. 
Noy ay a of ae 
0 Bwjit ie 
*(11) Dalmeodart no dates, 
(22) Tejnoar, 1768. 
(Deposed by Prithwi Narayan.) 


* Brother of Prithwi Narayan, Kiog of Gurkha. 
After thia Prithwi Naray&au of Gurkha assumes title of King of Nepal, 
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CuartTerR III. 
GURKHA HISTORY. 


HISTORY OF GURKHA DYNASTY. 


Formeriy Suryabansi and Chandrabansi Rajas (vtz., Kings of the 
Solar and Lunar dynasties) ruled over the people, until their king- 
doms were taken from them by the Yavanas (Musalmans), 

Sri Vikramaditya* and Salivahnat were two powerful kings 
of the Solar dynasty, and they sought out the Réjas of the two 
dynasties and allotted them kingdoms, according to their abilities, 
wisdom and power, and placed them on the thrones. They installed 
in this way eight hundred Rajas. 

Amongst these was one Rishi Raj Ranaji of the Lunar dynasty, 
who was made Raja of Chitaurghar and received the title of 
Bhattarak, 

Rishi Raj Kané and his descendants ruled their country 
throuzh thirteen generations, when their last Ré&ja, Deva Sarma 
Bhattarak, was subjugated by the Mahomedans, who, after estab- 
lishing their authority over him, left the country. 

Deva Sarma had a son named Ayutabam, who, disgusted at the 
loss of his independence, gave up the name of Bhattarak and _ re- 
tained only his original caste surname of Rand. 

The Rajas, who retained the title of Rana, were (14) Ayutabam 
Rana, (15) Bardbubam Rand, (16) Kanakbam Rand, (17) Yasobam. 


* Vikramdditya is generally ssid by Hindu authorities to have been installed 
B. C, 57. 

¢ The Salivdhna era being A. D. 78, it is presumed he reigned at that time. 

The irruption of the Hans (a Scythian race) into India took"place in the fifth 
century, and their power was finally broken by the great victory obtaiued over them 
by Yasodharman (or Yasovarman), A. D. 530. 

The irruption of the Hans into Europe is said to have begun in A. D. 375 under 
their leader Balawir,-and was most successful under their lender Attila, A. D. 445— 
468. 

Their power in Europe was broken in the great battle on the Catclonian field, 
A. D. 451 (near village of “Moirey in Champagne). 

Sce Bradley’s history of the Goths, page 112. 

The peopte commonly called Indo-Scythians were a Scythic race that conquered 
India about three centuries before the irruption of Hans, and gave several famous 
rulers to Northern India (e. g., Kaniskka, in the first century A. D., who is probably 
the ren] founder of the soecalled Salivébana era, A. D, 78). 
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The son of the last, named Audambar Rand, pleased the 
Mahomedan emperor by his skill in sword exercise and had the 
title of Rava (Rao) conferred on him, The Rajds, who held the 
title of Rava in addition to their caste surname of Rana, were—— 


18. Andambar Réndji Kava. 
19. Bhattarak ere 
ZO. Bir Vikramjit - 3 
21. Jilla 3 7 
22. Ajilla a ‘i 
23. Atal 2 a 
24. Tutha os és 
25. Bimiki o> 9” 
26. Hari 53 a 
27. Brahma ry) o9 
28. Bakhdn a a 
29. Manoratha es ‘ 
30, Jaya »» ” 
31. Jagatra »» » 
32. Bhoj 9 9 
323. Bhupati +9 ” 
This Raja had three sons— 
Udayabam Rindji Rava. 
: Fatte Simha i es 
34. Manmath i ‘i 


Fatte Simha had a daughter named Sadal, who was unrivalled 
in beauty. 

The Mahomedan Emperor asked that Sadal should be given to 
him, but this having been refused, he attacked Chitaur and a 
bloody battle was fought. 

King Bhupati, Fatte Simha and a great many Rajputs were 
killed, and thirteen hundred Ranis immolated themselves as Satis. 
Sadal killed herself by leaping into a pan of boiling oil. 

The survivors under Udayabam Rana Rava founded Udayapur 
and Settled there. 

Manmath Rand Rdvaé went to Ujain. He had two sons-— 

Brahménika Réna Raéva. 
35. Bhupél ee 

These two brothers being on bad terms separated, the elder 

remaining at Ujain, the younger going to the northern hill 


(Népal). 
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The latter arrived at Riri or Ridi. In 1495 be set out from 
Riri and reached Sargha, from whence be went to Khilum,a place 
in Bhirkot, and brought waste land under cultivation. In this 
place he had two sons born to him—Khancha and Mincha. 

The former went to Dhor, conquered Mangrant and reigned 
over Garhung, Sathung, Bhirkot and Dhor. 

Mincha went to Nayakot* and ruled over it. 

In 1802 Doctor F. Hamilton writes: ‘The first person of 
the Gurkhé family, of whom I have heard, were two brothers, 
named Khancha and Mincha,t words altogether barbarous, denoting 
their descent from a Magar family, and not from the Pamars, as 
they pretend.” 

Kbancha was the founder of the imperial branch of the family, 
vtz., they remained Magars. Mincha was the Chief of Nayakot, 
and adopted the Hindu rules of purity, and his descendants in- 
termarried with the best families, although not without creating 
disgust. 

‘The Khancha family possessed Bhirkot, Garhung, and Dhor. 

Bhirkot seems to have been the head of the whole, as its chief 
was at the head of a league containing Nayakot. 

Mincha, the Raji of Nayakot, and the chiefs of this place, 
although they lived pure, continued to the last to follow in war 
the impure representatives of Khancha. 

A branch of the Mincha family ruled at Kaski. The Chief of 
Lamzing was descended from a younger son of the Kaski ruler, 
and in time became very powerful, and he was followed in war 
not only by his kinsman, the Chief of Kaski, but by the Raja of 
Tanahung, 

The Rajas who ruled over Nayakot were— 


36. Mincha. 39. Micha. 
37. Jayan., 40. Bichitra. 
38. Surya, 4). Jagdvea. 


Kulmandan, the son of Jagdeva, obtained sovereignty over 
Kaski, and having pleased the Mahomedan Emperor in something, 


* Not the Nayakot pear Katmanda, but another far to the west, close to Bhirkot, 
+ “ Khancha ” is the Khas Kura for “ younger brother,” 
t In Rajputéna, in Mewdr district. 
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received from him the title of SAh. He had seven’ sons; the eldest 
succeeded him in the government of Kaski. 

The second, Kalu Sah, was asked for by the people of Lamzing 
(Gurungs) and was made their king. 

Kalu Sah was murdered. 

For some time after this Laémzang remained without a Rajd, 
but at last the people, unable to manage without one, again went 
to ask Kulmandan Séh for another son to become their Raéjé. 
After a solemn promise that they would not murder their next 
king, Kulmandan allowed them to chose any of his six other sons, 
excepting the eldest. 

These five sons were sleeping in one room, and it was noticed 
that the four elder had their heads, just in the place where they first 
laid them, but that the head of the youngest, had moved upwards 
alone way. They therefore considering this a very fortunate man 
selected the youngest and made him their Raja. His name was 
Yasobam. 


42. Kulmandan Séh (King of Késki). 
43. Yasobam Séh (King of Laémziung). 


Yasobam had two sons. The elder, Narhari S4h, ruled over 
Limzing. The younger, Drabya Sah (or Sahn), rebelled and took 
to himself Gurkh&é, which then formed the southern part of the 
principality. The capital Gurkha is sitnated on a very high hill 
and contains the temple of Gurakhanat. From this we may infcr 
that the proper name of the place is Gurakha, and that previous to 
having adopted the doctrines of the Brahmans, this family had 
received the “ jogis,’’ or priest, of Gurakhanat as their spiritual 
gruides, 

The taking of Gurkha is described as follows :— 


The younger brother Drabya Sah went to Gurkha, and gained 
over the subjects of that town, the Raja of which was of the 
Khandka tribe of the Khas race. 

On Wednesday, the 23rd September 1559, Drabya Sah, aided 
by Bhagiréth Panth, Ganesa Pande, Gangaram Rana, Busél Arjyal, 
Kanal Bohra, and Marli Khawas of Gurkha, concealed himself in 
a but. When Ganesa Pande had collected all the people of Gurkha 
such as the Thapas, Busdéls, Ranas, and Maéski Ran&s of the Magar 
tribe, they went by the Dahyd Gauda route and attacked the Durbar 
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Drabya Sélr killed the Khandka Raja with his own hand with 
a sword during the battle that ensued. | 

At the same auspicious moment Drabya S4h took his seat on 
the throne amidst the clash of music, 
44. Sri Drabya, Sah, King of Gurkhé, from A. D. 1559 to 1570. 


45. Sri Purandar Séh o ‘ = 1670 to 1605. 
46. Sri Chatra Sah became ‘% $3 gs 1605 to 1606. 
47. Sri Raméd Sah became * -" ‘5 1606 to 1633. 


Chatra S&h reigned only seven months, and having no issue his 
brother Sri Rama Sah succeeded him. 

Rama Sah introduced the measures manu = 1b, pathi= 8th, and 
muri = 160Ib, and the use of scales and weizhts, 

He also made laws for debtors and creditors fixing the rate of 
interest at 1U per cent. for money, and one-fourth of the quantity 
of grain. 

He made many other laws, 


48. Sri Dambar Séh reigned from 1633 to 1642. 
49. Sri Krishna Sdh __,, » 1642 to 1633. 
60. Sri Rudra Sdéh ‘5 rs 1653 to 1669. 
51. Prithwipati Séh __,, » 1669 to 1716, 
Hisson Birbhadra Sah died before the close of bis father’s reign. 
52. Narbhipdl Sah reigned from 1716 te 1742. 


Of the senior Rani of Prithwipati Sah was born Birbhadra Sah, 
who was the eldest son. He married the daughter of the Raja 
of Tanahune. 

She was pregnant, but no one knew of her state, except Birbhadra 
Sah, when she went away to her father’s home, being on bad terms 
with her mother-in-law. 

Birbhadra Sah being very ill called his youngest brother Chan- 
drarup Sah, told him of his wife’s condition, and begged him to 
make enquiries as to the result of her pregnancy, and give ber his 
support. 

A few days after Birbhadra Sab died. 

The R&ni in time gave birth to Narbhupdél Sah. Chandrarup 
Sah succeeded in having the boy brought to his house in Gurkha 
where he kept him carefully. 

After the death of Prithwipati, Narbupal Sah was installed 
King. He invaded Nepal and had a pitched battle with Jaya- 
prakasa Malla, thirteenth king of Katmandu, in A. D, 1736, 
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Narbupal was defeated and had to return to his own country. 

In 1730 A. D, Narbupal had a son, Prithwi Narayan Séhi, born 
to him, who, on his father’s death, beeame King in A, D. 1742 a 
the age of 12. 

51. Prithwi Narayan S§hi. 

Prithwi Narayan Saht was a person of insatiable ambition, 
sound judgment, great courage, and unceasing activity. He is 
practically the great founder of the house of Gurkha. It would 
appear that, in the earlier days of Prithwi Narayan’s re'on, the 
inhabitants of the district of Gurkha were almost entirely Magars, 
Gurungs, Thakurs, aud Khas, with a sprinkling of the menial 
classes. 

Directly on his accession to the throne Prithwi Narayan deter- 
mined to take Nayakot,* and in 1749 A.D. he invaded Népal and 
attacked Kirtipur, and a great battle was fought between his 
troops and those of Jayaprakasa. 

On the Gurkha side Surpatrép (brother of Pruithwi Narayan) 
lost an eye and Kalu Panre was killed. The battle lacted nearly 
five hours (twelve gharis) and both sides lost many men. On the 
Népalese side twelve thousand sepoys brought from the plains 
ef India were killed.  Prithwi Narayan bad a narrow escape of 
being killed. Jayaprakasa now made great reyoieings, thinking 
the Gurkhah were annihilated. He enlisted Nica sepoys to 
fight the Garkbali. Prithwi Narayan returned to his own conntry, 
burning the bridge over the Gandak, 

In the year 1749 one of the princes in the Népa! Valley, who was 
King of Bhatgaon, was ill-advised enoagh io apply for assistanse 
to Prithwi Narayan against his enemies, rivel princes, who were 





pressing lim hard, 

Ranjit Mal soon found ont his mistake, and was obliged to 
come to terms with the neighbouring kings, with a view to resist 
the encroachments of the Gurkhas. | 

From 1749 to 1765 Prithwi Narayan had been extending bir 
own dominions on all sides, and had ovcupied the hills round the 
valley, and established a series of furts on them, the ruins of whieh 
exist to thic day. 

In 1765 Prithwi Narayan again invaded Népal and laid siege 
to Kirtipur, which was a dependency of the King of Patan, 
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* Close to Kirtipar in Népal Valley. 
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Gainprejas of Kirtipur offered battle to Prithwi Narayan an 
defeated him in two pitched battles. 

An assault which was tried upon Kirtipur was also repulsed 
with great slaughter. 

Prithwi Narayan then tried to starve out the city by posting 
troops all round the neighbouring hills, In 1767 Prithwi Narayan 
obtained possession of Kirtipur through treachery. 

In 1768 Prithwi Narayan fought for six months with the people 
of Chaukot, who under Mohindra Rai made a most gallant defence, 
defeating him on many occasions. On 2lst June 1768 a hardly 
contested battle was fought in which Mahindra Rai was killed, 
seeing which the Chaukotiyas fled. 

On 29th September 1768 Prithwi Narayan entered Katmandu 
by treachery. Jayaprakdsa’s troops fought for an hour or two,* 
when Jayaprakasa fled first to Patan and thence, taking Tejnar 
Simha with him, to Bh&étedon, 

Tularam Thaépa (a General) and a number of Gurkhali troops 
were blown up in the Teleju temple, where a mine had been laid by 
order of Jayaprakdsa, and which was exploded when Kétmundu was 
lost. 


After the fall of Ké&tmandu, Pdtan surrendered to Prithwi 
Narayan. 

The Gurkhé historian states that in 1766 Nawéb Kasim Ali 
Khan of Murshidabad, having been defeated by the British, 
had taken refuge in Népal for some time, and that in return for 
the hospitality shown him, he sent 60,000 troops to help the 
Népalese by the route of Makwénpur, but they were cut to pieces 
by only 400 scouts of Prithwi Narayan Sah! After this 5,000 
Nagas were coming to the assistance of the Népdlese, but they 
shared the same fate at Pandvati. 

In May 1769 Prithwi Narayan came to attack Bhdtgdon, 
where he had previously gained over the Satbdhélyds (seven 
illegitimate sons of Ranjit Malla) by promising to leave to them 
the throne and revenue, and to content himself with a nominal 
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* ® ae lies to the east of Bhatgdon. 
2) The troops and most of the people we i 2 during 
the Indrajatra festival. © people wero drunk, a8 is the -nstom during 


+ It necd hardly be said that this is very gross exaggeration, but evidence 
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sovewignty over the country, The Gurkha troops were accord- 
ingly udmitted within the fortified walls, and Bhétgéon was 
taken, 

Prithwi Narayan now entered the Durbar and found the 
Rajds of the three towns Bhatgdéon, Katmandu, and Pitan 
sitting together, whereat he end his companions began to laugh. 

Jayaprékasa was offended at this, and said: “O Gurkhdlis ! 
this has come to pass through the treachery of our servants, or 
else you would have had no cause for mirth. ” 

Prithwi Narayan, mindful of the days of his early youth, when 
for three years he lived at Bhétgdon as Ranjit Malla’s guest and 
received much kindness from him, now paid his respects to Ranjit 
Malla, and respectfully asked him to continue to rule as he had 
done hitherto, although he (Prithwi Narayan) had conquered the 
country. Ranjit Malla refused this and begged for permission 
to go to Benares. Prithwi Narayan gave him this permission 
and also provided for bis expenses on the road. 

Jayaprakasa Malla, late King of Katmandu, was, at his own 
request, allowed to go to Pashupati, where he shortly afterwards 
died. 

Tej Nar Sinha, the Raja of Lalitpur (or P&tan) was sent to 
Lakshmipur to be kept in confinement, and there he died. 

After some time Prithwi Narayan returned from Bhatgion to 
Katmandu and began to rule over the three towns, 

Because Surpratép Sah (his brotier) had lost one of his 
eyes in the war with the people of Kirtipur, Prithwi Narayan 
ordered the nose of every male in that town, above the age of 12 
years, to be cut off. The people thus mutilated were 865 of 
those who had fought valiantly and kept the Gurkhalis out of 
the town. 

The conquest of the valley of Nép4l, from the first siege of 
Kirtipur in 1765, tall the fall of Bhatgdon in the commencement of 
1769, occupied four years, 

We are quite ignorant of the details connected with the seve- 
ral sieges and engagements, nor are we tuformed of the nume- 
ber of troops engaged either on the Népdlese or the Gurkha side, 
but no one can deny to the Newars, and especially to the men 
of Kirtipur, the credit of having displayed the mest heroie 
bravery in the defence of their capital, while the Gurkba- have 
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earned eternal disgrace by the savage barbarity with which they 
sienalized all their triumphs. 

Nothing can detract from the gallant patriotic spirit shown 
by the Newars under the high-spirited and heroic Gainprejas. 

This Gainprejas is said to have been a deposed king of PAtan. 
He certainly was a nobleman by birth and displayed great 
bravery. 

After the fall of Kirtipur he fled to Katmandu, where he 
made a gallant defence after the city had been betrayed. From 
Katmandu he fled to Patan, but being unable to keep up the 
courage of his troops he fled to Bhatgdon. 

On Prithwi Narayan obtaining possession of Bhatedon (through 
treachery as usual), Gainprejas, with a few followers, made a 
gallant attempt to escape, but was wounded in the foot and died 
a few days afterwards. 

After the conquest of Népal, Prithwi Narayan established 
Kdtmiandu ag his capital and consolidated his power, Ile next sent 
Kaje Kahar Simha (a Thakur) with an army, with which was 
subdued the whole of the country lying between Bijayapur on the 
east, the Sapt Gandaki on the west, Kirong and Kuti on the north, 
and Makwanpur and the Terai on the south, 

Between 1770 and 1772 Pnthwi Narayan employed himself 
attacking such of the Chaobisia Rajds as had not joined him in 
his invasion of Népal. For some time he had rapid suceess, but 
in an engagement with the Tanahting Raja (in 1772) he was so 
roughly handled that he was compelled to relinquish these cone 








questa, 
* No ehief resisted with such gallaptry and effect the rising 
power ef Prithwi Narayan of Gurkha as the Raja of Tanahing. 

Prithwi Narayan died at Mohan Tirtha on the Gandaki in 1775, 
having ruled the Gurkhas for 33 years, 

Ile left behind him two sons, Pratab Simha Sah and Bahdédar 
Sah. 

54. Pratal Simha Sah was made Kingin 1775. He threatened 
an invasion of Sikkim, but failed in his attempt. 

The war was, however, waged with varying success for several 
years, 

During this war a Lepcha General, by name Athingpoi, alias 
Changzed Karwang, alias Satrajit, greatly distinguished himself, 
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This last name is said to have been given to him to commemorate hig 
seventeen victories over the Gurkhas in the Teréi and Morany. 

A military colleacue of Satrajit, by name Deba Takarpos, alias 
Jorden, carried on the war against the Gurkhas successfully for a 
time, and drove the Gurkhds back ; but he was defeated and slain, 
and his army dispersed in a battle fought at Chainpur about 1776, 

In consequence of this defeat Satrajit had also to retire from 
the Morang. 

In 1778 Pratab Simha S&h dicd leaving one legitimate son, 
Ran Bahadar Sah, who, at the time of bis father’s death, was but an 
infant. 

55. Ran Bahadar Sah elected King from 1778 to 1807. 

Bahadar S4b, brother of Pratab Sah,and unele of Ran Bahddar 
Sah, became Regent. The mother of the infant King opposed him, 
and after a struggle of some years Baladur Sah had to fly to 
Bettiah, where he remained until 1795, when the Rani died, and 
he ayain became Regent. » 

The Gurkha family had hitherto failed in all their attempts to 
extend their dominions to the west, and if 
Paélpé had continued to assist the neighbour- 
ing Chaobisia Raji, itis probable that their resistance to the Gurkhas 
might have been continued with suceess, Mahadatta, Kine of 
Palpa, however, agreed with the Regent Bahadur Sah to make 
common cause against the rest of the Chaobisia Rajas and to 
divide the spoil. 

This scheme completely succeeded, and Damodar Panre, a Khas 
by birth, but representative of one of the chief families in Gurkha, 
and a most gallant officer, was sent in command of the Kegent’s 
forces. After the conquest Damodar took the lion’s share for his 
master, but allowed Mahadatta to retain Galmi, Argha, and Kachi. 

Lémzing, Tanahing, and the rest of the Chavbisia prine:palities 
were kept by the Gurkhds. 

Sarup Simha,a Gurkhé General, conquered the whole of the 
Kirdnti country (Rais and Limbis) and ex- 
tended the Gurkhé conquests as far as Sum- 
beswara in the east, 

A Gurkhé force penetrated into Sikkim and overran and held 
possession of all Sikkim south and west of 
the Teesta. 


About 1786. 


About 1787, 


In 1788-89. 
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Troops sent in 1790 to Shikérjung invaded 
Thibet and plundered Digarcha. 

In 1792 a Chinese army 70,000 strong, under a General called 
Dhurin, and a minister called Thumtham, invaded Népél by the 
Kirong route, and after some desperate 
fights overcame the Né dlese, and dictated 
terms to the Gurkha King at Nayakot, some 25 miles from Ké&t- 
mandu, 


In 1790. 


War with China. 


ect bits In March 1792 Lord*Cornwallis entered 
Saceis i into a commercial treaty with the Gurkhas, 


In consequence of this, a mission under Colonel Kirkpatrick 
was despatched to Népd] the same year. In 1793 Colonel Kirk- 
patrick quitted Népal, as he found the Népalese determined to 
avoid a closer alliance. 

In 17938 the Gurkhas under Jagajit con- 
quered Kumaon, 
In 1794 the Gurkhas under Amar Sing Thapé conquered and 
annexed Gharwal. They next fought the 
Gharwalis in the Din near Garddhana, 
atterly defeated them, killed their Raja, and annexed the Dun, 
which had belonged to the Gharwélis. 

‘By this time the Gurkha territories extended from Bhdtdn to 
Kashmir, and from the borders of Thibct to the British provinces. 

In 1795 Ran Bahddar Sah removed his uncle from the regency 
and assumed the reins of government: two years subsequently he 
put him to death. 

From this time till 1800 Népdél was the scene of most bar- 
barous outrages perpetrated by the king. 

In 1800 Ran Bahddar Sah was expelled from the country and 
obliged to aldicate in favour of his illegitimate son, who was still 
an infant. 

56. Girban Juddha Vikram Sah, elected King in 1800 A. D. 
(in place of his father, exiled), ruled till 1816. The second Maha- 
rani Mahilla ruled the country for her infant son. 

In October 1801 a treaty was signed by the British and 

First British Resident Népdlese authorities, and in consequence 
#f Népal. Captain W. D. Knox was appointed Resi- 


Kuinéon® conquered. 


Gharwal conquered. 


* Kumionu and Gharwal remained subject to the Gurkhd&s until 1816, when 
they were ceded to the British by the treaty of Segowli, 
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dent at the Court of Népal, and he reached the capital in April 
1802, 

Becoming dissatisfied with the political conduct of the 
Népdlese, who evaded the fulfilment of their engagements, he 
withdrew in March 1803. In January 1804 Lord Wellesley form- 
ally dissolved alliance with the Durbar. 

In 1504 Ran Bahadar Sah returned from Benares to Népél, 
and put to death Damodar K4ji and others of his enemies. He 
made new laws, and issued many orders, stopped the main roads, 
confiscated all the birta* lands from the Brahmans in the country, 
raised money by re-assessing the lands, and from fear of small-pox 
ordered all the children to be taken out of the city. 

He was the first Réj& who introduced gold asharfis into cur- 
rency. 

In 1807 he was cut down with a sword and killed by his step- 
brother, Sher Bahédar, who in turn was killed by Bal Nar Simha, 
father of Sir Jane Bahadar. 

Girbin Juddha, as above mentioned, was elected King in 1800 
on the banishment of his father, and, although Ran Bahédar 
returned in 1804, and actually ruled (though but jointly with 
Mahilla and with Girban Juddha) for a few years, nevertheless 
the actual king must be regarded as Girban Juddha from 1800 to 
date of his death in 1816. 

Girban Juddha appomted Bhima Sena Th4pé& to be Prime 
Minister and Protector of the whole country. 

In 1805 Prithwi Pal, Raia of Paélpé, was allured to KAétmandu 
by Ran Bahddar Sah, the most solemn promises for his safety 
and well-being having been made; but no sooner was he in Kat- 
mandu than he was made a state prisoner. 

In 1807 immediately after Ran Bahadur’s death Prithwi Pal 
was put to death, and General Amar Siog Thapé (father of Bhim 
Sen Thapa) marched with a considerable force upon Palpé, aud 
within a month took possession of it without any resistance. 

This puts an end to the last of the Chaobisia kingdoms, and 
with the fall of Palpa one and all of the Chaobisia principalities 
came under the sway of the King of Népal. 

In 1810 a violent earthquake occurred by which many lives 
were lost in Bhatgéon., 


Birta is a grant of land in perpetuity for which rent is paid. 
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A powder magazine was built at Thambabil Khel, and “ Dhyak ” 
or double pice brought into currency. 

From 1804 to 1814 the Népdlese carried on a system of outrage 
and encroachment on the British frontier. 

On the Ist November 1814, Lord Hastings declared war 
against Nép4l, on account of these continual 
outrages and enc:oachments, which eulmi- 
nated in the treacherous attack and murder of all our police in the 
Botwal district. 

The Gurkha army consisted of 12,000 men, equipped and dis. 
eiplined in imitation of Company’s sepoys. 

When war was determined on, 50,000 British troops with 60 
euns were told off in four divisions, 

The war, though ultimately brought to a successful termina- 
tion by the brilliant operations of Ochterlony, was one very discre- 
ditable to the military abilities of our Generals; yet it reflected 
the highest eredit on the troops employed, being perhaps the most 
arduous Gampaion in which tbe Company’s army had ever been 
engaged in India, 

Throughout the war the Gurkhas displayed the most con- 
spicuous gallantry. 

Major-General Gillespie, advancing from Meerut, seized the 

Operations of General Keert pass over the Sewalfks and occupied 
Gillespie's. Division. Dehra without opposition. Five miles from 
Dehra is a hill 500 to 600 feet high, surmounted with a fort called 
Nalapdni or Kalanga, of no great size or strength, 

The defence of this post against General Gillespie was most 

creditable to the Gurkhas, though exhibit- 

Raleigh: ing extreme rashness on his part, as he had 

been directed to avoid strong works which required to be reduced 
by artillery. 

In this defence Balbhadar and 600* Gurkhas repulsed two 
assaults, inflicting on the British division a loss of 31 officers and 
718 men killed, wounded, and missing, including General Gillespie, 
who was killed when leading the first assault ; and when ultimately 
three days’ incessant shelling compelled them to abardon the 


——— 








War with Népal. 


* These 600 men belonged mostly to the regiment known as the Purdna Gurakh 
which consists entirely of Mugars. 
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place, Balbhadar and the survivors, reduced to 90 in number, cut 
their way through our posts, and escaped. 

The defence of this fort retarded a whole division for over 
one month. 

On the fall of the fort it was at once oecupied by the British 
troops, and there indeed the desperate courage and bloody re- 
sistance the Gurkhas had opposed to means so overwhelming 
were mournfully and horribly apparent. The whole area of the 
fort was a slaughter-house strewed with the bodies of the dead 
and wounded. 

The determined resolution of the little party that held this 

Gallantry of the de- small post must surely claim universal ad- 
peudere: miration. 

The men of Nélépéni (or Kalanga) will for ever be marked 
for their unsubdued courage, and the generous spirit of courtesy 
with which they treated their enemy. 

They fought us in fair conflict like men, and in the intervals 
of actual combat showed us a liberal courtesy worthy of a 
more enlightened people; so far from insulting the bodies of the 
dead and wounded, they permitted them to remain untouched 
till carried away, and none were stripped even. The following 
story illustrates their confidence in British officers. One day, 
whilst the batteries were playing, a man 
was perceived on the breach advancing and 
waving his hand. The guns ceased for a while, anda man came, 
who proved to be a Gurkha, whose lower jaw had been shattered 
by around shot, and who came thus frankly to solicit assistance 
from his enemy. It is unnecessary to add that it was instantly 
afforded. He recovered, and when discharged from the hospital, 
signified his desire to return to his corps to fight us again, ex- 
hibiting thus through the whole astrong sense of the value of 
generosity and courtesy in warfare, and also of his duty to his 
country, separating completely in his own mind private and 
national feeling from each other, 

During the assaults on the fort, women were seen hurling 
stones, and undauntedly exposing them- 
selves; and several of their dead bodies, 
and one wounded, were subsequently found amidst the ruins of the 
fort. 


Anecdote. 


Bravery of women, 
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Balbhadar with the survivors retreated to a hill a few miles 
distant, and was there joined by 3800 fresh Gurkhas, and sub- 
sequently he formed a part of the garrison of Jythak. 

On General Gillespie’s death, General Martindell was given 
the command of the division, 

He left a detachment in the Dun, and entered the valley 

General Martindelt below Nabhan by the Koladpdri pass on 19th 
advances. December 1814, 

Néhan was found evacuated and was thereupon occupied by 
the British. Colonel Kesar Sing, who had been in Néhan with 
2,300 of the dete of the Gurkhd army, had retired to Jythak, in 
accordance with General Amar Sing’s orders. 

General Martindell sent two detachments, one of 738 mer. 
Jvthak. uuder Major Richards, and the other of 
1,000 men under Major Ludlow, to oecupy 

two ridges on the flanks of the enemy’s main position, 

The detachment under Major Ludlow attacked the enemy 
and drove them off with some loss; but being flushed with success 
he pursued too far, and on seeing a stockade in front of him, 
he attempted to seize the same and failed. This stockade was 
afterwards always known as the seeond stockade, 

The officer commanding the stoekade seeing the disordered 

Defent of Major Lud- state of our trcops, and how few of them 
LONE CET GMINENE: there were together, sallied out with no 
great number of men, bore down the leading troops, and put the 
rest to flight. Reinforced by fresh troops, the enemy followed up 
the charge, and our men, out of breath and panie-struck, could 
not be rallied. Major Ludlow and other officers three times 
attempted to rally the troops at favourable points, but as often 
the Gurkhas charged and dispersed them, and followed cutting 
them up with their kukries, 

In the meanwhile the other detachment under Major Richards 

Shocks. SE RiGee made good its object, but, owing to the failure 
Richards, bat subse. of MA&jor Ludlow’s column, they were 
Oe ee ordered to retreat, 

Lieutenant Thackeray, with a company of the Ist Battalion, 
26th Native Infantry, made a gallant charge to cover the retreat ; 
but the enemy breaking their way in on all sides, and using 
their kakries, committed terrible havoc. The British loss was 
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12 officers and 450 men killed and wounded. In February 1815 
Ranjit Sing with 200 Gurkhdés attacked and defeated 2,006 
irregulars under Lieutenant Young. 

The fall of Jythak was only brought about by the successes of 
General Ochterlony and the surrender of Amar Sing. 

General J.S. Wood, who commanded a division at Gorakhpur, 

Operations under Gen- having heard that the enemy under Colonel 
eral J. S. Wood. Wajir Sing held a stockade ealled Jitghar 
close to Botwal, determined to attack the same. 

He advanced for this purpose on the 3rd of January 1815, 
The route led for the Jast seven miles through 
cal forests. General Wood had been told 
to expect an open space in front of the stockade, but whilst still 
in the thick of the forest, he suddenly found himself in front of 
the stockade, and within 50 yards of it. A destructive fire was 
opened on the British troops. The stockade was merely a hollow 
one, and a position was gained round the left flank completely 
commanding the stockade: the carrying of the work was certain, 
and the enemy were already reatreating from it, when General 
Wood ordered the retreat to be sounded, The British lost 5 officers 
and 128 men killed and wounded. General Wood did nothing 
from this date until 17th of April, when he made a useless demon- 
stration against Botwal, with no results, 

General Marley was expected to attempt the Bichiakoh and 

Operations under Hletounda pass, and, if successful, from 
ee Marley, thence straight on to Katmandu. Ife oc- 
eupied several posts in the ‘Terai and kept his main army at Parsa. 
One post, held by Captain Sibley, was 20 miles to the left of Parsa, 
and apother under Captain Blackney at Samanpur, about as far 
again to the right. 

The main army of the Gurkhds was at Makwanpur ander 
Sibley and Colonel Randhar Sing, who gave orders that 


Jitghar stocka de. 


*aptal ie 
Capttin Blackuey beth both these posts should be attacked on the let 
surprised, January PSs, 

Captain Blackney was completely surprised, and be and Dieute- 
nant Drnecan were killed, and in ten minutes his sepoys broke anc 
Hed in every direction, Captain Sibley was more on his guard, 
and made a good fight of it, Lut was surrounded and overpowered. 

Onur less out of 500 men was 125 killed, 187 wounded, and 72 
MUIESIL GS, 
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Gencral Marley was superseded for incompetence, and 
Lieutenant Pickersgill General George Wood took command in 

suprises the enewy. his stead, The very day before he assumed 

command, Lientenant Pickersgill, with a body of cavalry, sur- 

prised a body of 500 Gurkhas and cut nearly all up. 

General George Wood bad a fine army of 18,400 men, but 
being of opinion that the fever season had commenced, he re- 
fused to risk penetrating the forest, and accordingly he did 
nothing. 

In December 1814 Lord Hastings, considering that a diver- 

Operations in Ku- sion from Kumdéaon might have a good effect, 
méon. gave orders to Colonel Gardner and Major 
Hearsey to raise two levies composed of Rohillas. 

Colonel Gardner advanced on the llth February from Kashi- 

Success of Colonet Pur in the Moradabad distriet, and after 
Gardner. some skirmishing established himself on 20th 
February 1815 on a ridge immediately facing Almorah. 

About the same. time Major Hearsey advanced through Pili- 

Defeat of Major bhit and moved on towards Almorah, with 
Hcarsey. the intention of co-operating with Colonel 
Gardner, but on 83lst March he was defeated in an engagement, 
and he himself was wounded and taken prisoner. 

Towards the end of March, Colonel Jasper Nicolls was sent 

Success of Colonel With 2,500 infantry and 10 guns to support 
Nichols. Colonel Gardner. After the junction was 
effected a good deal of fighting took place round Almorah. By 
25th April guns had been put up in a position within 70 yards of 
the fort. The Governor of the province thereupon proposed an 
armistice. On the 27th a formal convention was signed, in which 
the whole Kuméon province was surrendered, and Major Hearsey 
was relcased. 

General Ochterlony, who took the field in the middle of 

Operations under October, had 7,000 troops under him, and was 
General Ochterlony. opposed by General Amar Sing, who never 
had more than-from 2,800 to 3,000 Gurkhas under him, 

General Ochterlony determined to act with the utmest cau- 
tion, and by his perseverance and skilful operations he was en- 
abled to out-mancuvre Amar Sing from position to position. Up 
till the middle of February nothing of much importance was done, 
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Between this and the 14th April a number of small forts were 

reduced. On the L5th April, after some very 

SUSE ase onnoe hard fighting, the British troops seized a 

peak called Deothal, in the very heart of the enemy’s position, and 

therein placed two whole battalions with two field-pieces, and 
threw up earth-works all round the same. 

Amar Sing, seeing the absolute necessity of dislodging the 
British from Deothal, attacked the same on 
the 16th with 2,000 Gurkhas, led by Bhagti 
Thapa.* 

The attack took place from all sides with furious intrepidity, 
but the enemy were repulsed with a loss of 500 men, Bhagti 
Thapé being killed. The British lost 4 offieers und 209 men 


Bhagti Thapa’s attack 
on British. 


killed and wounded. 

The Gurkhas now concentrated round Malaon, but news of the 

the fall of Almorah having arrived, Amar 

Fall of Maldon. ae ; = 

Sing’s sirdars urged him to accept terms for 
himself and his son Ranjit at Jythak. This he refused to do, and 
as the chiefs began to desert him, he retired into Makion with 200 
men, and there held out as long as any hepe remained, after which 
he capitulated on highly honourable terms to General Ochterlony. 

The gallant defence of Fort: Maldon by Amar Sing elicited the 
admiration of General Ochterlony, who allowed him to march out 
with his arms, accoutrements? colours, two @uns, and all his per- 
sonal property, “in consideration of the bravery, shall, and fidelity 
with which be had defended the country entrusted to his charge 
the same honourable terms were granted to tis son, who had de- 
fended Jythak against General Martindell. 

The fall of Maldon brought the ecampaten of 1814-15 toan end. 

Negociations for peace were now opened in May 1815, but the 
refusal of the Népaélese to submit to Lord Hastings’ demands led 
to the campaign of 1816. 

General Ochterlony advanced with 20,000 troops early in 
February against the Bichakoh pass, which 
he found impregnable. Fortunately he was 
able to turn this position, on 14th February 1816, by means of a 
very rugged road, which was unknown to the enemy, and was 
shown to him by some smugglers, 


Second campaign. 


* Famous amongst Gurkhas cven to this day for his bravery, 
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On the 27th an advance was made upon, and a position taken up 
Battle of Sekhar Khatri. 14 front of, Makwanpur. On the 28th 2,000 
(or Makw&npur), Gurkhas attacked a post called Sekhar K hatri, 
situated on a hill to the left of the camp. The village was ob- 
stinately and gallantly defended by the small detachment there, 
General Ochterlony successively detached one European and three 
Native battalions in support, and after a most obstinate fight the 
enemy was beatenoff. The British casualties were 2 « :licers and 
220 men, but the loss of the enemy was over 800. 
On the Jst March a strong point, 800 yards from the Gurkha 
Defeat of Gurkhas at stockade on the hill on which Harihérpur 
Harihérpur. stands, was surprised, and the Gurkha picquet 
driven off, 

The Gurkhas, 1n considerable numbers, made a most desperate 
and obstigate attempt to recover this position. It was impossible, 
owing to the nature of the ground, to use the bayonet, and the 
musketry fire lasted from 3 a.m. till 11-380, when the arrival of 
some guns at last drove the enemy away, after several hours of 
hard fighting. British loss 5 officers and 56 men, 

After the war of 1816, Sir D, Ochterlony expressed an opinion 
confidentially to Lord Hastings that “the Company’s soldiers, 
then Hindustanis, eould never be brought to resist the shock of 
these energetic mountaineers on their own ground.”’ 

The intelligence of their reverses at Sekha Khatri and Hari- 
harpur spread consternation at Katmandu, 
and the Durbar immediately tendered un- 
qualified submission; and thus was ended the second war in a short 
and brilhant campaign, 


Gurkhas submit. 


On the ith March the treaty of Sezowli was signed, by which 
Népal was reduced to the country lying 
between the River Michi on the east and 
the River Kalion the west, and by this treaty they also ceded nearly 
the whole Terdi west of the Gandak river to the British, 
In fulfilment of the terms of this treaty, a British Resident was 
Mr. Gardner appoint. appointed, Mr. Gardner being selected. ‘The 
ed Resident. King was at this time still young, and Bhim 
Sen Thapa held the reins of government. 
In 1816, the King Girbhan Juddbra Vikrém ah died at the 


Treaty of Segowli, 
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age of 18, and shortly after Mr. Gardner’s arrival, Ie was 
succeeded by his infant son aced two years. 


57, Rajendra Vikrém Sah reigned from 1816 to 1847, when 
he was deposed, being insane, 

Bhim Sena Th&pé continued in complete power as Prime 
Minister. 

In 1823-24 a bad epidemic of cholera swept over Népal. 

In 1829 a month* was lost in the year, which is very unlucky, 
and consequently many beasts, birds, and fishes died. 

In 1830 the powder magazine at Nawakot was struck by 
lightning and 62 men were killed. In the same year the Tham- 
babil magazine was struck by lightning and exploded, and 18 
men were killed. 


In 1833 terrible damage and loss of life oceurred through 
four shocks of earthquake. 

In 1833 the King, instizated by the Queen, endeavoured, but 
without success, to free himself from the rule of Bhim Sen Thapa, 

The attempt was renewed in 1836, and in 1837 Bhim Sen 
Thaépé was removed from office and imprisoned. He was, how- 
ever, soon released, but never regained his former position, and 
in 1839 he was again put in irons. Threats were made that his 
wife and fewale relatives would be shamefully treated in  pub- 

Death of Bhim Sen lic, and preferring to die rather than wit- 
au ness the disgrace, Bhim Sen Thapa commit- 
ted suicidet in prison, So ended the life of a gallant old chief, 
who had ruled the country for twenty-six years. 

In 1843 Matbar Sing Thapd, the nephew of Bhim Sen Thapa, 
who was in exile in the Punjab, was recalled and made Prime 
Minister, 

In 1845 he was murdered at the lnstipgation of one Gagan 
Sing, a great favourite of the Maharani. 

The murder of Gagan Sing and thirty-one of the most in- 

Sir Jang Babddar, Hluential chiefs, in IS46. paved the way for 

the rise c£ Sir Jane Baliadar. 


* In Né.dl the astrologers sometimes increase or decrease the number of months 
in the year, so as to keep the lunar months by which the time of the festivals is 
fixed at the same period. Otherwise the mouths and festivals would fall at various 
times of the year, a3 189 the case in tho Mahomedan ealendar. 


t This suicide (or murder) took place on the 2¥th of July 1539. 
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Finding that Sir Jang Babadar was not so subservient to her 
purposes as she expected, the Mahardéni endeavoured to compass 
his death, but failing, she was expelled with her two sons from 
the country, and was accompanied to Benares by the Méharéja, 
who returned to Nép4l the following year, only to abdicate in 
favour of the heir-apparent, Surendra Vikram. 

In 1847, on the 12th May, (58) Surendra Vikram Sah was 

proclaimed King and reigned from 1847 to 1881, the date of his 
death. 
In September of this year (1847) the deposed King Rajendar 
Vikram Ssh made an attempt to recover his throne, assisted by a 
large party of discontented exiles, At 3 a.m. of 20th September, 
Captain Kanak Sing Adiké4ri surprised the King’s camp at Alu 
or Ulu, killing about 50 or 60 and taking the ex King prisoner. 

Rajer'’ Vikram Sah, ex King of Népal, was from this time 
until date of his death, kept under striet surveillance as a state 
prisoner in Bhatgéon. 

In 1848 an offer was made to the British Government to 
assist in the war with the Sikhs, but the offer was declined. 

On the l5th of January 1850 Sir Jang Bahddar started to 
visit England. 

In 1554 the Népdlese entered into a war with Thibet, which 

Second war with Thi. lasted two years, and terminated favourably 
bet. for Nepal. Dr, Oldfield gives the follow- 
ing details :— 

The first week in April about 1,000 Gurkhas under General 
Dher Sham Sher (the father of the present Prime Minister, 
Maharaja Sir Bir Sham Sher Rana Bahddar) attacked a body of 
about from 3,000 to 5,000 Thibetans and defeated them. 

On the 26th news arrived of a victory gained by the Gurkhds, 
It would appear that a large body of Thibetans occupied a post 
ealled Ganta, about eight miles from Jhanga. For nine days the 
Thibetans repulsed with considerable loss the successive attacks 
of the Gurkhas, but at length they were driven out of the post, 
which was occupied at once by the Gurkhas. 

On the 4th May news arrived that the Gurkh4s bed captured 
the post of Jhanga., 

In November news arrived that a very large force of Thibetans 
and Tartars had surprised the Gurkhd position at Kuti, to which 
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place they had retired at the commencement of the rains. The 
Gurkhas were, after several hours’ hard fightinz, utterly routed 
and Jost 700 men killed and nine guns. 

Only 1,800 Gurkhas eseaped. 

On the 19th November the Thibetans attacked Jhanga at night 
and entered the pcsition, but after some hours’ fighting they were 
driven out and defeated, leaving 1,200 dead behind them. 

On the 24th November news arrived that General Dher 
Sham Sher with 5,000 to 6,000 Garkhbas, divided into mine regi- 
The Thibetans were in an en- 


ments, advanced against hut. 
After some good 


trenched camp, and numbered about 10,000, 
hard fightume they were defeated with a loss of 1,100 killed, 
The Gurkhas here reeovere.l two of the guns they had lost. 

Colonel Sanak Sing with five reciments attacked the Thi- 
betans near Jhanga and killed over 1,100, chietly with the kakri. 

The force in Jhanga killed 559 Thibetans ; after these “reverses 
the Thibetans submitted. 

In 1857, when the Mutiny broke out, the Népalese offered the 
assistance of their troops to the British Government, and the same 
was aceepted on the 26th June. 

On the 2nd July, 3,000 troops were sent off to the plams of 
Tndia, and 1,000 more followed on the 138th and I4th Auguat. On 
the 10th Deeember, Sir Jang Bahddar himself went down with a 
force o£ 8,000, his feree was joined by Colonel Macgregor as Mili- 
tary Commissioner, and assisted in the eampaen of 1°57 and 18538, 

Karly in 1858 numbers of fugitive rebels took refuge in the 
Népalese Terai. In 1859 the Neépalese orgamzed an expedition 
aud swept the 1emnant of the mutineers out of the country. 

In return for the above serviees, Sir Jang Bahadar was created 
a G.C,B., and under a treary concluded on Ist November 1860, the 
tract of country on the Oudh frontier, which had been ceded to 
the British Government 1n 1816, was restured to Népal. 

In 1878 Sir Jang Bahddar died, some say of fever, others 
from the effects of injuries received from a wounded tiger. 

Ranodbip Sing, a brother of Sir Jang Bahddar, then beeame 
Prime Minister. 

In 1881 Surendra Vikram Sah died and was succeeded by his 
grandson Prithwi Viri Vikram Sah, who was born in 1879, and ts 


the present reigning King of Népal (Maharaj Dhira)). 
| 
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On 22nd of November 1885 Ranodhip Sing* was assassinated 
and his nephew Sir Bir Sham Sher Rana Bahddar, the present 
Prime Minister, took up the reins of government. 

In 1856 Sir Bir Sham Sher discovered the existence of a 
whereby his brother Kharak Sham fSher intended to disp] 
aud take over the office of Prime Minister. 

Kharak Sham Sher was banished to Palpd and made 
of that important district. 

When Sir Bir Sham Sher heeame Prime Minister of 
exiled such relations cf his own as he deemed hkely 
source of danger to lim. 

Amonest the exiles was one Ranbir Jane, son of Sir Jane 
Bahdadar. - 

farly in 188% Ranbir Jang attempted to seize Népal by a 
coup-de-main, and an insurrection broke out in the Tergi and 
Hannnumannagar was sacked. 

An action took place (I believe somewhere in the Botwil 
direetion) in which the Ranbir Jang faetion got beaten, 

In February 188s Sir Bir Shain Sher preeeeded to Calentta te 
have an interview with Lord Dufferin, the then Viceroy of India, 
The writer accompanied Sir Bir Sham Sher to Caleatta anc thence 
to Katmandu. Whilst marching throuch the Terai, north of Seow - 
lie, numbere of prisoners, who had been concerned in the Ranbir 
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Jang insurrection, were brought in tted up hand and foot in earts. 

Kach ease was tried by those whose Cnty if was to bear the 
eases, and the next morning Sir Bir Sham Sher himself pronouneca 
sentence on each man, hearing cach man’s ease first. 

“arty in TSS8S a plot was discovered to assassinate Str Bir Sham 
Sher on his return to Katmandu, but owing to the rapidity with 
which he reached WKatmandu, doing three long marches without 
drawing rein, he eseaped, aud the conspirators were apprehended 
and put to death, 

In February 1889, the writer travelled with Sir Bir Sham Sher 
from Botwal to Philbat. During this trip the Sandstone ridee was 


*eosie Jape Baleidur died ino os76. and tn accordance with the daccs of sneer 
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crossed, and for several days the camp travelled through the Dane 
Sallian Valley. Many tigers and much sport was obtained, 


In March 1890 H.R.H. Prince Aibert Victor of Wales pro- 
ceeded to Philibit, and thence into the Népdlese jingle to the 
north, on a shooting expedition, which Sir Bir Sham Sher had got 
up on his account, 

The writer was detailed as assistant to Major KE. Ll. Durand* 
(now Sir Edward Durand). Ten tigers, eight leopards, five bears, 
and numbers of deer and other game were obtained. 

In 1892 Sir Bir Sham Sher provided Katmande with a fnll sup- 
ply of pure spring water,—-a measure which must have cost him much 
money, as the water had to be carried in pipes from a lous distance, 
but which speaks well for the enlightened policy he has introduced, 

In 1893 Sir Bir Sham Sher was knighted, and duringe the eold 
weather of 1893-94 was a guest of Lord Roberts, V.C., Com- 
mander-in-Clief in India, at the various camps of exercise being 
held. 

The moderation with which Sir Bir Sham Sher acted when first 
he took over the Prime Ministership of Nepal, stands in marked 
contrast with former action in like cases, 

He has permitted the free enlistment of Gurkha reeruits for 
the Native Army in India. 

Sir Bir Sham Sher has proved himself fo be an alle man, and 
by his liberality, his moderation, and his impartiality, he is rapidly 
making himself famous in his own land, respected by all, and 
loved by his own countrymen, 

Nhe Népdlese Army is said to consiat of 20,000 drilled soldiers 
ineluding artillery, who are almost all paid in 
land. They are drilled aceording to the 
English drill book and with English words of command. 

At a parade held in Katmandu on 6th March 1858, 108 ouns 
marched past the Prime Minister, and it is therefore only natural 
to conelude that the Népdlese are strong in this branch, 

Several regiments are armed with Martini-Henrys manufac- 


Népal Arroy. 


ture! ia the country. More are being daily manufactured, 


* Major Durand was Resident in Nepal at this tine, and if was owing to his 
kindness that the writer of this beok was conttuanliv meeting NGpalese officials of 
high rank, whereby mnuch usefil information was gathered, whilst friendly relationa 
were established which preved uf erent valae Lo reerourtyer. 
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and it would appear the whole army is to receive them. There 
are also a number of Népélese-made sniders, and some thousands 
of Enfields, either captured from the mutineers in 1559, or given 
by the British Government. 

Besides the regular army of 30,000 there is a large force 
of men who have served for several years and taken their dis- 
charge, 

Theae nen (called Dadkvias}, after staying a few years at 
home, may again enter the ranks, and take the place of others who 
in turn lie by for a year or two, 

Thus the Népalese could with very little trouble raise a foree 
of from 60,000 to 70,000 men who have been trained to arms. 

The usual dress of the army is a blue cotton tunie and pyjamas 
of the same colour 

Some few regiments have red cloth tunies and dark trousers 
with red stripes. 

The artiller’ uniform is blue, 

‘Lhe head-dress of all consists of a kind of skull-eap, with a 
thick tightly rolled) coil or rim, whieh is in mest cases adorned 
with silver or brass wire. 

On the head-dress each soldier, as a distinetive mark of his revi- 
ment, wears a silver badye, the property of Government. Some 
of these are crescent-shaped (The Rille Rugiment), o'hers oval, and 
60 On, 

The ofieers wear gold badges, which are jewelled, or jewelled 
and plumed, according to their rank, 

All regiments are now armed with either Martini- Henrys (manu- 
factured im Nepal), sniders, or muzzle-loading percussion-cap 
infield rifles. Every soldier carries a kukri in addition to his 


bayonet. 
The Népalese cavalry all told is about 70 strong, ‘These men 
Cavalry. are used as orderlies. 


As regards the eflicieney of the army, there is no doubt that the 
material is good, and for defensive purposes in their own hills and 
forest, the soldhers would fight well and be formidable foes, The 
weak point in the army are the officers, who are geneially either 
very old men long past doing work, or very young lads. 

The home-maile rifles, too, are very inferior, whilst their ammu- 
nition is distinetly bad. They have not yet succeeded in learning 
how to make cood powder. 
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Musketry practice, if any at all, is much too insufficient 
for the men to be skilled shots, even admitting the rifles to be 
eipable of carrying true for any distance, 

Regarding throwing open the country to Europeans, the 
Gurkhas havea saying “ with the merchant comes the musket, and 
with the Bible comes the bayonet. ’’? They have always shown the 
strongest objection to admitting any European into Népal, and 
they seem to consider that, were they to relax this rule, their 
independence, of which they are intensely proud, would shortly be 
lost. 

Perhaps they are right ? 
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GENEALOGY OF SIR JANG BAHADAR, 


Genealogy of Swasti Srimad Ati-Prachand Bin] dandetyany ie 
Gri Sri Mhdrdja Sir Jang Bahddar Rind, G.C, B, and G.CS./,, 
Thong-Lin-Pim-Ma- Ko-Kdug-Vdng-Sydn, Prime Minaster and Com- 
man(lerarie Chief of Neépal, 

Tata Rand was Raja of Chitaur. His nephew hid a son named 
Rémé Sinha RAnd, who, when Chitaur was taken (1324), came to 
the hills with four of his followers, and entered and remained for 
gome time in the service of a hill Raja. 

The Raja treated him with much kindness and gave him in 
marriage the daughter of the Raja of Binati, a Bagali Kshattei, 

By her he had six sons. 

One of these six sons showed much bravery in a battle which 
was fought between the hill Raja and the Réja of Satin Kot, for 
which he had the title of Konwar*® Khandka conferred on him, by 
which title his descendants are known to this day. 

Rémi Sinha had a son called Raut Konwar, who was made 
nobleman by the hill Raja, and Commandant of troops, 

Kdut Konwaér had a son named Abiréma Konwar, who was 
invited by the Raja of Kaski, who made him a nobleman. 


a 


Alurama had a daughter of reat beauty, whom the Raja of 
Kaski wished to marry by “ Kalaspuja.?¢  Ahirdma rephed that 
he would only give his dauchter in lawful marriage, and in no 
other way. 

The Raja then wanted to take her by force, and brought troops 
to the village, but Ahtrama was assisted by the people ef the village, 
of the Parajuli Thapat caste, and an affray took place in which 
persons on both sides were wounded, 

The same day Aliarama took his family and went to Gurkha 
and took service under M Aharaja Prithwi Narayan, who eave him 
the village of Rouwar Khola to live in and made him a nobleman. 

His son Rama Kaishna Konwar was made a nobleman at 4 
years of age, and having given proof of great bravery in one or two 
battles, which he fought and gained ag 


ainst hill Rajas, was made 
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* Konwar is a tribe of Khas. Khandka is a ‘pad’? of the Konwiar, as well as a 
Bep irate tribe, 
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f This ecremony doea not adinit to the fall standing of a lawfully married wife. 
q Khas Thapa. See chapter on Tribes under “ Khas Chapa.” 
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Commander-in-Chief (Sardar) of the army, and sclected to sub- 
jugate Népal. 

After taking Patan and Bhatedon, Maharaja Prithwi Narayan 
sent him to the East along with three or four other Sardadrs and 
after some fighting he conquered us far as Méchi. 

After his return he was sent to Pyuthan, where he established a 
magazine, and where he died at the age of 59. 

His son Ranjit Konwiar, when 21 years old, obtained the post. of 
Subéh of Jamla. The country had only been reeently conquered. 

The Jamliyas fled to Homld, whence they brought troops to 
retake the country, but were repulsed by Ranjit Kunwar. He was 
then ordered to conquer Kangra, and having captured Jhapahesar 
in’ Kumaon, he attacked and took it by storm after a severe en- 
eounter with Sansér Smgh. 

During the attack, as Ranjit was sealing the wall by a bamboo 
ladder, he received a bullet in the right breast and fell down, 
Hfe died from the effects of this wound at the age of 58. 

His son Bainar Sinha Konwéar was then 22 years old and was 
made the principal among the four Kajis (muktar), 

Ife was present when Maharaja Ran Bahadar Séh was struck 
with a sword by his step-brother Sher Bahadar. The Maharaja 
ealled for help and Balnar Sinha killed Sher Bahddar. 

Kaji Balnar Sinha dicd a natural death at the age of 59, 

His eldest son was Sri Maharaj Sir Jang Bahadar Rand, G.CLB., 
G.C.S.1., and Thong-lin-Pim-Ma-Ko- Kany. Vaug-Sydn, 

Sir Jane Bahddar died in 1878 from effects of injuries he received 
from a wounded tiger, so it is rumoured, although it is always 
suid he died of fever, 

Hle was succeeded by his younger brother Ranodhip Sinha, who 
was assassinated on 22nd November 1885, 

Ranodhip Sinba was sueceeded by Sir Bir Sham Sher, eldest son 
of Dher Sham Sher, a brother of Sir Jang Bahddar. 

Sir Bir Sham Sher was kuighted in 13893. 
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CHAPTER LV, 


ABORIGINAL TRIBES OF NEPAL, AND 
MLLITARY TRIBES OF NEPAL. 


ABORIGINAL TRIBES. 


N &phu, a name celebrated in Hindu legend, in a strict sense 
ought to be applied to that country only which is in the vicinity of 
Katmanda, the capital; but at present it is usually given to the 
whole territory of the Gurkha King. 

''o the present day even Gurkhas when talking of “ Nép4l ” 
are generally, if nct always, referring to Katmandu. 

In this book “ Népal” will refer to the whole territory of the 
Gurkha King. 

The aboriginal stock of Népal is most undoubtedly Mongolian. 
This fact is inscribed in very plain characters in their faces, forms, 
and languages. 

Amongst the aborigines of Népal must be counted the Magrars; 
Gurungs, Newars, Suowars, Khambus,* Yakkas,* Yakthumbas,* 
Murmis, and Lepchas. 

All of these are undoubtedly descended from Mongolian or 
Thibetan stock. 

The Newars, owing to the geographical position of their valley 
which practically prevented them from wandering, and to the 
sanctity of the same, which, for centuries before Christ, drew devout 
Hindus and Buddhists, have more marked racial characteristics 
than the other aboriginal tribes. They were also more civilized, 
having a literature of their own, and being skilled in arts. 

Physically speaking, there isa very strong resemblance between 
Magars, Garungs, Sunwars, Rais and Limbas. 

Writing about aboriginal tribes of Népal, Brian Hodgson says: — 

«That the Sab-Himalayan races are all closely affiliated, 
and are one and all of northern origin, are facts long ago 
indicated by me, and which seem to result from sufficient evidence 
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* Khambus are Rais, Yakkas are practically Raigalso, Yakthumbas are Limbus 
Khamwbus, Yakkas, and Yakthumbas form the Kiranti group. 
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from the comparative vocabularies* { have furmshed. But to it, 
lingual evidence in a more ample form will, however, in due time 
be added, as well as the evidence deducible from the physical 
attributes, and from the creeds, customs, and legends of these races, 

‘’ The transit from the north into Népal was certainly made 
before the Thibetans had adopted from India the religion and litera- 
ture of Buddhism. 

“This fact is as clearly impressed upon the crude dialects and 
cruder religious tenets of the Sub-Himalayans, as their northern 
origin is upon their peculiar forms and features, provided these 
points be investigated with the requisite eare, That phystocnomy 
exhibits, generally and normally, the Seythic or Mougelian type of 
human kind, but the type is often much softened and medified 
and even frequently passes into a near approach to the full Cauea- 
sian dignity of bead and face. 

“The broken or depressed tribes which originally peopled Népal, 
passed the Himalayas at various periods, but all lone antecedent to 
the immigration of the dominant tribes, and prior to the least whisper 
of tradition, and the lingual and phyrical traits of these broken tribes, 
as might be expected, constitute several liaks of connection between 
the Altaic tribes on the north and Dravirmian on the south. The 
ceneral deseription of the Himalavans, both of earlier and Jater immi- 
gration, is as follows: [lead and face very broad, usually widest 
between the cheek bones, sometimes as wide between the anoles of 
the jaws ; forehead broad, but often narrowing upwards ; chin defect- 
ive; mouth largeand sahent, but the tceth vertical and the lips not 
tumid ; guins, especially the upper, thickened remarkably 5 eves 
wide apart, flush with the checks, and more or less obliquely set, 
in the head; nose pyramidal, sufficiently lone and elevated, save 
at the base, where it is depressed, so as often to Jet the eyes run 
togcther, coarsely formed and thick, specially towards the end, and 
furnished with Jarge round nostrils; hair of head 
straizht; of the face and body deficient; stature 
but muscular and strong. Character phleematie, 
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* Briar Hodgson says :— 


Within the modern kingdom of Nepal there are Chirtecu distinet and stron 
marked dialects spoken, v7z., the Khas, Magar, (rorgny, Sanwar, Kachari 
Chepang, Kusiinda, Mirmi, Newari, Kirfnti, Limndeian aud Lepeuan, 

“With the exception of the first these are all of ‘Trang Himalavan stoek and 
are closcly affillated, They areall extremely rode, swing ta the people who spunk 
them having crossed the snows before learning dawned opou Phivet.’ 
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intellect and feeling, but good-humoured, cheerful and tractable, 
though somewhat impatient of continuous toil, 

‘© Drunkenness and dirtiness are more frequent than 1o0 the 
plains. Crimeis much rarer, however, and truth more regarded 
and the character on the whole amiable. 

“The customs and manners have nothing very remarkable, and 
the creed may be best described by negatives. 

“The home population is intensely tribual, some races being 
bound together by a common apfellation, as the Limbs and Rais 
for example. A few tribes such as the Newdrs have long becom:3 
stationary cultivators; and the Gurungs are still, for the most 
part, pastoral, 

“ There are no craftsmen, generally speaking, proper to these 
tribes; strangers and helot races, located among them for ages 
untold, beimg smiths, carpenters, curriers, potters, etc., and the 
women of each tribe being its domestic weavers.” 


MILITARY TRIBES OF NEPAL. 


The military tribes of Népal from which the fighting element 

is almost exclusively drawn for the army are the following :— 
The Khas, Magar, Gurung, and Thakur. | 

There are also a few Limbs, Rais, and Sunwars to be found 
in most of our Gurkha regiments, and numbers of them are yearly 
enlisted into the various Military Police Battalions of Assam and 
Burma, 

Experience gained in Sikkim, Burma, and elsewhere, would 
prove -Limbds, Rais, and Sunwars to be excellent soldiers, and the 
prejudice which existed against them would seem rightly to be 
dying out rapidly. 

A few Navarkotis (Newd4rs) are also found in most of our regi- 
ments. 

Murmis (Limas) also have been enlisted in fairly large num- 
bers in Military Police Battalions, and seem to have acquitted them- 
selves well in service. 

With the exception of the Khas and Thakur, all the above tribes 


were the aborigines of the country, and to this day show an un- 
doubted Mongolian origin. 
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Tbe Khas and Thakurs also show a strain of Mongolian blood 
but to a lesser devree. 

The most ancient records would seem to prove cnat Nép4l was 
originally inhabited by Mongolians. Probably from one of the 
great waves of Mongolian conquest, which spread through the 
breadth of Asia from east to west, some side wave was washed 
over the bleak snows of the mighty Himalayas, into the fertile 
plains and valleys of Népal. Finding here a eool and bracing 
climate and a fertile soil, this mass of Mongolians settled down and 
adopted the country as their own. 

But again the southern boundary of Népél rested on India, 
from whence continual streamlets of natives were finding their way 
into Népal. 

We have historical evidence of the existence in NépAl, long 
prior to the advent of Sakia Simha, of Hindus from the plains of 
India. 

We hear of the daughter of Asoka (about B. C. 250) being 
married in Népal to the descendant of a Chattri, who had settled 
there centuries before. 

It can, therefore, reasonably be presumed that for centuries 
before and after our Christian era, a continual dribbling of natives 
of India was fincing its way into Népél and settling there, and we 
therefore have these two races, vig., Mongolians and natives of 
India, meeting and mixing ;—perhaps at one time fighting each 
other, at others resting peacefully side by side, but nevertheless 
ever meeting, and mixing their blood in legitimate marriage or 
otherwise. 

From this was created a race which, owing to the preponder- 
ance of Mongolian blood, would ethnologically be called Mongo- 
lian, but yet has safficient mixed blood to show a decided foreign 
strain too, 

‘The northern wave, which originally peopled Népél, probably 
consisted of a most uncivilized ignorant race, with, perhaps, no re- 
lizion at all. Those who came from the south, on the other hand, 
were Hindus, whose religion even then was an old-established one, 
and who were famous for their intelligence and civilization, 

Although, perhaps, immensely in the minority, it can be easily 
conceived how the civilized and intelligent minority would affect 
the ignorant masses, and in time imbue the aborigines to a certain 
degree with their customs, manners, and religion, 
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The immigration of Hindus seems to have been most heavy 
in the western and south-western portions of Népél, vzz., about 
Jamla and Sallian, Hence we find the men of Doti and Western 
Népal generally, in language, customs, religion and appearance, 
far more like the natives of India than the rest of the inhabitants 
of Népal, whilst the further north and east we go, the stronger 
become the Mongolian appearance and peculiarities. 

Of the early history of Népal we know little more than that, 
prior to the Gurkha conquest, the country of Népal was divided, 
roughly speaking, from west to east, into 

(1) Baisia Raj. (3) Nepal Raj. 

(2) Chaobisia Raj. (4) Rai or Kirant Raj. 

(5) Limba Raj. 

Fach of these was subdivided ivto a number ot petty princi- 
palities and small independent States, which, though constantly 
warring amongst. themselves, had but little or no connection with 
the plains of Hindustan, 

The vast tract of forest, and of marshy malarious land, which 
skirts almost uninterruptedly the southern face of the Himalayas, 
from Assam in the east, almost tv the Sutlej in the north-west, 
formed an insuperable bar to any regular intercourse between the 
natives of the plains and those of the hills. 

Thus isolated from connection with Hindustan, the hill Rajas 
and their subjects became, as it were, ‘‘a peculiar people.”  Ab- 
sorted in their own internal affairs—at one time warring with 
neighbouring chiefs, at another occupied in pastoral pursuits, or in 
hunting expeditions in their own territories—they knew little, and 
cared less, about the political changes and revolutions which were 
occurring in Bengal. 

Inhaliting a cool and bracing elimate, with mixed biood of the 
Mongolian and the native of India, they were physically far supe- 
rior to the languid and enervated residents of Bengal. 

The original purity of their soil had never been sullied by 
the foot of the-Mahomedan conqueror, 

Morally, therefore, as well as physically, they looked, and they 
to this day still look, upon themselves as superior to any of the 
plains-men. 

These feelings induced a proud independence and energy of 
character almost unknown in other parts of India, 
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Such of these mountaineers as had adopted Hindisiens, did so 
only to a certain degree, and they and their descendants refused 
to be hampered by all the bigotry and prejudices of Brahminical 
law. Whilst they retained the substance they rejected much of 
the shadow of Hinduism, and openly disregarded many observ- 
ances which were and are considered as essential by the more 
orthodox professors of that religion in the plains, Such conduct 
naturally gave great offence. The Hindus of the Himalayas 
began to be looked upon by the Hindus of the plains very much 
as the Protestant is looked upon by the Roman Catholic. As the 
erthodox Roman Catholic calle the Protestant a “ heretic,” so the 
orthodox Brahman of Benares calls his brother Hindu of Népal 
a Pariah,” 

These various differences in religion, In customs, in oceupa- 
tions, and in language, engendered great bitterness of feeling 
between the races of the plains and the races of the hills, 

Hence to this day we find the vigorous hill races of Népal 
speaking with contempt of the “ Madhesia,’? whilst the orthodox 
Hindu of the plains looks upon the “ Pahariahs ” (Highlanders) as 
more or less uveonverted barbarians. 

Such tribes of Nepal as are enlisted into the army or military 
police will now be briefly discussed, commencing in the next 
chapter wilh a few remarks on the “ Gurkhas” asa nation, and 
then dealing separately with the four tribes of which the Gurkha 
nition consists. 
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CHAPTER V 


GURKHAS; 


THEIR CUSTOMS, MANNERS, CHARACTERISTICS, 
AND TRIBES. 


As already mentioned we know that, prior to the Gurkha 
conquest, Nép4l was divided into, broadly speaking, five Raéjs, each 
of which was sub-divided into various little primeipalities. Within 
the Chaobisia Raj existed a district called Gurkha, 

This district is situated in the north-east portion of the basin 
of the Gandak, occupying the country be- 
tween the Trisulgana and the Sweti Gandak. 

The chief town is called Gurkh&é and is about 55 miles to the 
west of K&tmandu. 

This town, and eventually the district, is said to have obtained 
its name from a very famous saint called Gurkhanat, or Gurakhanat, 
who resided in a cave, which still exists, in the hill on which the 
city of Gurkha ts built. 

The ancestors of the present race of Gurkhas derived their 

Definition of the national name of Gurkha from this district. 
term © Gurkhé.” in which they first established themselves as 
an independent power. The term “Gurkha’’ is not limited to any 
particular class or clan; it is applied to all those whose ancestors 
inhabited the country of Gurkha, and who from it subsequently 
extended their conquests far and wide over the eastern and western 
hills. 

The men of Doti, Jamla, and other western portions of Népal 
and the Kumdaon hills, are Parbattias (Highlanders), but they are 
not Gurkhfs, and never were so ; whilst some Damais and Sarkhis 
are recognized as ‘f Gurkhalis,” notwithstanding their very low 
social standing, from the mere fact of their ancestors having 
resided in the Gurkha district. 

The inhabitants of the town and district of Gurkha, or any- 
how the fighting classes of the same, were almost entirely Khas, 
Magars, and Gurungs, whilst the rulers and nobility were mostly 
Thakurs, 


Gurkha. 
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The only fighting siete, therefore, that have aright to mae 
term “ Gurkhaéli” would be the Thékurs, Kbas, Magars, and 
Gurungs. 

These four are therefore treated in this book under the head- 
ing of Gurkhas, after which follow a few remarks on the remaining 
military tribes of Népal. 

It is said that about 600 years before Christ, Sakya Simha 
(Buddha—the wise one) visited the Népal Valley, and found that 
the fundamental principles of his religion bad already been intvro- 
duced amongst the Newars by Manjusri from China. 

To Manjusri by the Buddhists and to Vishnu by the Hindus 
are assigned, respectively, the honour of having by a miracle 
converted the large mountain lake of Naga Vasa into the present 
fertile Népal Valley, by cutting with one blow of a sword the 
pass by which the Bhagmati river leaves the valley of Népal. To 
this day this pass is called *f Kot bar,’’ Sword cut.” 

It is known as a fact that 800) years before Christ, Buddhism 
flourished in oo and it is still nominally the faith of the 

majority of Newdars (some Newars have been Hindus from time 
immemorial) ; yet it is steadily being supplanted by Hinduism, and 
before another century may possilly have entirely disappeared, 

The Khas are Hindus. The Magars ond Gurungs are so also 
nominally, but their Hinduism ts not very strict. 

‘The Gurunes in their own country are really Buddhists, though 
they would not admit it in India, 

To this day their priests in their own homes are Lémds and 
Giabrings, bul when serving in our regiments they submit to the 
Brahmans and employ them for all priestly functions. 

The fashionable religion is Hinduism, and it may therefore be 
said that Gurkhas are Hindus, and with them, therefore, Brahmans 
are the highest caste, from whose bands no impurity can come. 
The Brahmans wear the thread (Janéi). 

In the case of Brahman with Khas, or Khas with lower 


Connection of higher grades, there ean be no marrage, 
with lower castes. 


Neither can a Magar marry a Gurung or vice versd, nor can 

a Solahjat Gurung marry into the Charjat or vce versd. 
On the cecasion of the birth of a child a rejeicing takes place for 
eleven days, and no one except near relatives 


Religious rites. : ; . 
B can eat er drink with the father for ten days. 
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On the eleventh day the Brahman comes, performs certain cere- 


XS Aa 


monies, after which the father 1s supposed to be clean, and all 
The same ceremony 


friends are feasted and alms are given. 
pus the birth of 


exactly takes place for a daughter as for a son, 
the latter is hailed with joy, aa he has to perform the ‘‘ Kiriya ”’ 


or funeral rites of the parents. The girl is looked upon more or 


less as an expense. 

In our reciments eleven days’ leave is always granted to a man 
when a child is born to him. 

The Brahman (Opadia) selects a name for the child on the 
eleventh day. Boys up to the age of six months, and girls up_ to 
five months, are suckled from their mothers’ breasts only. 

On arriving at that age a grand dinner is given, and the 
Brahmans are feasted and propitiated. 

Every friend and relation that has been invited is supposed 
to feed the child with grain, but this is merely a form, each man 
just putting a grain in the child’s mouth. 

The ceremony is called “ Bhat Khilana,” “ to feed with rice.’’ 

All the friends and relations are also supposed to give the 
child presents, which generally take the shape of bangles of 


silver or gold. 
Betrothals (called MAéngni) take place at 


any age over five years, 

When a marriage is agreed upon, the parents of the boy give 
a gold ring to the girl, as a sign of betrothal, 

This is called “Sahi Mundri,” | 

‘5 ; a * ‘ ° 

Five or six friends of the parents of the boy, and these must 
belong to the same clan as the boy, and five or six friends of 
the parents of the girl, and these must belone to the same clan 
as the girl’s father, assemble to witness the agreement in the 


Betrothals, 


presence of a Brahman. 
A dinner is then given to the friends and relations of the 


contracting parties by the father of the girl, but the father of 
the boy is supposed to take with him some dahi (sour milk) and 
plantains as his share towards the dinuer, 

After a betrothal, except by breaking off the engagement 
which can be done by going through a certain ceremony before 
witnesses, but which is considered very bad form, neither party 
can marry any one elss, unless on the death of one of them 
when, if the real marriage has not taken place, or been consum- 


mated, they can do so. 
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Marriages can take place at any time after the age of 7. It 
i8 considered good to get a girl married 
before she reaches the age of 13. 

A widow cannot marry a second time, but it is not con- 
sidered disgraceful for her to form part of another man’s houses 
hold. 


Marriages. 


A widower can marry again. 

If a boy, without being engaged to her, meets a gil, falls in 
love, runs away and marries her, he and his bride cannot approach 
the girl’s father until called by him. When the father-in-law 
relents, he will send word telling the boy that he may present 
himeelf with his wife at his home on a certain hour of a certain 
day. On their arrival the father-in-law will pamt a spot on eheir 


“Dhok Dinnn,” to forcheads with a mixture of rice and dab 
aE RU DUAIE St: (Tika fPinee), and then the boy and vir] will 
have to make submission by bending down and saluting him. 
This is called “ Dhok Dinnu.”’ 

Amongst Magars it is customary for marriages to be performed 
by Brahmans, and the ceremony is conducted in much the same 
way as the ordinary Hindu marriage. There 1s the STS 
procession Janti, which is so timed as to reach the bride's house 
after midday, and which is first greeted with a shower of rice-balls, 
and then feasted by the parents of the bride. The actual marriage 
takes place at night, when the ceremony of Phera eireumambulation 
round the sacred fire) is performed, and afterwards the Anchal 
Ghataé (knotting a cloth whieh is stretched from the bnidevroom’s 
waist over the bride’s shoulder). | 

The latter ceremony is s:d to constitute the essential marriage 
tie. 

After marriage a divorce can be obtained by a Gurung (3 

Divorce, Sinko Daigo often amongst Magars too) by BONE 
or Sinko Pangra. through a ceremony called ‘ Siako Daigo?’ 
or,, Sinko Pangr4,” but both the husband and wife must agree to 
this. A husband has to psy R10 for his divorce, and the wite 
R161). Two pieces of split bamba are tied together, placed on ie 
mud balls, and the money is put close by. If either party takes 
up the bambds, breaks them, and picks up the money, the other 
party can go his or her way in peace and amity, and marry again 
legally, 


o (and 
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In Népal, Lamas, xesictad by Giehrnes fulfil the priestly 
functions of the Gurungs, both of the Charjat and the Solahjat, 
but in our regiments Gurung marriage ceremonies are performed 
by Brahmans. They say with true philosophy, ‘ Jaisé des vaied 
bhes,’’? which might be translated as ‘do in Rome as the Romans 
do.”’ 

In Népdal, no ceremony, whether that of marriage, burial, or 
naming a child at birth, is performed until the officiating ame 
has determined the pienetions moment by consultation of astro- 
logical tables, and by casting the horoscove, On this much stress 
is laid. In the marriage* of Gurungs some ceremony resembling 
the Anchal Ghata is performed by the Lamas, and red-lead is 
sprinkled by the bridegroom over the head of the bride. 'Ihis 
completes the actual ceremony, All friends and relations are 
supposed to look away from the bride whilst the red-lead is 
actually being sprinkled. This ceremony is called “ Shindde 
Halnu,” “ to sprinkle red-lead,.’’ 

A Magar will not allow his daughter to marry into the clan 
from which he may himself have taken a wife, but Gurungs have 
no objection to this, Neither Magars nor Gurungs, however, will 
take wives from the clan they may belone to themselves, 

No Chiarjait Garung can marry a Solahjat or vce versd. 

Breaches of conjugal fidelity are punished most severely by the 
Gurkhas in Népal. 

An erring wife is imprisoned for life, and the dishonoured hus- 
band was expected to cut down the seducer 
with his kukri the first time he encountered 
him. Sir Jang Bahddar, however, pliuced restrictions on this 
custom, as it was found open to much abuse. 

The culprit is now arrested, and after his guilt is proved, the 
injured husband is allowed to cut him down in public, the victim 
being allowed a chance of escaping by running away, for which 
purpose he is given a start of a few yards. 

Practically, however, his chance of escaping is very small, as 
he is generally tripped up by some bystander. 

The adulterer, however, can save his life, with the loss of caste, 
if he passes under the lifted leg of the husband, but this is so igno- 
minious that death is usually preferred. ‘he woman can save her 


Adultery. 


* Shindtir Hadinu. 
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paramour if she persits in saying that he is not the first man with 
whom she has gone astray. 
In Népal cow-killing and murder are punished with death 
Punishmente ag ine Maiming cows and manslaughter by im- 
flicted in Népal. prisonment for life, and other acts of violence 
by imprisonment and fines. 

Prisoners sre used in Népal for all public werks, They get no 
pay and are merely fed and clothed with prison garb. No one 
seems to be in charge of them when returning to prison. They 
apparently are expected to do so of their own accord, and, stranve 
to say, they do. 

In Népal, if a low-caste person pretends to belong to a higher 
one, and induces a high-easte person to partake of food or water 
at his house, he renders himself lable to a heavy fine or im- 
prisonment, or confiscation of all his property, or he may even be 
sold into slavery. 

The victim of lis deception is re-admitted to his caste on pay- 
ment of certain fees to the priests, and the performance of certain 
fasts and ceremonies (prayds ehit). 

Brahmans and women are never eapitally punished, The 
severest punishment for women, publicly, is imprisonment for life, 
and for Brahmans the same with degradation from easte. 

Slavery is one of the institutions of Nepal. Every person of any 
means has several slaves (kamaéras) in his household. Most of 
these have been born slaves in the country, but free men and 
women with all their families may be sold into slavery as a punish-~ 
ment for certain crimes, such as incest and some offences against 
caste. 

The price of slaves ranves for females from 150 to 200 rupees, 
and for males from 100 to 150 rupees. They are usually well 
treated and seem quite contented and happy. 

Should a slave havea child by her master, she can claim her 
freedom, 

In Népélastrologers form a large class of the learned community. 
Some of them are priests, but in general the professions are distinct. 

In Népdl the time for everything, from taking a dose of 
physic tothe declaration of war, is determined by the astrologers, 

Baidis, or medical mon, are very numerous ty Népal. Atl fami 
lies of any pretension have at least ore permanently attached ta 
‘heir service, 
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The scutes of valeeké aud aéeotulanta are saeaeied by a special 
class of people, chiefly Newars, 

The old savage code of punishments involving mutilation, stripes, 
ete., was abolished by Sir Jang Bahadaron his return from 
England, Treason, rebellion, desertion in time of war, and 
other offences aguinst the State are punished by death or imprison- 
ment for life; bribery and peculation by Government servants, by 
fines, imprisonment, and dismissal from office. 

Every district now has its kutcherry, where cases are tried and 
disposed of, but any man may appeal, if dissatisfied, to Bir Sham 
Sher. Justice on the whole is pretty fairly administered. 

The people of Népaél are poor bat contented. They have few 
taxes to pay, and their customs and prejudices are not interfered 
with. 

In our regiments, on the death of a near relative, leave is erant- 

Deaths and mourning, ed for 13 days. For «a father the son 
“Duakkha Baknu”? (to mourns 13 days. If an unmarried daughter 
etn dies, the father mourns 13 days, unless she 
was still a suckling, when he would only mourn for five days. Ifa 
married daughter dies, the father mourns her for one day only, 
but the father-in-law will mourn for 13 days, 

Men shave their heads, lips, cheek, chins, and eyebrows for 
parents ; also for an elder brother if both parents are dead, but 
rot otherwise, 

Men shave their heads only for sons, younger brothers, and 
dauchters 1f unmarried, 

On the death of a Gurung in his own country he ts buried. 
The following ceremony takes place. ‘The body is wrapped round 
with many folds of white cloth, pinned together by splinters of 
wood ; it is then carried by friends and relations to the grave-yard. 
At the entrance of the cemetery it is met by the officiating Lama, 
who, dressed in a long white garment, walks round the cemetery, 
singing a dirge, and the body is carried behind him until he stops 
opposite the grave. It is next lowered into the grave, and then 
all friends and relations are supposed to throw a handful of earth 
upon the body, after which the grave is filled up, and stones placed 
above. 

In our service Magars and Gurungs on death are either buried 
or burned (but nearly always Buried), according to the wish of the 
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nearest relative, If they die either of cholera or of small-pox, they 
are Invariably buried, 

Every regiment, if possible, should be provided with a cemetery. 
The men much appreciate this, 

The laws of inheritance are the same in Népal as throughout 
HJindustan. ‘The eldest son obtains the 
largest portion of the property of his deceased 
father, but provision is made for the younger children and 
widow, 

In our regiments sepoys are allowed to make any one they 
choose their heirs. 

Magars and Gurunegs are exceedingly superstitious. The most 

Searing. ordinary occurrences of every-day life are 
referred by them to supernatural agency, 
frequently to the malevolent action of some demon. These god- 
Jines have in consequence to be continually propitiated. Among 
the minor Hindu deities, Dioréli, Chandi, and Dévi are those 
specially worshipped in Gurkhi regiments. Outbreaks of any 
epidemic disease, such as cholera or small-pox, are invariably re« 
garded as a malign visitation of Diorali or Dévi. When going on 
a journey no one will start on an unlucky day of his own accord. 
After the date has been fixed, should any unforeseen occ irrence 
prevent a man from starting, he will often walk out a mile or two 
on the road he intended taking, and leave a stick onthe ground, 
as a proof of his intention having been carried ont. 

In Mareh 1889 a Gurkhdé woman died of cholera in t) . Gorakh- 
pur recruiting depét. Every Gurkha officer, nop-co: missioned 
officer, and man at the depot at once subscribed. The recruiting 
officers gave their share, and with the proceeds three goats, three 
fowls, four pigeons, and fcod of sorts, were purchased. Of these, 
one goat and the four pigeons were let loose, and the food thrown 
away in the name of Dévi, and tbe balance of animals were sacrificed 
to her, and then divided and eaten up. Before killing the animals, 
they all prayed together: “O mother Dévi, we kill these beasts 
in thy name; do thou in return keep away all sickness from us,” 

As no fresh case occurred, although there was some cholera 
about in the district, all the Gurkhds in the dep6t were more firmly 
convinced than ever toat this was due entirely to their having 
propitiated Dévi, 


Inheritance. 
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Every Gurkha regiment has a shrine to Deorah, and on the 
seventh day of the Dasehra this is visited by the whole batta- 
lion in state procession. 

The following is a table of the festivals observed by Gurkhas 


Festivals. ip our service, with the leave allowed :— 


Basant Panchmi (in honour of Spring) ; - 1 day. 
Shibratri ‘ é ‘ 2 ‘ ‘ a AY gs 
Holi (carnival) . : ° : : . 9 dass, 
Sawan Sakrati ‘ . . . . - 1 day. 
Riki Tarpan 2 ‘ ‘ : : Z ae cme 
Janam Asthmi (called Janmasthami) . ‘ Poe ee 
Dasehra (called Dasain) — . . : . 10 days. 


Diwali (called Tiwar, the feast of lamps in honour 
of the goddess Bhowa dni, at new moon of month 


of Khatik)  . - ‘ eo Boy 
Méghia Sakrat (Hindu New Near) ; : ~ Iday. 


The ceremonies at these festivals and their observance are with 
a few mivor points, the same as in Hindustan. 

These holidays should not in any way be curtailed or interfered 
with, but should be granted in full. 

The Dasehra is the chief festival of the Gurkhas, and they 
endeavour to celebrate it whether in quar- 
ters or the field. 

Great preparations are made for it in procuring goats, buffaloes, 
ete., for the sacrifice. 

Every man in the reyviment subseribes (a certain amount 
towards the expenses. The commanding officers often give a 
buffalo or two, and every British officer subscribes a certain 
amount also, 

The arms of the regiment are piled, tents erected, and spec- 
tators invited to witness the dexterity of the meu in severing tlhe 
heads of buffaloes, the children performing the: same office on 
goats. The period of this festival is considered an auspicious time 
for undertaking wars, expeditions, ete, 


Dasebra. 
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PECULIARITIES REGARDING CERTAIN FESTIVALS 
AS OBSERVED IN NEPAL. 


The “ Diwali ” festival takes place about 20 days after the 
Dasehra on the 15th of Khatik, The people worship Lakshmi, the 
goddess of Wealth, illuminate their houses and gamble all night 
long. In Népal mambioe in public (which is illegal at all other 
times) is allowed for three days and nights during the Diwali. 

Many curious tales are told regarding the heavy stakes the 
Népalese will rnt on the throw of a dice, such as staking their 
wives, ete, 

One man is. d to have cut off his left hand and put it down 
under a cloth as | s stake. On winming, he insisted on his oppo- 
nent cutting off lis hand, or else restoring all the money he had 
previously won. 

The Daschra or Durga Puja.—This festival commemorates 
the victory of the goddess Durga over the monster Maheshur and 
takes place generally early in October and lasts for ten days. 

Buffaloes, goats, cte., are sacrificed, 

In Nép4l, however, the clay image of Durga is not made as in 
Bengal. On the first day of the festival the Brahmans sow barley 
at the spot where they worship and sprinkle it daily with sacred 
water, 

On the tenth day they pull up the young sprouts, and present 
small Lunches of it to their followers, in returnfor the presents 
which they receive from them. 

During this festival the Gurkhas worship their colours and 
implements of war, and ask protection of them throughout the year, 
under the belief that it is to the favour of the sword they owe theis 
prosperity. 

** Janmasthami”’ isin memory of the birthday of Krishna, and 
takes place on the eighth day after the full moon of Sawan. 

The “ Holi? festival is held in honour of Krishna and in Nép4] 
takes place eight days before the full moon of Phagun, and eight 
days after the Sheoratri festival. A wooden post or “chir, ” 
adorned with flags, is erected in front of the palace, and this is 


burned at night representing the burning of the body of the old 
year, 
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FOOD, DRINKS, DRESS, eErc., Erc. 


Caste rules with regard to food only apply to one description, 
Focd, and manner of vLze, *¢ dal and rice.’ 
cooking. 

Alt other food, excepting “dal and rice,” aif Girkhis will 
eat m common, 

With Magars, unmarried Thékurs, and with Gurungs, it is 
not necessary to take off any clothes to cook or to eat any kind of 
food, including “ dal and rice.” 

Tu Népal the Khas need only remove their caps and shoes to 
cook or eat their food, 

Should a Brahman of the Opadhia class prepare “ dal and rice,” 
all eastes can eat of it, 

Magars and Gurungs will not eat the above if prepared by a 
Jaici Brahman, 

Superior castes will not eat dal and rice with inferior ones. In 
our regiments men generally form httle messes of their own, vary- 
ing in size from two or three to a dozen. 

As long as they are unraarried, Gurkhas of the same caste will 
eat everything tovether. 

All Gurkhas will eat “ shikar’? in common, a word they use 
for all descriptions of meat, 

No Gurkhas, except some menial classes, will cat cows, neilgai 
or female goats, 

Gurungs eat buffaloes in their own country, though they will 
stoutly deny it if accused. 

All kinds of game are prized by Gurkhas, deer of all varieties, 
pigs, poreupines, pea-fowl, pigeons, pheasants, ete., ete., but beyond 
all things a Garkha likes fish. 

Whilst bachelors, Magars and Gurung will eat every kind of 
food in common, and after marriage even, the only thing they 
draw the line at is “ dal and _ rice.’” 

Food cooked in ghee, including “ rice,’ but not ‘ dal,”’ is eaten 
by all classes 11 common, 

Thakurs who have not adopted the thread will cat everything 
with Magars aud Gurungs, 

All classes will driak water from the same masak, which, howe 
aver, should be made of goat-skin, 
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Brian Hodgson gives the following true and graphic account of 
the contrast between the way the Gurkha eats his food, and the 
preliminary ceremonies which have to be observed by the orthodox 
Hindu :— , 

‘‘These highland soldiers, who despatch their meal in half an 
hour, and satisfy the ceremonial law by merely washing their hands 
and face and taking off their turbans before cooking, laugh at the 
pharisaical rigour of the Sipéhis, who must bathe from head to 
foot, and make puja ere they can begin to dress their dinners, must 
eat nearly naked in the coldest weather, and cannot be in marching 
trim again in less than three hours. 





‘In war, the former readily carry several days’ provisions on 
their backs: the latter would deem such an act intolerably degrading, 
The former see in foreign service nothing but the prospect of glory 
and spoil: the latter cau discover in it nothing but pollution and 
peril from unclean men and terrible wizards, goblins, and evil 
spirits. In masses the former have all that indomitable confidence, 
each in all, which grows out of national integrity and success : the 
latter can have no idea of this sentiment, which yet maintains the 
union and resolution of multitudes in peril better than all other 
human bonds whatsoever, and once thoroughly acquired, is ky no 
means inseparable from service under the national standard. 

“In my humble opinion they are by far the best soldiers in 
Asia; and if they were made participators of our renown in arms, 
1 conceive that their gallant spirit, emphatic contempt of 
madhesias (people residing in the plains), and unadulterated railitary 
habits, might be relied on for fidelity; and that our good aud 
regular pay and noble pension establishment would serve perfectly 
to counterpoise the influence of nationality, so far as that could 
injuriously affect us. ” 

The above was written by Mr. Brian Hodgson in 1832, and 
25 years later, namely, in 1857, he writes :—~ 

“It is infinitely to be regretted that the opinions of Sir 
H. Fane, of Sir Charles Nanier, and of Sir H. Lawrence, as to the 
high expediency of recruiting largely from this source, were not 
acted upon long ago,” 

On service the Gurkhds put aside the very small caste pre- 
judices they have, and will cook and eat their food, if necessary, 
in uniform, and with all accoutrements on. 
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Gurkhds will eat all and every kind of vegetables and fruits. 
They have a great partiality for garlic and pepper, and are 
very fond of potatoes, cabbiages, cucumbers, and squash (kadu). 
Gurkhas will drink any English spirits, 
wines, or beer, 

They manufacture a kind of beer out of rice, which they call 
Janr, and a spirit called Raksi, and although they will drink 
this freely, they far prefer good commissariat rum, 

‘They will smoke any English or Indian tobacco, and are very 
fond of cheroots, 

They will smoke out of any English-made pipe, even if with 
a horn mouth-piece, although they are likely to make a little fuss 
over the latter, Just to save their consciences. 

The kdkri, a short, curved, broad-bladed and heavy knife, 
is the real national weapon of the Gurkhas, 
and it is worn by all from the highest to 
the lowest. In our regiments they are carried ina frog attached 
to the waist-belt. 

From the beginning of the handle to the end or point of the 
blade they average about 20 inches in length. 

Where wood is plentiful, they are very fond of practising 
eutting with the kukri, and they will cut down with one blow a 
tree the size of an ordinary man’s arm. 

A really skilful eutter will cut off slice after slice from the end 
of a piece of green wood, each slice being not thicker than an 


ordinary piece of shoe leather. ‘I'hey call this “ chinnu,” “ to slice 
off.” 


They are also skilful with the Golel, knocking down and killing 
the smallest birds with ease. All who can manage to raise the 
funds endeavour to possess themselves of some sort of fire-arm. 

The national dress of the Gurkhas of the poorer class, such 
as we enlist, is one that shows them off 
to the greatest advantage, and consists of the 
following :— 

A piece of cloth (langote) worn, as natives of India do, round 
the loins, ete. 

A thin waistcoat fitting tight and buttoned all the way up 
to the throat, 

A long piece of cloth (patuga), which is often a pagri, and is 
wrapped round the waist, and by which the kukri is carried. 


Stimulants. 


Arms. 


Dress. 
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A pair of brown Gurkha shoes, as described further on. 

A biack round cap, high on one side and low on the other 
and finally a kind of thin blanket or thick sheet, ealled Khé&di, 
which is worn as follows :— 

The two corners of the breadth are first taken. One is carried 
over the right shoulder and the other is brought up under the left 
arm, and the two corners tied together about the centre of the chest. 

A third corner, the one diagonally opposite No. 1, is now 
taken, and brought over the left shoulder and tied in a knot with 
the fourth corner, which is brought up under the right arm and 
opposite the centre of the chest. 

This dress leaves the arms quite bare from above the elbows | 
and the legs are naked from half-way down to the knees, thus 
showiweg off bis ¢rand limbs. 

The khadi, by being tied as deseribed above, forms a kind 
of large bag, which extends all the way round the back, and in 
this Gurkhas generally carry their goods and chattels, 

The Gurkha shoe is square-toed, fits well up over the instep, 
passes just under the ankle, and then round and pretty high up 
above the heel. It is made cf rouch-looking but e@ood brown 
leather, and all sewing init is done with strips of raw hide. 

It is an excellent, durable shoe, is not affected by water in the 
kame way that an ordinary native shoe of Endia is, and it is much 
Jess liable to come off in borey ground, 

When the sunis very hot, Gurkhas will offen unwind their 
waist-belt and tie the same over their heads in the shape of a pagri, 
taking it off again in the afternoon, when it begins to esol down, 

National dress af np- The upper classes of Népal and most of the 


per class and residents residents of Katmandu weir the following :— 
of cities. 


The above-mentioned national cap, er one much like it. 

A kind of double-breasted frock-eoat ealled chaobandh, fitting 
tight everywhere, especially over the arms, and fastened inside 
and outside by means of eiyht pieces of coloured tape, four inside 
and four outside. ‘The four outside pieces of tape when tied show 
two on the left breast and high up, and the other two on the left 
side about level with the waist. 

A white or coloured waist-cloth or pagn, with the invariable 
kukri, a pair of pyjamas very loose down to just below the knee, 
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and from thence fitting the leg down to the ankle, and a pair of 
the national shoes. 

Under the coat is worn a shirt, of which three or four inches 
are invariably allowed to show, They never tuck their shirts 
inside their pyjamas, 

The frock coat and pyjdmaabove mentioned are made of a double 
layer of a thin shiny cotton cloth. Between the two layers a pad- 
dine of cotton wool is placed, and these secured by parallel lines of 
sewing, which run close to each other. 

To make this still more secure, diagonal lines of sewing are 
also resorted to. ‘This makes a very comfortable, and warm, but 
heht suit. 

Gurkhas delight iu all manly sports, - shooting, fishing, ete.— 

Amusements and 2#vd are mostly keen sportsmen and_ possess 
sports. great skill with gun and rod, They amuse 
themselves in their leisure hours, either in this way in the field, or 
in putting the shot, playing quoits or foot-ball, and they are always 
eager to join in any game with Huropeans, 

General Sir Charles Reid, K.C.B., says: “ All Gurkhas are 
keen sportsmen, and are never so happy as when they are ona 
tiger’s track. A man TI lost at Delhi had killed twenty-two on 
foot; they never waste a shot; they call ammunition 6 Khazana,’ 
“treasure,” 7” 

They are good gardeners, but very improvident, as they never 
will save up seed for the next season’s sowing. 

They are very fond of flowers, and will often goa long distance 
to procure sume. ‘They often make necklaces of flowers, which 
they wear, and will also put flowers away in ao glass of water in 
their barracks. 

As compared with other orientals, Gurkhas are bold, enduring, 
faithful, frank, very independent and _ self- 
reliant ; in their own country they are jealous 
of foreigners and self-asserting. 

They despise the natives of India, and look up to and fraternize 
with Muropeans, whom they admire for their superior knowledge, 
strength and courage, and whom they imitate in dress and habits. 

They have the following saying: * Topiwar Kamwar, Lungiwar 
Shannewar ’—* The cap wearer works, the lungi-wearer eats.” 

They are very jealous of their women, but are domestic in 
heir habits, and kind and affectionate husbands and parents. 


General character. 
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As a consequence their wives are less shy and reserved, and 
have more freedom, and reciprocate their affection, carefully lock- 
ing after uniforms and all culinary and domestie matters. 

As a rule recruits on joining are very unsophisticated, very 
truthful, but dirty, and the first lesson that has to be tanght 
them isthat “ cleanliness is next to godliness.” ‘They have then 
few prejudices of any description, caste or otherwise, 

The great vice of Gurkhds is gambling, to which they are 
ereatly addicted. ‘Phough hot-tempered and 
easily roused, they are in general quict, well- 
With a firm, 


Gainbling. 


behaved men, and extremely amenable to discipline. 
just hand over them, punishments are rare. 
Gurkhas are capable of being polished up to a degree of smart- 
ness that no native troops can approach, and which cannot be much 
surpassed even by British troops, 
No ollicer can be too strict with them on parades, but they hate 


being “ nagued at.” 

With a slack band over them they very soon deteriorate and 
become slovenly. 
Kg <(0 ict 7 rhhrye ‘’ Ge ’ ry: 7 
In Katmandu good schools exist in which English and Hindi 
are taught, but our recruits, being almost 
Education, . | 

entirely drawn from the agricultural classes, 


are quite ignorant of reading or writing. 
Tn our battalions schools exist for thetr instruction in reading, 
writing, and doing accounts, both in English and vernacular, and 


“these are generally well attended, Numbers of men learn to read 


and write from friends in their barracks. 

It may seem strange, but it is an undoubted fact, that a 
number of recruits are yearly obtained who profess to enlist merely 
for the sake of learning to read, writc, and do accounts. 

The Gurkhé, from the warlike qualities of his forefathers, and 
the traditions banded down to him of their 
military prowess as conquerors of Népal, is 
imbued with, aad cherishes, the true military spirit. 

His physiqne, compact and sturdy build, powerful museular 
development, keen sight, acute hearing, and hereditary education 
as a sportsman, eminently capacitate him for the duties of a Jieht 
infantry soldier on the mountain-side, while his acquaintance with 
forest lore makes him as a pioncer in a jungle almost unrivalled, 


Traditions. 
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ee his national weapon ane ‘hate has in Burma and ‘then 
places proved itself invaluable. 

The bravery displayed by the Gurkhas in their contests with 
the British has already been alluded to, and their own traditions 
afford ample proof of the dogged tenacity with which they can 
encounter danger and hardship. 

The return of the Népal army from Diggarcheh in the year 
1790, amongst other instances, affords a distinguished proof of 
their daring and hardihood. The following extracts from Captain 
LT. Smith’s hook are very characteristic :— 

“ At Bhartpurit was an interesting and amusing sight to witness 
the extreme good-fellowship and kindly feeling with which the 
Kuropeans and the Gurkhas mutually regarded each other. A sixe 
foot-two grenadier of the 59th would offer a cheroot to the “little 
Gurkhi,”’ as he styled him ; the latter would take it from him with 
a erin, and when his tall and patronising comrade stooped down 
with a lighted cigar in his mouth, the little mountaineer never 
hesitated a moment in puffing away at it with the one just 
received, and they were consequently patted on the back and called 
‘ prime chaps,’ ”’ 

‘At the assault of Bhartpur, the Gurklhdés were ordered to 
follow in after the 59th. 

‘These directions were obeyed, with the exerption of going in 
with them instead of after them; for when the British grenadiers 
with a deafening “hurrah ’?? made their maddening rush at the 
breach, at that glorious and soul-stirring moment it was impossible 
to restrain them, and they dashed into the thick of it, 

“In the morning after the storming of Bhartpur, when being 
praised for their gallantry by their British comrades, they returned 
the flattering partiality of the latter by the following charac. 
teristic remark: ‘The English are brave as lions, they are 
splendid sepoys, and very nearly equal to us!? ” 

The following story is given as illustrative of their coolness 
and amenability to discipline :— 

“A tiger had been seen within a few miles of Dehra, and 
Colonel Young (then Captain, and the gallant Commanding Officer 
of the Sirmur Battalion), accompanied by Colonel Childers of Her 
Majesty’s 11th Dragoons, mounted an elephant and hastened to 
the spot, They, however, were unsuccessful in rousing him ; and 
after a long and tedious search were returning home. 
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“A Gurkhé sepoy was following the elephant with his gun on 
his shoulder, when he suddenly dropped on one knee and presented 
his rife as if in the act to fire. Having, however, roused the 
attention of the sportsmen, he did not pull the trigger, but kept his 
gun fixed in the same position, He had suddenly caught sight 
of the fiery eyes of the tiger, who wag crouching amongst the 
underwood, within three paces of his gun; in this situation they 
steadily regarded each other, ‘The elephant was immediately 
pushed up close to the kneeling Gurkha, but neither of the sports- 
men could succeed io catching a glimpse of the animal, In order, 
if possible, to observe the direction more accurately, Captain Young 
called out ‘Recover arms” The sepoy came to the ‘ Recover’ as 
calmly and collectedly as if on his own parade, ‘ Present.’ 
Down went the gun again; this was repeated, but still the tiger 
was invisible. 


“Captain Young exclaimed: ‘That gallant fellow shall not be 
left unassisted,’ and ina moment dropped from the elephant and 
placed himeelf close to the sepoy. He looked along the levelled 
barrel, but to no purpose; the brute was not to be distinguished. 

“ Cocking his gun, therefore, he told the Gurkha to fire; there 
was a terrific roar,a rush forward for one instant, and all was still. 
When the smoke had just cleared away, there lay the tiger per- 
fectly dead. The ball had struck the centre of bis forehead and 
entered his brain.” 

Doctor Oldfield in his book points out that there is not a single 
instance of a Népél Chief taking bribes from, or selling himself 
for money to, the British or any other State. This loyalty to them- 
selves isonly equalled by their loyalty to us during the fiery ordeal 
of the Mutiny, the records of which, as well as of Ambela, of the 
Cabul campaign, and many other wars and battles, amply testify 
the value of the services rendered us by our Gurkhé regiments 
since incorporation in our army in 1815. 


Their fighting qualities, whether for sturdy, unflinching cour- 
age, or daring élan, are nullte secundus amongst the troops we 
enrol in our ranks from the varied classes of our Indian Empire 
and no greater compliment can be paid to their bravery than by 
quoting one of their sayings— 

“ Kéfar hunnu bhandd, manrnu ramro !” 

‘© It is better to die than to be a coward!” 
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THAKURS. 

Of all Gurkhas, excepting the Brahman, the Thdkur has the 
highest social standing, and of all Thaékurs the Sdahiis the best. 
The Méharéja Dbirdj (King of Népal) is a Sahi.* 

The Thakur claims royal descent, and even to this day a really 
pure-bred Sahi Thakur is not charged rent for land in Népal. 

Thdkurs, on account of their high social standing, intelligence, 
cleanliness, and soldierly qualities, should invariably be taken if 
belonging to good clans. As soldiers they are excellent, and they 
can be obtained in small numbers, with quite as good physique and 
appearance as the best Magar or Gurung. 

A Thakur who has not adopted the thread, which until 
marriage is with him an entirely voluntary action, has no more 
prejudices than the ordinary Magar or Gurung, and even after 
adopting the thread his caste prejudices are not so very great, nor 
does he ever allow them to obtrude. 

The Hamél Thakur should not be enlisted by any regiment. 

The best Thakur clans are the following: Sahi, Malla, Sing, 
Sen, Khan, and Samal. 

The “ Singala Uchai” is really a Séhi by descent and is ex- 
cellent, but all other Uchdis and the balance of Thakur clans are 
not up to those above mentioned, although all Thakur clans claim 
to be equal, with the exception of the Hamal. The Hamd4l is no 
Thakur at all, but the progeny of an Opadhia Brahman with a 
Thakur woman. 

A Thékur king, it is said, in the course, of his conquests, came 
toavery high hill called Singéla. This he captured from his 
enemies, and on the top of the same he established a garrison of 
Séhi Thakurs, These in time came to be spoken of as the 
“ Uchdi Thaékurs,” from the fact of their living at a high ele- 
vation, : 

The clan Uchai will be found amongst many tribes, and 1s 
said to be derived from a similar reason. 

With the exception of the Singdla Uchdai, all other Thakur 
Uchais are the progeny of a Thakur with a Magar. 


* Shai and Séh are one and the same—vide Brian Hodgson. 
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THAKUR CLANS. 


Bam. M&n. 
Bansi. Raika. 
Chand. Rakhsia. 
Chohan (doubtful). Ruchal, 
Hamal. Sahi or S&h, 
Jit. Sen. 

Jiva. Sing. 

Khan. Samal. 
Malla or Mal. Uchai. 

The Séhi clan * is subdivided into the following :— 
Birkotia (from Birkot). IsmAli. 
Dhamar, Kalhian. 
Galkotia (from Galkot). Navakotia (from Navakot) 


Gurkhali. Surajbansi. 


Oe ern ert tee tee 





* Sahi and Sah are ove and the samcesyide Brian Hodgson, 
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THE KITIAS. 


That the Khas have existed as a nation at some period prior 
to A. D. 1100 cannot be doubted, as we 
find’mention made of the ‘* Khas nation ”’ in 
the reign of Narendra Deva of NépAl, who remarks on the kindness 
of an ascetic Bandhudatta Acbdrya in having taken much pains 
and trouble to fetch a god to the Khas country, whereby the 
people were relieved from distress of a drought by plentiful rain. 

In ancient Hindu writings, the country between the Népal 
Valley and Kashmir is called Khas, and its inhabitants are called 
Khasiyas. Whenever mentioned in ancient records, like the 
Kirdnts, the Khasiyas are considered as abominable and impure 
infidels. : 

We also find mention made about 1000 A. D. of arace of Hin- 
dus called the Khas, residing about Pdlpa and the southern partion 
of Népal, whilst further north lived a barbarian race called Magars, 
to whose north again resided “an abominable and impure race ” 
called Gurungs. 

This would seem to give the Khas a far more ancient origin 
than is usually accepted, as it is generally 
ecnsidered that they have their origin from 
some period subsequent to the Mahomedan invasions of India, 

Now, considering that Hindus are known historically to have 
existed within Népdlese territories for centuries before the birth of 
Christ, it seems to me that a mixed breed must have sprung up 
and have multiplied, and although, perhaps, not called Khasiyas 
till a later petiod, must nevertheless have been the same as what 
afterwards was so called. 

It is stated in ancient history that during the reign of Stunko, 
the fourteenth king of the Kirdnti dynasty, Asoka, the Réja of 
Pataliputra (Patna), having heard of the fame of Népél as a 
sacred place, came on a pilgrimage to Népal (about 230--250 
B. C.), 

Ile gave his daughter Chaérumati in marriage to a ‘ descend- 
ant’ of a Chettri, named Devapala. 

Here we have proof of the existence of Hindus in Népél in a 
very far back age. 

The polished Hindus no doubt found the women of the various 


Khas. 


Probable origin. 
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hill saces only too willing to weleome them to their arms, but their 
progeny were called Khas, perhaps,as a term of reproach, from 
the word “ Khasnu ’*~~" to fall.”’ 

In time, however, the number of Khas must have become so 
great as to form a nation, and to the nation stuck the name of 
Khas. 

The original seat of the Khas is ordinarily said to be Gurkha, 
but merely because it was thence that they issued under Prithw; 
Narayan on their conquering excursion into Népdl. As a matter ef 
fact, we hear of Khas in Pélpé and Botwal long before any men- 
tion is ever made of Gurkhé, and it is far more likely that the Khas 
were to be found all over the southern portion of Central Népél. 

Previous to the advent of natives from India, in far gone ages, 
the country (Central Népél) was inhabited by Magars and other 
impure and infidel tribes. Hamilton says: “ It is generally admit- 
ted that most of the chiefs who, coming fromthe low country, 
sought refuge in the Népél hills, entered into the service of the 
various mountain chiefs, and having gained their confidence by 
superior knowledge and polish of manners, contrived to put them 
to death and to seize their country. 

““Many of these permitted the mountain tribes to remain and 
practice their abominations, and have themselves relaxed in many 
essential points from the rules of caste, and have debased their blood 
by frequent intermixtures with that of the mountaineers; while 
such of these as chose to embrace the slender degree of purity re- 
quired in these parts, have been admitted to the high dignities of 
the military order—Kshatriya.” 

It seems to me much more hkely that, having converted the 
chiefs of various mountain tribes, they gave them high-born lineages 
invented for the occasion, but which in time came to be looked upon 
as their real origins, and gave rise to the belief that their ancestors 
had been pure R&jputs or Brahmans. This theory, or conquest by 
the sword, seems much more likely than that the mountain princes 
were such fools as to allow themselves to be supplanted one by cne 
by their own employ és, 

Oldfield says :— 

“The progress of Mabomedanism in Hindustan daily drove 
fresh refugees to the Népdlese mountains, The ‘ A/aa tribes” 
availed themselves of the superior knowledge of the strangers to 


subdue the neighbouring aboriginal tribes. They were aniformly 
Ga 2 
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successful ; and in such a career, continued for ages, they gradually 
merged the greater part of their own ideas, habits and language 
(but not physiognomy) in those of the Hindus, The Khas lan. 
guage beeame, and still is, a corrupt dialect of Hindi, retaining not 
many traces of primitive barbarism,” 

Here, again, we have fresh proof that the Khas existed as 
“ tribes”’ at some period long anterior to the Mahomedan inva- 
sions,as we find the Khas availing themselves of the services of the 
Hindu refugees to conquer and subdue the neighbouring tribes. 


The Ekthariahs are the descendants, more or less pure, not of the 
Brahmans by a Khas female, but of Rajputs 
and other Kshatriyas of the plains who 
either sourht refuge in Népal from the Musalmans, or voluntarily 
sought military serviee as adventurers. 

Not having the same inducements as the Brahmans had to 
degrade their proud race by union with Parbattiah females, they 
mixed much less with the Khas than the Brahmans bad done. 

Hence to this day they claim a vague superiority over the 
Khas, although in all essentials the two races have long been con- 
founded. 

These among the Kshatriyas of the plains who were more lax 
in their alliances with Khas females, were permitted to give their 
children the patronymie title only, but not the rank of Kshatriya. 

But their children, again, if they married for two generations 
into the Khas, became pure Khas, and at the same time re-acquired 
all the privileges and rank, though they no longer retained the 


Ekthdriah, 


name, of Kshatriya. 

While in Népaél they were Khas, not Kshatriya; but if they 
revisited the plains,* they bore the name and were entitled to every 
privilege attached to Kshatriya birth in Hindustan. 

It is stated by Colonel Todd that the Gurkha dynasty was 
founded towards the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury by the third son of the Rajput Raja 
Samarsi, Ruler of Chitor,t who settled in Paélpa. 


Advent of RAjputs. 


* Siuce the day that Sir Jang Babddar returned from England, a number of 
Khas have taken to calling themselves Chettris, This is getting more and more the 
fashion,and almost every man who, prior to 1850, would have been proud of being 
called a Khas, now returns himself as Chettri. —(Native information.) 

+ This would account for the numerous Chitoriah clans. 
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A Népdlese tradition exists which says that the Raja of Udet- 
-pir, probably Hari Singh, was besieged by 
the Mahomedans in his capital. He madea 
long and gallant defence, but at last food and water began to fail 
him, and foreseeing the horrors of famine, he destroyed all the 
women and children within the city, to the number of 70,000, set 
fire to the town, and with his garrigon attacked and cut his way 
through the Mahomedan hosts and took refuge in the hills of 
Népal to the west of the Gandak river, where he was hospitably 
received by the aborigines, 


Whatever truth there may be in the above traditions, there can 
ke no doubt that large numbers of Rajputs and Brahmans did 
make their appearance in Western Népal about the twelfth cen- 
tury, and it can easily be understood how in time, from their 
superior intelligence and civilization, they obtained positions of 
influence and importance amongst the barbarians who inhabited 
the land, 

In time also it would appear thata number of the Magar moun- 
taineer princes were persuaded to follow the 
doctrines of the Brahmans, and many of the 
subjects and clans of these princes were induced to follow the 
example set them, but a large number refused to be converted. 


Népélese tradition. 


Converts to Hinduism. 


To the former the Brahmans granted the sacred thread, whilst 
they denied it to the latter, and hence have sprung up tribes called 
Thapds, Ghartis, Ranas, etc., ete., some of whom wear the thread 
and are called Khas, whilst the others do not wear the thread and 
remain merely Magars. 


The Brahmans, to completely reconcile their most important 
converts, worked out marvellous pedigrees for them, and gave 
them the right to claim descent from various famous origins, such 
as ‘Sdrja Bansi,” ‘born of the sun,” ‘Chandra Bansi,”’ ‘ born 
of the moon,” ** Raja Bansi,” “ born of a king,” etc., ete. 


The progeny of the women of the country by Brahmans and 
Rajputs were, possibly as a term of reproach, called “ Khas,” or the 
“ fallen,” from “ Khasnu,” ‘to fall,’? but the Brahmans invested 
this progeny with the sacred thread also, and thereby gave them a 
higher social standing than the Magars and Gurungs. But this 
is most clearly and graphically described by Brian Hodgson. 
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After describing how the Malbomedan conquest and bigotry 
continued to drive multitudes of Brahmans from the plains of 
Hindustan to the proximate hills which now form the western 
territories of Népal, Brian Hodgson says :— 

‘The Brahmans found the natives illiterate, and without faith, 
but fierce and proud. They saw that the barbarians had vacant 
minds, ready to receive their doctrines, but spirits not apt to stoop 
to degradation, and they acted accordingly. ‘To the earliest and 
most distinguished of their converts they communicated, in defiance 
of the creed they taught, the lofty rank and honours of the Ksha- 
triya order. 


‘But the Brahmans had sensual passions to gratify as well 
as ambition. They found the native females 


Breen yee —even of the most distinguished—nothing 
loth, but still of a temper, like that of the males, prompt to re- 
sent indignities. 

‘These females would indeed welcome the polished Brahmans 
tu their embraces, but their offspring must not be stigmatized as 
the infamous progeny of a Brabman and a Mléchha. To this 
progeny also, then, the Brahmans, in still greater defiance of their 
creed, communicated the rank of the second order of Hinduiswn ; 
and from these two roots (converts and illegitimate progeny), 
mainly, spring the now numerous, predominant, and extensively 
ramified tribe of Khas, originally the name of a small clan of 
creedless barbarians, now the proud title of Kshatriya, or military 
order of the kingdom of Nepal. The offspring of the original 
Khas females and of Brahmans, with the honours and rank of the 
second order of Hinduism, got the patronymic titles of the first 
oider, and hence the key to the anomalous nomenclature of so 
many stirpes of the military ras of Népal, is to be sought in the 
nomenclature of the sacred order.’ 

It may be added, as remarkably illustrative of the lofty spirit 
of the Parbattias -(Highlanders), that, in spite of the yearly in- 
creasing sway of Hinduism in Népél, and the various attempts of 
the Brahmans in high office to procure the abolition of a custom go 
radically opposed to the creed both parties now profess, the Khas 
still insist that the fruit of commerce (murriage is out of the 
question) between their females and males of the sacred order shall 
be ranked as Kshatriya, wear the thread, and assume the patropy- 
mic title. 
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Tt will thus be seen that the Khas are derived froin three 
sources :— 
1. Progeny of Brahman and Chatris with women of the hill 
tribes, 
2. Converted barbarians. 
3. Ekthariahs. 

The famous Prime Minister Bhim Sen was the descendant of a 
Magar Thapd, as was also General Amar Sing. 

Now, as has been shown, from the advent of these thousands 

of foreigners and their numerous progeny 

A new language arises. = yrange up a new race, called Khas, and with 

this new race also came a new language, a kind of Hindi patois, 

which was called the language of the Khas, or Khas-Kura, which 
is nowadays the lingua franca of Népal. 

‘‘The only language of southern origin spoken in Népal is the 
Khas-Kiuira brought there by colonies from below, and now go 
generally diffused that, in the proviaces west of the Kali River, it 
has nearly eradicated the vernacular tongues, and though less 
prevalent in the provinces east of that river, 1t has even with them, 
as far as the Trisulganga, divided the empire of speech almoat 
equally with the local mother-tongues.” 

Brian Hodgson wrote this about fifty years ago, since which the 
Khas language has made immense strides, and is now understoud 
more or less all over Népaél from the Kali to the Michi. 

Brian Hodgson says :— 

“Khas-Kura is terse, simple, sufficiently copious in words, 
and very characteristic of the unlettered but energetic race of 
Soldiers and statesmen who made it what it is. 

“ At present it is almost wholly in its structure, and in cight- 
tenths of its vocables, substantially Hindi. Yet several of its 
radical words still indicate an ancient barbarous stock, aud I have 
no doubt that the people, who more especially speak it (the Khas), 
were originally what Menu calls them, vzz., barbarous mountaineers 
of a race essentially the same with the several other races of 
Népdlese Highlanders. 

“The Gurkhélis speak Khas-Kira, and to their ascendency is 
its prevalence, in later times, to be mainly ascribed. 

“The emigrations from the south, which caused the birth of tbe 
Khas language, set chiefly in the provin :es west of the Trisuleauca, 
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«There to this day Brahmanical Hinduism principally flourishes, 
its great supporters being the Khas, and next to them the Magars 
and Gurungs. 

“These southern immigrants were so numerous as to be able to 
give the impress of their own speech and religion to the rude and 
scattered Highlanders.” | 

The Khas are the predominant race of Népél, They are 
generally slighter, more active, and more intelligent, than either 
the Magar or Gurung. 

They are Hindus, wear the thread, and are more liable to 
Brahmanical prejudices than the Magar or Gurung. They, how- 
ever, make little of the ceremonial law of the Hindus in regard 
to food and sexual relations. Their active habits and vigorous 
characters could not brook the restraint of ritual law. Their few 
prejudices are rather useful than otherwise, inasmuch as they 
favour sobriety and cleanliness, 

They are temperate, hardy and brave, and make good soldiers. 
They intermarry in their own castes, and have a high social stand- 
ing in Népal, 

In the Népalese army almost all the officers above the rank of 
Lieutenant are Khas, and so are by far the greater proportion of 
officers below the rank of Captain, 

They are intensely proud of their traditions, and look down 
upon Magars and Gurungs. 

In their own country any Khas who runs away in a battle be- 
comes an outcast, and his very wife is unable to eat with him. 
They are very national in their feelings. 

In the Népalese “ Rifle Brigade,’’ which consists of the picked 
men of all classes, are to be found numbers of Khas of 5’ 8” and 
over, with magnificent physique. 

Colonel Bahaédar Gambar Sing, who at present commands the 
“ Rifles,’ served as a private under Sir Jang Bahddar at Lucknow 
during the Mutiny, He there greatly distinguished himself by 
single-handed dapturing three guns and killing seven mutineers. 
He received an acknowledgment from the British Government for 
his bravery, and the Prince of Wales presented him in 1875 with a 
claymore, with an inscription thereon. In this fight Colonel 
Gambar Sing had no other weapon than his kakri, and he received 
twenty-three wounds, some of which were very dangerous, and to 
this day his face 1s scarred with huge sword-cuts. He also lost some 
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fingers, and one of his hands was nearly cut off. Sir Jang Bahédar 
had a special medal struck for him, which the gallant old gentle- 
man wears on all great parades. 

Under the native army reorganization scheme of 1893, the 
9th Bengal Infantry has been converted into a Regiment of Kus 
Gurkhas. They should be a splendid body of men, who will un- 
doubtedly give 4 great account of themselves whenever called upon 


to do go. : 
About Khattris, Dr. L. Hamilton says :— 
Khattris. 

“The descendants of Brahmans by women of the lower tribes, 
although admitted to be Khas (or impure), are called Kshattris or 
Khattris, which terms are considered as perfectly synonymous,” 

It would seem, however, that some proper Khattris, called 
“‘ Deokotas,”’ from Bareilly, did settle in the country, and inter- 
married with the Khas Khattris. All the Khattrie wear the 
thread, and are considered as belonging to the military tribes, 

Since the return of Sir Jang Bahddar from England, a number of 
Gurkhé Khas have taken to calling themselves Chettris. There is 
no such man in the whole of Népal as a Gurkha Chettri. 

Khas there are and Khattris there are also, but Chettris there 
are none, and it is merely a title borrowed latterly from India, 

Brian Hodgson also mentions a tribe called Ekthariahs, the 
descendants of more or less pure Rdéjputs and other Kshatriyas of 
the plains. They claimed a vague superiority to the Khas, but 
the great tide of events around them has now thoroughly cone 
founded the two races in all essentials, and therefore they will not 
be shown as a separate tribe, but be included with Khas, Brian 
ilodgson says :— 

“The Khas were, long previously to the age of Prithwi Nar- 
ayau, extensively spread over the whole of the Chaubista, and they 
are now to be found in every part of the existing kingdom of 
Népal, as well as in Kuméon, which was part of Népaél until 1816, 
The Kbas are more devoted to the house of Gurkhd as well 18 
more lable to Brahmanical prejudices, than the Magars or Gurungs ; 
and on both accounts are perhaps somewhat less desirable as soldiers 
for our service than the latter tribes.* I say somewhat, because it 
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Népaél,—and it is on that account that Brian Hodgson says the Khas are somewhat 


less desirable as suldiers for our service—not for want of bravery or suldicrly 
qualities, 
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is a mere question of degree ; the Khas having certainly no religi- 
ous prejudices, nor probably any national partialities which would 
prevent their making excellent and faithful servants-in-arms ; and 
they possess pre-eminently that masculine energy of character and 
love of enterprise which distinguish so advantageously all the 
military races of Népél.” 

Yo the north and to the west of Sallia4n, numbers of Matwala 

: Khas are to be found. They are rarely if 

alee ak, ever found to the east of the "Gandak cae 

There can be no doubt that this race found its origin somewhere 
about Sallidn, or perhaps still further west. 

The Matwala Khas is generally the progeny of a Khas of 
Western Népél with a Magar woman of Western Népal. 

If the woman happens to belong to the R&né clan of the Magar 
tribe, the progeny is then called a Bhat Rana. 

The Matwala Khas does not wear the thread. He eats and 
drinks and in every way assimilates himself with the Magars and 
Gurungs. He invariably claims to be a Magar. 

Amongst the Matwala Khas are to be found those who call 
themselves Bohora, Rokd, Chohan, Jhénkni, etc. 

These are easy to identify, but it is more difficult to find out 
a Matwala who calls himself a Thépdé. Huis strong Magar ap- 
pearance, his not wearing the thread, and his eating and drinking 
freely with the real Magars, all tend to prove him to be what he 
almost invariably claims to be, vzz., areal Magar. The writer has 
found men in the ranks who for years had served as, and been con- 
sidered, Magars, but who really were Matwala Khas. Some very 
excellent recruits are obtained amongst the Matwala Khas, although 
the greater proportion are coarse-bred and undesirable. 


1. ADHIKARI. 


Alina. | Khadsena. Musiah. 

Bajgai. Khaptari. Pokrial. 

Bhatta. . K hirkiseni. rowrel. 

Bhaltala. Khirsing. Thdékuri. 

Dangal. Kbushiab. Thai. 

Dhani. Man. Thararéi. 
2. BANIYA. 


Sinjapati. 
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3. BASNIBT. 


K hairékoti. Khulal. Puwar. 
Khaptari. Lamchania. Rak mi. 
Kholya. Porel. Sripéli. 


4. BANDARI. 


Bamba. | KélAkotia. | Rikhmel. 
Bhajyai. | Lémaé. | Sin jéli. 
Gianwdli, _ Raghdbangsi. | Sinjdpati. 
Kalé. : | 


5. BISHT. 


Bagduwal. K dlikotia. | Oli. 
Bayal. Kbansila. | Sinjdli. 
Dahl. Khaptari. Somal. 
k ala. Puwér. 

6. BOHORA. 
Dewakota. M dhardji. | Khaptari. 
Jureli. 

7. BURHA. 

8, BURHATHOKI. 

Baraj. | Mohat. | K haptari. 
Chandra. Nare. | Puwdr, 
Deobar. 

9. GHARTI. 
Bagalia. ! Khbuldl. Powrel. 
BarwaAl. | Lamcbania. Sripali. 
Godar. | Machiwdl. Suyal. 
Kdldkotia. | Machel. 
K handia. Malgji. 

10. KARKI. 
Himdal. Mula. Romi. 
Kala. Mundala {ita ! Sripaii. 
Khuld). or Murula Enea Sut&r. 


Law. | Ruakimel. 


Bagilia. 
Basniet. 
Fina iria. 
Kdlakotia. 
Karka. 
Khaptari. 
Khuldl. 


Ach&rja. 
Adikh ari. 
Alphatopi. 
Amgal. 
Arjal. 
Arjel. 
Arwmel. 
Arulie. 
Ragdlia, 
Kajgal. 
Ralia. 
Bamankoti. 
Banstala. 
Barf}. 
Barwal. 
Basyal. 
Bastakoti. 
Batidl. 
Bemsal. 
Bhakati. 
Bhandari. 
Bhat Ojha. 
Bhat Rat. 
Bhattari. 
Bhikral. 
Bhiridl. 
bust. 


Bhustarimal. 


Bhaurtel. 
~Bikial. 
Bohra. 
Budal. 
Chalataul. 
Chalse. 
Chanial. 
Chapagal, 
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ll. KHANDKA. 


Lakanyi. 
Ldmechania, 
M éhérAji. 
Pal pali. 
Partial. 
Powrel. 


Pdwéar. 


12, KHATTRIS. 


Chapain. 


Chanvalagai. 


Chokan. 
Chuain. 
Chundgni. 
Chunjali, 
Chonial. 
Dahal. 
Dal. 
Dalal. 
Dami. 
Dangéli. 
Dangi. 
Danjal. 
Deokota. 
Dhakal. 
Dhamdal. 
Dhildl. 
Dhingéna. 
Dhongial. 
Dhungana, 
Dital. 
Gairia. 
Ganjal. 
Gartaula. 
Gewali. 
Ghimiria. 
Gilal, 
Gotham. 
Hamiagal. 
Jakri. 
Jamakotel. 
Kadé@ria. 
Kaksel 
Kala. 
Kalakhathi. 





R&j. 
Sarbe. 


Sew4li (or Siowli). 


Sobe. 
Sujal. 


Kanal. 
Kandel. 
Kanhdl. 
Kaphle. 
Karal. 
Karka. 
Karki. 
Karwal. 
Katiora. 

K bana. 
Khandél. 
K haptari. 
Kharal. 
Khatiwata. 
Khijal. 
Khilatdni. 
KhulAal. 
Kirkiseni. 
Koerdld. 
Koniel. 
Konwér, 
Kosil. 
Kukriaél. 
Kumal. 
Label. 
Léinchania. 
Lama,al. 
Langail. 
Loy al. 
Luentel. 


‘Lubéli. 


Mahatra. 
M4}. 
Makraula. 
M araseni. 


Mari Bhus. 


Megain, 
Mohara. 
Mohat. 
Mondibhusa. 
Naipal. 
Neupdni. 
Newgaura. 
Oli. 

Osti. 
Oupreti. 
Pachain, 
Paingni. 
Pénde. 
Panth. 


Parajaikamla. 


Parajuli. 
Parsui. 
Parseni. 
Partak. 
Pekurel. 
Phania, 


Arjal. 
Arthi. 
Bagale. 


Kaldkotia. 


Atharaupanthi. 


BArépauthi. 
Bhét. 


Basnayet. 


Dud. 
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Phaljel. 
Pinsinga. 
Pokrel. 
Porel. 
Porseni. 
Pory Al. 
Puncidl, 
Puwéar. 
hawal. 
Regmt. 
Remi. 
Riedl. 
Riyal. 
Rimdl. 
Rupkheti. 
Sahane. 
Suktial. 
Sangrola, 
Sapkotin. 
Suatania. 
Sate. 


13. KONWAR. 


Basnay et. 
J ogi . 
Kandka. 


14, MANJHI, 


15& MAHAT, 
Sinjapatti. 
16. RANA, 


Deokota. 
Dhuhana 
M4ski. 


17. RAWAT. 
Khaptari. 


18. KOKA. 


Lamchania. 


Satingal. 
Saun. 
Seora, 
Sikhdicl. 
Sikhimlal. 
Sijal. 
Silaula. 
Silwal. 
Surerl or Sureri. 
Takmel. 
Tandan. 
Tewari. 
Thapa. 
Thapthaila. 
Timsena. 
Tumrakal. 
Wagle. 
Zodri, 


Khulal. 
Porel. 


Rana. 


Pandei, 
Puwédr. 


Siiauali. 


Sijtal, 
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19. THAPA, 

Bagale, Khaptari. PulAmi. 
Bagial. Kbulal. Pawér. 
Deoga. Konwar. Sania). 
Gagliya. Lémchania. Singhddli. 
Ghimiria. MéharAji. Sinj4li. 
Gudér. Parajuli. Suydl. 
Kéidkotia. Pujar. Thakuriél. 


The following, although the; mostly appear as clans amongst 
the tribes shown above, are said also to be tribes. I doubt the 
existence of all of them as tribes, but as some may be so, I enter 
them all. Probably they are progeny of Brahmans or Matwala 
Khas of Western Népé] :— 


Ankhle. Godar. Rokah&é. 
Bagale. Kathait. Remél. 
Balkote. Marseni. Sahani. 
Barwél. Oli. Sinjali. 
Bhattarai. Pénre, 


Dangi. Rami. 
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GURUNGS. 
' Magars and Gurungs are by common consent recognised as 
the beau tdeal of what a Gurkhé soldier should be. 

As these tribes have submitted to the ceremonial law of purity, 
and to Brahmanical supremacy, they have been adopted as Hindus, 
but they have been denied the sacred thread, and take rank as a 
doubtful order below the Kshatriya. 

They are practically only Hindus because it is the fashion ; 
they have gone with the times, and consequently their Hinduism 
is not very strict, and they are decidedly the least prejudiced in 
caste matters of all classes of Népél who seek our service. They 
participated in all the military successes of the house of Gurkhé 
and although they have less sympathy with the Government, they 
are still very loyal to it. 

The Gurungs lent themselves less early, and less heartily, to 
Brahmanical influences, and they have retained to a greater extent 
than the Magars their national peculiarities and language. In 
stature the Gurungs are generally larger and more powerful than 
the Magars and Khas. 

The Magars and Gurungs have already been referred to as 
being of the Tartar race; they in Népél follow agricultural pur- 
suits; they are square-built, sturdy men, with fine, muscular, and 
large chest and limb development, low in stature, and with little 
or no hair on face or body, and with fair complexions. They are 
a merry-hearted race, eat animal food, and in Népal drink a kind 
of beer made from rice called yanr and a kind of spirit called rakss. 
In our battalions they will drink any English wine, spirite, or 
beer. They are intensely fond of soldiering. They are very hardy 
and extremely simple-minded. They are kind-hearted and gener- 
ous, and as recruits absolutely truthful. They are very proud 
and sensitive, and they deeply feel abuse or undeserved censure. 
They are very obstinate, very independent, very vain, and in their 
plain clothes inclined to be dirty. They are intensely loyal to 
each other and their officers in time of trouble or danger. 

Brian Hodgson says about Magars and Gurungs :— 

“From lending themselves less early and heartily to Brah- 
manical influences than the Khas, they havo retained, in vivid 
freshness, their original languages, physiognomy, and, in a less 
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degree, habits. Their two lanweiawas differ materially, though 
both belonging to the unpronominalised type of the Turanian 
tongues, 

“The Gurungs are less generally and more recently redeemed 
from Laémaism and primitive impurity than the Magars. 

“ But though both the Gurungs and Magars still retain their 
own vernacular tongues, Tartar faces, and careless manners, yet, 
what with military service for several generations under the pre- 
dominant Khas, and what with the commerce of Khas males with 
their females, they have acquired the Khas language, though not 
to the oblivion of their own, and the Khas habits and sentiments, 
but with sundry reservations in favour with pristine liberty. 

“As however, they have, with such grace as they could 
muster, submitted themselves to the ceremonial laws of purity, 
and to Brahman supremacy, they have been adopted as Hindus, 
but they have been denied the thread, and constitute a doubtful 
order below it.” 

The participation of the Magars and Gurungs in the political 
success of the now dominant Khas, has spread them as peaceful 
settlers, in no scanty numbers, easterly and westerly from the 
Kali to the Michi. The locale of the Magars and Gurungs, 
however, not more than 130 years back, or before the conquest by 
the house of Gurkha, was to the west of the Népal Valley. 

The Gurungs resided in a line of country running parallel to 
that occupied by the Macars, and to the north of it, and extend- 
ing to the snows in that direction. 

The manners of the Magars and Gurungs are, in most respects 
very similar, and both these tribes were much addicted to arms. 

Of the ancient history of the Gurungs we scarcely know any- 
thing. 

It would appear that a chief, who was Raja of Kaski, settled 
in Ghandrang, where the Gurungs were most 
predominant. These people were strongly 
attached to his descendants, by whom they were not disturbed 
in their religious opinions or customs, and in their own homes 
they practically etill continue to follow the doctrines of Sakia 
as explained to them by Lamas of their own tribe. 

No Gurungs have as yet ever been admitted to the dignity of 
Khas, but with their constant intercourse with the Khas, who are 
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Hindus, their original faith is getting weaker and in time will 
disappear. 

It may here be pointed ont that none of the high-sounding 
titles which are to be found amongst the Magars, and which were 
evidently brought in by the Brahmans from Hindustan, are to be 
found amongst the Gurungs. 

Amongst the thousands of Gurkhas the writer has seen, he 
has never meta Surja Bansi Gurung, and he doubts the existence 
of any. 

The Gurung tribe consists of two great 
divisions :—~ 
1. The Chérjt. 1 = & The Soldhjat. 


Two great divisions. 


The Charjat, ag its name tmplies, is composed of four castes, 
viz, :— 


1. Ghallea. ( 3. Lad. 
2. Ghotani (or Ghundéni). 4, Lamehania. 


Each of these four castes comprises a number of clans, and some 
of these are again subdivided into families, 

The Charjat Gurung might be called the Gurung aristocracy. 

Every Garang recruit knows perfectly well whether he belongs 
to the Charjat or to the Soldhjat, but numbers of the latter will try 
to claim the former. A little trouble will almost invariably bring 
out the truth. 

The Charjét Gurung is very much looked up to by the Solah- 
at. 

A Soldéhjat’ Gurung cannot marry a Chérjit, nor can he ever 
by any means become a Charjdt. 

Questioning a Chérjét Gurung would be much as follows :-— 


“What is your name?” ‘ 4 . “Jashir Garang.” 
“What Gurung are you?” , . » *Charjyat.” 
“Which of the Charjath’ . . . © Uetinehania.”’ 
“Which Lanichauia clan P’’. s © © Plohnian.”’ 


“What Plohnian PP’? . 2 ‘ - Atha’ 


Of the Charjét Gurungs the Ghalleais by far the most diffi- 
cult to obtain, 

The Plohnian and Chenwari clans of the Lamchania are both 
subdivided into families; the best Plohnian family is the Atha, 
aud the best of the Chenwiari is the Charghari. 

ul 
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It will be noticed that nearly all Ghot4ni clans end with “ ron.” 

Some excellent recruits are also obtained from the Soléhjét. 

In olden days the Ghalleas ruled the country about Lémzing and 
had their own king, a Ghallea. 

Their kingdom nominally exists to this day. 

The following tradition regarding the birth 
of the Charjat exists :— 

A Thékur King asked the King cf Léinzing for his Cac.¢ cers 
hand in marriage, 

The Ghallea King accepted the proposal favourably, aud sent a 
young and beautiful maiden as his daughter to the Thakur King, 
who duly married her, and by her begot several children. 

Some years afterwards it transpired that this young maiden was 
no king’s daughter, but merely one of her slave-attendants ; where- 
upon the Thakur King was very angry, andsent a message threat- 
ening war, unless the Ghallea King sent him his real daughter. 

The King of Lamzdng thereupon complied, and this time sent 
his real daughter, whom the Thakar King married, and by whom 
he begot three sons. (From these three sons are descended the 
Ghoténi, Lama, and Liémchania clans.) 

It was then ruled that these three sons and their descendants 
should rank equal to the Ghallea clan, and that they should be 
ealled the Charjat Gurungs, whilst the descendants of the children 
of the slaveemother should be called Soldhjats and should for ever 
be servants to the Charjat. 

From this it would appear that the Ghallea Gurung is the 
oldest and the purest of all Gurung clans. They certainly are 
splendid men of the purest Gurkha type. 

The Gurungs have for centuries kept up their history, which is 
ealled in Khas Kiara “ Gurung ko Bangséoli.’”’ 

When the famous ease of Colonel Lachman Gurung took place, 
Sir Jang Bahddur, being anxious to elucidate, if possible, the 
difference between Charjét and Solaéhjét Gurungs, had the history 
of the Gurungs brought to him, and having read the same, declared 
that the Solabj4t Gurung must remain satisfied with his present 
position, and be for ever the servant of the Charjat. 

Lhe Solahjét Gurung will always make obeisance to the Chaérjét, 
and when travelling in their own country, the Sol4hjét will gene- 
rally carry the Chérjét’s load. 


Traditions. 
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It is said that Colonel Lachman Gurung offered his daughter’s 
weight in gold to any Charjat who would marry her. A poor man 
of the Ghotani clan, being sorely tempted by the bribe, offered him- 
self as a husband, but was at once outcasted and reduced to a 
Solabj4ét, and so the marriage never came off. 

Many centuries ago, it is said, a landslip occurred which buried 

Tradition regarding ® Whole village, and destroyed all the inhabit- 
the “Tutia” clan. ants, except oue small boy, who was found 
by a Lémchania Gurung amongst the débris. 

He took the boy home and adopted him, but as he did not 
iknow who the father of the boy was, a difficulty arose in time as to 
what clan this boy should belong to, 

The Lamas, on being consulted, ruled that the child and all his 
descendants should be called Tutia Lémchanias (Tutia means broken, 
rugged), because he had been found on broken, rugged ground. 

A boy that had been deserted was found by a Lamchania 

Tradition regarding Gurung amongst some reeds. It was settled 
“ Plohnian ’* clan. that this boy and all his descendants should 
be called Plohnian Lamchanias (Plohn means reeds), because he 
had been found amongst reeds. 

There are two regiments of Gurungs in the Népdlese army— 
the Kali Bahadar and the Kali Persad. The former is absolutely a 
Gurung regiment, and most of the men are Chérjat Gurungs. 

They are a magnificent body of men, consisting of all the picked 
Gurungs of Népal. They must average over 5’ 6” in height, with 
splendid physique, 

The Gurungs of Eastern Népél are, in my opinion, with a few 
exceptions, very much inferior to those of Central Népal, fur phy- 
sique, appearance, and 1n all respects. 

Through intermarriage with other races of Eastern Népél, or 
through other causes, they have deteriorated in physique, and in 
most cases have lost all idea as to what clan, and even as to what 
tribe, they belong. 

I give no list, and take absolutely no notice, of such clans and 
tribes as were given to me by Gurung recruits of Eastern Népal, 
as I find they are almost invariably unrecognizable corruytions of 
real Gurung names, or else titles borrowed from other races of 
Kastern Népal. 

HM & 
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The Gurungs (and Magars also) of Eastern Népal, with a very 
few exceptions, are practicaily not Gurungs or Magars at all, 

Although, perhaps, the actual descendants of the conquerors of 
Fastern Népal, what with iutermarriage, and what with residing in 
the minority, amongst an immense majority of foreigners, they 
hare lost all individuality, and 1 might almost say that they take 
im Kastern Népal much the same place that Eurasians do in India. 

In my opinion, a good Limba, Rai, or Sunwar, is a more desir- 
able lad ta enlist than the average Magar or Gurung of EAasTERN 
N fpaL, 

See also remarks at page 100 under heading of Magars. 


GURUNGS OF CHARJAT.* 
GHALLEA CLANS (Ch4drjot). 


Gerlon, Parja. Sémri.t 
Gyapsing. Pyhog. Samundcr. 
Kialdang. Rajbangai. Sinjalt. 
Khagt. Rill. Surajbansi. 
Limehania. Rilten. 


GILOTANI CLANS (Chérjat), also called GHUNDANI. 


Adunron. | Kudlaron. Pachron. 
Chovoron. Lémkunia. Pochkiron. 
Gholron. Logon. Rijoron. 
Harpu. Mazuron. Singoron. 
Kaliron. Migiron. Tagren or Tagron. 
Kainyai. { = Mlogron, Tari, 
Kelonron. | Morlon. Tenro or Tengron. 
K ilat. | Nagiron. Thiakuron, 
Koneron. | Naikron., Walron. 

LAMA CLANS (Chdrjdt). 
Chelen. Karki. Knurungi, 
Chenwaéri. Kelung. Lohon. 
Fadche. hima. Megi. 
Hurdunga. Kib. Moktan. 
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* The Gerlon, Rilten and Samri clans are the beset of the Ghallens. 








duog, Khagi and Parjaclans [ havo also met. 














The Samunders, Kial- 
[ have wever met a single case of a Sinjali, 


Rajbansi, or Surajlansi Gurung of any kind, nor after the most careful enquiry do L believe 
in their cxistence, Sinjali, Rajbausi, and Surajbansi are distinctly Rajput names, and are 
continually occurring amongst Magars, but never amongst Gurungs, 


¢ Tho Ssmri Ghalica is supposed not to eat goat’s flesh, 


Nakchia. 
Pachron. 
Pengi. 


Pipro. 


Adi. 
Chen. 
Chenwéri. 
Chingi. 
Chipling. 
Chomron. 
Dungli, 
Kahreh. 
Kaliron. 
Kroko. 
Kurbu. 
Lem. 


Allea. 
Baindi. 
Bhajn. 


Bhuj or Bhujia. 


Bokati. 


Chévli or Chakli. 


Chdrlang. 
Chime. 
Chohomonu., 
Chornu. 
Chumarn, 
Dar!imi. 
Dial. 
Dingidl. 
DuriAl. 
Gelang. 
Ghabbu. 
Ghorenj. 
Gonor. 
Gulangia. 
( Ku. 
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Pungi. 
Pyung. 
Teng. 


Tidun or Titun. 


10! 


Timji. 
Tonder, 
Urdung. 
Yo}. 


LAMCHANIA CLANS (Charjat). 


Lengra, 
Lunam. 
Marenu. 
Naikron. 
Nasa. 
Nasuron. 
Nizain. 
Pachen. 
Pajji Lem. 
P4ngi. 
Plitti. 
Plobnian. 


Prob. 
Purdni. 
Silangi. 
Sinjoron, 
Tamme, 
Tasuron 
Thankia. 
Toson. 
Tutea, 
Twidian. 


GURUNGS OF TILE SOLAHJAT. 


Hinj. 
Turdung. 
Jelting. 
Jhimdl. 
Jimiel. 
Jumreli. 
Kepcehen. 
Khaptari. 
Khatrain. 
Khulal. 
Kiapehain. 
Kingu. 
Kokia. 


Kubchen. 
Ktimai. 
Kromyai, 
Lahor. 
Langwayja. 
Leghen, 
Lenghi. 
Lohon. 
Lyung. 
Main. 
Mapehain. 
Maren. 
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Kong: Lé&mdé, 


Masrangi. 

fLissi. 

Mobjai or Mahbrijai. 

Mor or Mor main. 

Murum. 

Néanra, 

Ndnsing. 

Pajju or Pachun. 

Palanja. 

PAlia. 

Pdlnd. 

Parjun. 

Phiwghi, Piwali, or 
Phinyali. 

Plen. 

Plopo. 

Pomat. 

Pony". 

Pudusa. 

Puléami. 

Rey ni. 

Rilah. 

Rimal. 

Sarbujd. 

Tahin. 
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Tamain. Thar. Tormain. 
Tamine. Tingi Ldémé. Tute. 
Telej. Tol. Uze. 
Tendur. Tolangi. Yoje. 
Tenl&ja. Torjain. Yujali. 








Nore.—Several Gurang clans, both of the Chérjat and SolahjAt, are called by a certain 
name in Khas-kura, and by a different in Gurung-kdra, thus :— 


Dingial ig Khas-kura for Kepchen in Gurung-kurs. 


Dar a&mi io os Plen ‘9 
Chenwéri ,, ‘3 Pacharon ’» 
Pajji Lem ,, a Kroko Lem 


a. 
Altea is Khas-kura for a clan whose Gurung-Kura namo I have forgotten. 
Several clan | therefore, arc no doubt repeated twice, once iu Khas-kira and once jn Gurung- 
kéra ; but, for facility of reference, I think it beat to leave them thus alphabetically arranged. 
Mombors of the Giabring clan are often used for priestly or religious ceremonies, Giabrings 


are cunroued not to eat fowls. Personally } have geen them evjoying ‘“ murghis” on many 
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MAGARS. 


Of very ancient Magar history we know nothing, and the first 
First mention of time that they came into prominence as a 
Magars. great power is about A. D. 1100, when 
wa hear that Mukinda Sena, the Magar King of Paélpé and 
Botwal, invaded and conquered the Nép4l Valley, and committed 
terrible atrocities during the reigu of Hari Déva, King of Népél. 

The principal seat of the Magars was most of the central and 
lower parts of the mountains between the Jingruk (Rapti of Gorakh- 
pur) and Marsiangdi rivers, 

That they resided about Palpd from times immemorial is well 
known, 

Doctor F. Hamilton in his book published in 1819 says that the 
Magars, who resided to the west of the Gandak river, seem to bave 
received the Rajput princes with much cordiality. 

Until the arrival of the Rajputs and Brahmans, the hill tribes 
seem all to have eaten every kind of animal food, including the cow. 

Each tribe appears originally to have bad a priesthood and 
duties peculiar to itself, and to have worshipped chiefly ghosts. 

The Magars have for many centuries more or less admitted 
the supremacy of the doctrines of the Brahmans, and consequently 
they have adopted many Rajput customs, ceremonies, and names. 
The Gurungs also, but to a very much lesser degree, have borrowed 
from the RAjputs, but this does not give either of these two tribes 
any claim to any other descent than Mongolian. 

Owing to the geographical position of the tract of country 
Effects of Hindu influ. Mbabited by the Magars, they were the first 
ence on Magars. to receive immigrants from the plains of India, 
and thus conversions were more numerous amongst the Magars 
than any of the other hill tribes living further north or east. 

The Magar women have consequently had more connection 
with the Brahmans and Rajputs, and probably the greater propor- 
tion of original Khas were the progeny of Brahmans and Rajputs 
of India with Magar women. 

Hence we find amongst Magars many high-born titles such as 
Surajvansi, Chandravansi, etc., ete., which undoubtedly never 
existed amongst the Magars themselves, but were introduced from 
India, 
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Some of tbe Magars having been converted assumed the sacred 
thread, whilst others did not; henee we find Ghartis, Ranas, and 
and Thapés, who appear as tribes belonging both to the Magars 
and to the Khas. 

Hamilton says in 1819 :— 

‘The Ghartis are of two kinds, Khas and Bhujidl. The former 
are admitted to the military dignity, but the latter wallow in®all 
the abominations of the impure Gurungs, and do not speak the 
Khas language. 

“The Rénds (Hamilton might also have added the Thapds and 
Burbathokis, ete.) are divided into two kinds, the Khas and the 
Magar. The latter are a branch of the Magar tribe and totally 
neglect the rules of purity. It is not even all the Rajputs that 
have adopted the rules of purity, and whilst some branches of the 
sume familics were pure, others rejected the advice of the sacred 
orders, and ate and drank whatever their appetites eraved. 

“The family of Gurkha, which now (18062) governs Népal, 
although it pretends to come from Chitor, is in reality of the Magar 
tribe, and, at any rate, these people are now firmly attached to its 
interests, by having largely shared in the sweets of conquest; and 
by far the greatest part of the regular troops of that family is 
composed of this nation, 

“ When the colony from Chitor first took possession of Palpa 
it belonged toa Magar chief, and the people were of that tribe. 

“PF shall not take it upon myself to say whether the Palpa 
family, said to be descended from Chitor, really were so, or 
were impure mountaineers, who had this pedigree invented to 
flatter them when they turned from their impure ways and were 
induced to follow the Brahmans,” 

The chiefs of Rising, Ghiring and Gajarkot were related to the 
Pilpa family by birth, and yet they are described by Hamilton as 

wallowing in all the ancient abominations of the mountaineers,” 
from vHiah it seems very probable that the rulers of Palpa aud 
all other Chaubisia chiefs were really Magars, and that perhaps 
in after time, to hide their ignoble birth, they invented stories of 
being descended from Rajputs whom they made to appear as 
having ousted the Magar chief and seized the government of the 
country. 


Since the conquest of Népal, Magars are to be found anywhere 
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from the Sardéh in the west to the Michi on the east, but their 
proper habitat is west of the Népal Valley, and there undoubtedly 
the best and purest Magars are found to this day in large num- 
bers. 

The following tradition given by Pandit Sarat Chandra Dass 
proves the existence of Magars in Eastern Népél at no great 
distance west of Kinchanjanga :— 

“The legend which I heard of the Kangpachan people (west of 
Kanchan Gonga), and of the Magars the ruins of whose forts and 
town we saw in the Kangpachan valley, is ery interesting. People 
say the account is correct and true, 

‘The upper valley of the Kangpachan river, through the grace 
and blessing of the Royal Kanchan Gonga, was peopled by men of 
Thibetan extraction, ealled the Sherpa, whose original home was in 
the mountains of Sher Khambu, or Eastern Kiranta. 

“The lower valley, afew miles below the Kangpachan village, 
on account of the comparatively sluggish course of the river, 
contained many spacious banks fit to be the habitation of hill-men. | 
The Magar tribe of Népal occupied these tracts. Their chief, who 
had become very powerful, extended his sway over the people of 
Kanepachan, and exacted a heavy tax from them. 

* His deputies always oppressed the people to squeeze out money 
from them, so that at last they were driven through desperation 
to take revenge upon their enemies. 

“The Maar chief accordingly was murdered with all his fol- 
lowers upon their visiting the Kangpachan village on a certain 
occasion, 

“The wife of the Magar chief thereupon planned the best means 
of wreaking vengeance on the Kangpachan murderers. 

“She therefore ordered grand funeral observances for the 
honour and benefit of the departed soul. ‘The funeral was appointed 
to take place six miles up the river, midway between the two great 
villages of the Kangpachan valley, so that all the villagers might 
assemble there. 

“ After the Queen’s followers had finished drinking, poisoned 
wine was given plentifully to the Kangpachan villagers, who, sus- 
pecting nothing, drank freely and all died. In this way nearly one 
thousand men and women died. 

‘ The infants in arms were taken away by the Queen’s followers. 
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The place where this foul deed was committed is now called Tong- 
Shong-phug, or “ the place which witnessed a thousand minders.” 

‘In consequence of this a Thibetan army invaded the several 
Jongs belonging to the Queen, when she shut herself up in one of 
her castles. 

‘‘She had made no preparations to fight the enemy, bat her 
soldiers defended the place for three months. 

“The Thibetans then tried to compel the Magars to surrender 
by depriving them of water. At last the Queen, aware of this inten- 
tion, threw all the water sbe had in store towards the Thibetan camp. 
The Thibetans, thinking that she had abundance of water inside 
the castle, raised the siege, and went toa distance to watch the 
movements of the Magars, She immediately collected her men 
and pursued the’ enemy, when a skirmish took place, in which she 
fell fighting nobly. The Thibetans expelled all the Magars from 
the country, vz., Kangpachan and Tambar valley, and left their 
property to the Kangpachan people.” 

The Magars are divided into six distinct tribes and no more, 
although the following all claim to be Magars, and try in every 
way to establish themselves as such :—~ 

Bohra (really a Matwala Khas of Western Népal). 


Roka ditto ditto ditto). 
Chohain ( ditto ditto ditto). 
Jhankri ( ditto ditto ditto ) 
hkonwar (progeny of mendicant). 

Uchai ( ditto Thakur). 


In days of old a certain number of Magars were driven out 
of their own country, and settled in Wostern Népél amongst 
strangers. From the progeny of these sprang up many clans of 
mixed reeds, who now claim to be pure-bred Magars, but are not 
recognized as such, 

In addition to the few mentioned above, are some others who 
also claim to be Magars, such as Rawats, Dishwas, etc., but as they 
have no real relationship to Magars, it is considered unnecessary 
to enter a list of them here. 

The real and only Magars are divided into the following six 
tribes, which are here entered alphabetically :-— 


1. Allea. , 4. Pdn. 
* 2. Bdrhathoki, 5. Rana. 
3. Gharti. 6. Phapé. 


These tribes mostly intermarry with each other, have much 
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* Real Magara of Burha tribe also exiat, but I have treated them as if they were Burha- 
thoki, aS Il can find no difference between thom, 
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the same customs and habits, and are in every way equal as regards 
social standing, with perhaps a slight preference in favour of the 
Rana. 

The original home of the Magars was to the west of the 
Gandak river (Kali-war*), and, roughly speaking, consisted of that 
portion of Népal which lies between and round about Gulmi, Argha, 
Khéechi, Paélpé and Bhirkot. 

This bit of country was divided into twelve districts (Barah 
Mangrantht), and the residents of the same in time came to be 
spoken of as the Magars of the Barah Mangranth, 

Brian Hodgson and Captain TI’, Smith both give the following 
as the Baréh Mangranth: Sat@ng, Pyéng, Bbirkot, Dhor, 
Garhing, Rising, Ghiring, Gilmi, Argha, Khach, Musikot, and 
Isma. 

By the term “ Baréh Mangranth Magars”’f no particular set 
of tribes was meant. he term had a purely local meaning, and 
referred to all such Magars, of whatever tribe they might be, 
whose ancestors had resided for generations within the Barah 
Mangranth. 

Each of these twelve districts had its own ruler, but it would 
appear that the most powertul kings were those of Galmi, Argha, 
Khachi, and that the remaiming princes were more or less tributary 
to these three. 

Since the rise of the house of Gurkha, towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, the country has been redivided, and the twelvo 
districts no longer exist as such, and the term “ Baral Mangrauth 
Magar” has no signification now, and is therefore falling into 
disuse. Not one recruit out of five hundred knows what the term 
means, 
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* Dr. Hamilton in his book published 1m L8)9 says :—- . 

“ Before thearrival of the R&jpute, if is said Ghat (he Magar nation cousiated of 
bLwelve Thais, the whole members of cach being supposed to bave a coution extraction 
in the male line, Each Tham was governed by a chicf, considered ag the bead of a 
common family.” #55 

+ The Sard&h on the west, and the Gandak in the ccntre of Nepal, are both 
spoken of as the Kah. 

{ ‘This information Tobtained by personal and careful enquiry both at Gorakhpur 
and in Nép4l itself. [ also consulted many native officers nnd men, arid the Prime 
Minister of Népal was ;rood enough to couse euguirics to be wade on this point from 
the most Jearned men in Népail. Brian Hodgson also says : “ The original seat of 
the Magars is the Béréh Mangrinth,” and be then proceeds to give the names of the 
twelve districts which colleciively were called Bardh Mangranuth, 
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As mentioned before, the original home of the Magars was to 
the west of the Gandak river, but it would seem that some 
clans had for ages occupied certain portions of Népal on the east 
bank. 

The city of Gurkha was originally the residence of the Chi- 
toridh Rdnds. It is said that the city was built by them, and to 
this day numbers of Chitoriah Ranas are found there, 

Jhe Magars having participated in the military conquests of 
the house of Gurkha, spread themselves far and wide all over 
Népal, and numbers are now to be found to the east of the Gan- 





dak river. 

The Alleas in appearance seem a very pure-bred race. As 
sae. a rule they are very fair, well-made men. 
The tribe must, however, be rather a small 
one, as the percentage of Alleas enlisted yearly is very small. They 

are most desirable men to get. 
* Barhathokis are also apparently very limitedin number. Some 
excellent specimens of Gurkhas are, however, 


Burhathokis. ; : : 
every year obtained from this tribe. They 


are very desirable men to get. 

The Ghartis are pretty numerous, but care should be taken 
in enlisting from this tribe, as they seem to 
be far more mixed than any of the other five 
pure Magar tribes. By careful selection, however, excellent 
Ghartis can be obtained. . 

The Bhajidl Gharti lives in the valleys and high mountains to 
the north of Gdlmi, above the Pins, but immediately below the 


Ghartias. 


Kardantis. 

Their tract of country runs along both sides of the Bhaji 
Khola (river), from which they probably derive their name. 

The Bhijial Gharti is generally a shepherd. Me lives prinei- 
pally on the milk of sheep, and is almost invariably a man of very 
good physique and heavy limbs. He is remarkably dirty when 
first enlisted. e 

Amongst the Gharti clins are two that should not be econ- 
founded, although from their similarity in pronunciation one is 


* T have occasionally met reoruits who called themselves “ Burha. ” They 
ure su few, however, that [ have incorporated them with “ Burbathokis.” 
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very apt to do so, The Pahare or Paharia is a good Magar. 
The Pére or Paria (from pdr, outside) should never be enlisted. 
He is, as his name indicates, an outeast or a descendant of an out- 
cast. 

The Puin* tribe seems a small one, as but a small percentage 
of them is obtained annually, They are 
generally men of heavy limbs and excellent 
physique. They much resemble Gurungs. They live about 
Gilmi principally, although of course they are found in other 
places also. They are most desirable men. 

Of all Magars there is no better man than a Rana of good 
clan. e« In former days any Thaipad who 
had lost three generations of ancestors in 
battle became a Rana, but with the prefix of his Thapaé clan. Thus 
a Reshmi ‘Thapé would become a Reshmi Rina, 

An instance of this is to be found in the 5th Gurkhas, where 
a havildar, Lachman Thapd, and a naick, Shamsher Rana, are 
descendants from two Thapa brothers; but three generations of 
descendants from one of these brothers havine been killed in battle, 
Shamsher Rana’s ancestors assumed the title of Rand; Lachman 
Thapa’s ancestors not having been killed in battle for three genera- 
tions, he remains a Thapa. 

From this custom many Rana clans are said to have sprung 
up, and this would lead one to believe that the Rana tribe was 
looked up to amongst Magars. 

The original Rén4 clans wera few, amongst them being the fol- 
lowing: Chitoria, Maski, Rachdl, Wanchin, Vhira, Liye, Tharah, 
Sdrjabansi or Surjavansi, Hiski, and Masranei. 

The Thapa tribe is by far the createst of all, and amongst 


Tidos. 


Raénds. 


Théphe. them, yearly, hundreds of excellent recruits 

are obtained. Care should, however, be 

exercised in the selection of Thapds, as a very Jarge number of 

men adopt the title of ‘Thapa, although they have no right to the 
same, 

The Sdru and Gaha clans of the Thapa are cach cubdivided 

into five or more familes, and in each ease the Kala family is the. 
best. 


i cannot help thinking the Piing are in sume way allied to the Gurungs, 
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The Pdrdéna Gorakh Regiment in Nép4l consists entirely of 
Magars, and is a splendid body of men. All the finest Magars of 
Népal, excepting those in the Rifle regiments, are put into this 
regiment. They must be nearly if not quite as big as the Kali 
Bahadar, 

The Magars of Eastern Népal are, in my opinion, with a few 
exceptions, very much inferior to those of Central Népal, in 
physique, appearance, and in all respects. 

The remarks which I have made on Gurungs of Eastern 
Népdl at pages 99 and 100, under heading of Gurungs, apply 
equally foreibly to the Magars of Kastern Népél, and for the same 
reason therefore [ give no list and take absolutely no notice of 
such corrupted names of Magar clans and tribes, as have been 
given to me by Magars of Eastern Népal. 

Central Népal is the real, original, and actual home of the 
Magars and Gurungs, and it is there that all the information 
must be sought for, and the lists, which I give after years of careful 
enquiry, are, I believe, fairly complete and correct, and I see no 
reason why I should add the contorted corruptions of names which 
both Magar and Gurung reeruits of Eastern Népal give as their 
clans and tribes, whenever they know any, 

Taking it for granted that the Magars and Gurungs of Eastern 
Népal are the descendants of Magars and Gurungs of Central Népal, 
they should be of the same clans and tribes as their ancestors, 
and therefore if my lists of Magars and Gurungs of Central Népal 
are true and complete, as [ believe them to be, any new name 
which comes from Kastern Népal is probably an untrue one, which 
no real Mazar or Gurung would claim. 


ALT EA CLANS. 


Argbili or Arghonnle. Gonda. | Kilung. 
Bij. Gyanem1. Khulangi. 
Changi. Hiski. Kiapchaki. 
Charmi. Hanchun. Lahakpa. 
Chidi. Kalfmi. | Lamchania 
Dhoreli. Khéli. | Lamjal. 
Dukehaki or Dur- Khaptari. | Limidl. 
chaki. Kharri. Lungchia. 
Dura. Khichiman. | Magiam, 
Gar. Khulal. — Mé&ski. 
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Meng. 

Pachain. 

Panmgt. 

Panthi. 

FPhiwali Piwdli or 
Phiuyéli. 

Pulami. 

Pungi. 

Rakhal. 


Baijali. 
Balkoti. 
Barkw 4nri. 
Darldmi. 
Deobal. 
Gamal. 


Arghuli or Arghounli. 


Atrdse. 
Baima. 
Bainjali. 
Bhanta. 
Bhujisl. 
Buldmi. 


Chanchal or Chantial. 


Dagdmi. 
Darldmi. 
Galdmt. 
Gamal. 
Garbuja. 
Gial. 
Hunjéli. 
Kagja. 
Kahucha. 


Baijali. 
Balam. 


Bapal. 








Notr.—The Sirig clans of the Ranas and Thapas are the descendante of 
were brought up from babyhood 


birth. 


No Rana or Thapa of the Siris clang will cat goat’s flesh. 





Ramil. 
Rimal. 
Roho. 
Sarangi. 
Surbat. 
Sarthung. 
Silthung. 
Sinjapati. 
Sirpali. 


BURHATHOKI CLANS, 


Karmant. 
Lémchavpia. 
Pahfre. 
Ramjali. 
Ramkhani. 
Ranju. 


GHARTI CLANS. 


Kala. 
Kéldkotia. 
Kengia. 
Konsa. 
Lamehania. 
Masrangi. 
Nishul. 
Pehare or Pahfria. 
Pare or P&ria. 
Paza or Paiza. 
Phagami. 
Phokan. 
Purja. 
Ramjali. 
Rangu. 
Rankhani. 
lawdl. 


PUN CLANS. 


Barangt. 
Dagain. 
Dagdémi. 





oo the milk of goats, 





Sithung. 

Surjavansi or Surja 
bansi. 

Suy4l. 

Tarokche or Torok- 
chaki. 

Thakohdki. 

Yangmi. 


Sialbang. 
Sinjapati. 
Siris. 


Ulangia. 


Rijdl. 
Saldmi. 
Samia. 
Sdru. 
Sawangi. 
Senia. 
Sinjali. 
Sinjapati. 
Sirasik. 
Sundari. 
Sutpahdére. 
Talaji. 
Thein. 
Theri. 
Tirgia. 
Uldngia. 
W diia. 


Darl&mi. 
Dud. 
Gore, 


children who 


their mothers having dicd in childs 


The Roho clan of Alea are said not to eat the fish called Roho. 
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Hunjé4li. Ramkam. Sothi. 
J agoniia. RAéngu. Sutpahare. 
Kami. RatuwA. Tajali. 
Naya. Rihan. Takdlia. 
Pahare. Sabangi. Tdmia. 
Pajansi. Sain. Tendi. 
Phungéli. Samia. Thani. 
Poingia. Sarbuja. Tirkhia. 
Rdkaskoti. Sinjdli. Uldngia. 
Ramjéli. Sinjdpati. 
RANA CLANS. 
Allea. Gomul. Palli. 
Archami. GyAndris. Panti. 
Arghuli or Arghoule. Gyanzgmi. Parta. 
Asldmi. Hiski. Phiw4li-Piwali or 
Bangling. Hunchun. PhiuyAéli. 
Baral or BalAl. Jaryha. Pulgmi. 
BarkwaAnri. J biari. Pusdl or Bushal. 
Béréthoki. J iandi. Rdngu. 
Bhusal. Kamchaki. Reshini. 
Byangndsi. Kandkha. Rilami. 
Charmi. Kanoje. Ruchal. 
Chitoriah. Kiapchaki. Sardngi. 
Chumi. Khiuy ali. Sartungl. 
Darlami. Léamchania. Sdru. 
Dengali. Layo. Sinjdli. 
Dud or Dut. Lungell. Siris.* 
Durungcheng. Makim. Suiel. 
Gacha. MAski. Sundari. 
Gdgha. Masrangi. Surjavansi or Surja- 
Gaba. Merassi. bans. 
Gandharma. Namjéli. Thara or Thada. 
Garancha. Pachain. Uchai. 
Gelang. Pachrai. Yahayo. 
THAPA CLANS. 
Allea. a ( Atghari. Bal&l or Bard}. 
Arghuli. a Darlémi. Balami. 
Asldmi. 6 Palungi.. Bankabardal. 
; eer FA \ Sdtighari. 
Bachia or Bachio. Baigélia. Baola, 
Bachin. Bailick. BérAfghari. 
Bakabal. Bareya. 





‘ Will not eat goat’s flesh.—E, V. 





Barkwanri, 
Beenashi. 
Bhomrel. 
Biangini. 
Birkhatta. 
Bopdal. 
Burathoki. 
Chahari, 
Chantial. 
Charti. 
Chidi. 
Chitoriah. 
Cnohdn, 
Chum. 
Dala or Dalia. 
Damarpal. 
Darva. 
Bagalia. 
Kala. 
Palungi, 
Purdni. 
Sing. 
Denga or Dhenga. 
Dengabuja. 
Dengal. 
Dhanpdali. 
Dishwa or Disuwa. 
Durel. 
Fal or Phal. 
Gayha, 
Badcha. 
Barda. 
Chidi, 
Gora, 
Kala. 
Kan. 
Malangi. 
G&hab. 
Ganchake. 
Gandharma. 
Garan]ja. 
Garja. 
Gejal. 
Gelung. 
Gidngmi, 
Giangdi or Giami. 
Gianris, 
Gidiel or Gindil. 
Gurmachang. 


Darldmi, 


Gaha. 
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Gyal. 

Hiski. 

Hitan. 

Hunchun. 

Ismala. 

Jargah. 

Jehdre or Jhiddi. 
Jhdaukri or Jhaénydl,. 
Jhenri. 
Kak ald. 
Kdmcha. 
Kamau, 

K dngmu. 
Kanlu or 
Nanojia. 
Kanrdlu. 


Kasu. 


Kadnluk. 


Kejung. 
Kell. 
Khdanga. 
Khaptari. 
Konwar. 
Koral. 
Kuldl. 
Lamchania. 
Lamtari. 
TLanchia. 
Lanyakoti. 
Langkang. 
Liye. 
Lingjing. 
Lunveli. 
Mé&kim. 
Mamring. 
Mandir. 
Marpa. 
Marancha. 
Mask. 
MasrangL 
Medun. 
Mobehan. 
Mogmi. 
N&mjl4i. 
Niar. 
Nidan. 
Nimidal. 
Pachbaya. 
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Pajangi. 

Palli. 

Pata. 

Pengmi. 

Phal. 

Phiwali-Piwdli or 
PhiuyAl’. 

Phunjldi. 

Pitakoti. 

Pochun. 

Powan. 

Pudnri. 

Pulémi. 

Rai. 

RAjvansi or Rajbansi. 

Rakaskofi. 

Rakshia. 

Ramjali. 

Ramkhani. 

Regémi. 

Rehdari. 

Bagale. 

Dany ale. 

Crore. 

K ala. 

Thdré. 


Reshmi. 


Rijat. 
Rilfimi. 
Roka. 
Kokim. 
Ruchal. 
Sain. 
Sim. 
Salami. 
Sanmani- 
Saplengi. 
Saranyl. 
Sarbuga. 
Sartungl. 
Gord. 
Janrup. 
Japarluk. 


= Jhenri. 
Si Bee 
Malengia. 
Paneti. 
Sdtighari. 
SinjAli. 
Sinjfpati. 
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Sirnia. Sumal. Thagnami. 

Siris. Supari. Thamn. 

Somare. Surajvansi or Surja- | Thdrd or Thadé. 

Sonwdanri. bansi. Tharun. 

Sothi. Surpak. Thurain. 

Sahnakh4@ri. Susaling. Tumsing. 

SomAdi or Some. Swial, Uchai. 

Sundari. Tarbung. Untdki or Wantdéki. 
Yangdi. 


Norr.—Bagéle means “many.’ This clan is said to be derived originally 
from a large family of brothers, 
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CHaprer VI. 
LINE-BOYS. 


Tug progeny of Gurkha soldiers, who are born and brought up in 
the regiment, are called line-boys, and these might be divided into 
two distinet classes :—~ 

1, The progeny of purely Gurkha parents. 

2. The progeny of a Gurkhé soldier with a hill-woman. 

From the first class, if carefully selected, some excellent soldiers 
ean be obtained. 

The second class should be avoided. The pure-bred line-boy is 
just as intelligent as the half-bred, aud if boys are required for 
the band, or men as clerks, ete., it would be better to select them 
from out of the first class. Only a small percentage of line-boys, 
even of the first class, should be enlisted, 

The claims of line-boys to be provided for in the service are 
undoubtedly very great, as Government has always, and very wisely 
too, encouraged Gurkhd colonies, and their fathers and grand- 
fathers, having in many cases been al) their livesin British employ, 
they have noother home thau their regimental lines. 

In their first generation their physique does not deteriorate 
much, and they almost invariably grow up to be extremely in- 
telligent men and full of military ardour, Their military 
education begins with their perceptive powers, as they commence 
playing at scldiers as svon as they can toddle about. The worst 
point against line-boys is that unfortunately they often prove to be 
men of very loose habits. 

Sir Charles Reid, K.C.B., mentions that out of seven men who 
obtained the Order of Merit for the battles of Aliwal and Sobrdor, 
five were line-boys; and out of twenty-five Order of Merit men 
for the siege of Delhi, twelve were line-boys, 
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OTHER CLASSES OF CENTRAL NEPAL, 


The Kamiaraé is aslave. Most of the higher officials in Népaél 
Kamara. retain KamAérdas as attendants. 

The offspring of a Magar, Gurung, or Khas with a Kaméra 
would be a Kamara, 

Khwas is the offspring of a slave-mother with a Thakur. The 
children of this union become Khwéas, and 
their posterity retains the name. Khwas is 
also the name given to the illegitimate children of the King or 
Royal Family. 

A Konwér who claims to be a Magar is the offspring of the 
connection between a mendicant and any 
woman. Ile is generally an ill-bred-looking 
cian, and should not be enlisted. The Khas Konwar is all right. 

The Dhotials live in the extreme west of Népal, and south of 
Jamla. They are not Gurkhas at all, and 
should never be enlisted. 

Any man can become a Bands, which practically means a 
bondsman. For instanee, A will go to Band 
say, ‘Give me sixty rupees cash and I will 
be your banda for two years.” On receipt of money he becomes 
a bauda and is bound to work for the two years for nothing be- 
yond lis food, but at the expiration of his two years, if he has 
contracted no fresh debt, he becomes free again. 

The offspring of an Opadhia Brahman with 
a Brahman’s widow is called ‘ Jaici.” 
That of a Jaici, and certain Brahmans with a Khas, is called 
Khattri. The Khattri wears the thread, but 
is below the Khas. 

The offspring of a Khas with a Magarm or Gurungni isa 
titular Khas, but his very father should not eat with him, nor any 


khwias. 


KouwAr, 


Dhotials,. 


Banda. 


“© Jute,’ 


“ Khattri” 


pure Khas. 
The progeny of an Opadhia Brahman with a Thikur woman, or 
a Thakur with Brahman woman of Opadhia 
class, gives a Hamal. 
That of a Thakur with a Magarni gives an Uchai Thakur. 
The Terdéi is inhabited by certain tribes of low-caste Hindus 
ae called Tharus, who manage to lve here 
mene throughout the year, and who brave with 


© Hamal,”’ 
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impunity the deadly malaria and the savage beasts with which 
these districts are infested. 

These people follow the calling of agriculturists, of potters, and, 
where the neighbourhood of rivers allows it, of ferrymen or 
fishermen. 

They live from hand to mouth, they sow a little rice and grain, 
but scarcely enough for their own consumption, and they get 
occasional but uncertain supplies of animal food from the carcasses 
of cattle which die, as well as by catching fish and hunting the 
wild pigs and deer which abound in the forest. 

Though they probably belong to the same original stock as the 
natives of the adjacent plains of India, yet their continued resi- 
dence for many successive generations in the most unhealthy and 
malarious districts, as well as their scanty food and their system of 
only marrying amongst themselves, has caused the breed to deterio- 
rate most painfully ; and whoever their early ancestors may have 
been, the inhabitants of the Terdi are, at the present day, a puny, 
badly developed, and miserable-looking race. Tiving almost in a 
state of nature, they never seem to suffer from any exposure to the 
weather, and to be entirely exempt from all danger of jungle fever ; 
and though they leok half-starved, and as if they were deficient in 
muscle and bone, yet they are capable of undergoing very consider 
able exertion and fatigue, This is shown by their supplying not 
only the class of dak runners, but also mahnts and others who, 
during the hot and rainy months, are employed in the dangercus 
and difficult business of catching wild elephants, They seem to 
combine the activity of au animal with the cunning and craftiness 
so characteristic of the buman savage. 








MENIAL CLASSES. 


The following is a list of some of the menial classes of Népal. 

No man belonging to any of these should be enlisted as a 
eoldier, . 
If it is found necessary to enlist any of them on account of 
their professional acquircments, they should be given separate 
quarters, and as far as possible be kept entirely away from all 
military duties. 

Their being allowed to take their share as soldiers at guard - 
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mounting, ete., ete., cannot raise, in the eyes of a real Gurkha, 
the glory of being a soldier :— 


Agri. ‘ ° ° . . Miners. 

Dhdur : : . ‘ . Mousician.— But prostitute their 
women. 

Chamdkhald ‘ . . . Scavenger. 

Chundra . : : ‘ . Carpenters. 

*Damai ; ‘ , ; . Tailor, Musician. 


Drdi . ° i : : . Seller of pottery. 
Gain . : ‘ . D . Fard. 


Kamarg ‘ ‘ : é . Slave. 

*K &mi or Lohar . 2 A » lronsmith. 

*Kasaii (Newar) . - ‘ . Dutcher. 

Kumhdl F : 7 P . Potter. 

Manji 4 ‘ ‘ s . Poatman. 

Pipa ‘ ; ° . ~ Klasi. 

Pore : : ; : . Sweeper. 

Sarkhi : 4 2 : . Worker in leather. 


SARKHI CLANS. 


Workers tn leather, a menial cluss. 


Basiel. Hitune. 
Bhomrel. Madkoti. 
Bilekoti. Mangranti.f 
Chitoriah. Ramteél. 
Dankett. imal. 
Gaire. Sirkett. 
Sirmal. 


Hamdlia. 


* These tty clacees, if enlisted from Central Nepal, are iouneasiureably fier wen in evory wag 
than the ee: to tern Nepei. 

4This clan is derived trom the fact of fhe ancestors cf the sorie hayiue resided within the 
Barah Mangpearih, 
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CuarprerR VII. 


NEWARS. 


Wuen Nanya Déva was marching with Newdr troops to tho 
conquest of Népal (about A. D. 1323-24) it 
Ps eae origin of js said that en route they were in danger of 
: perishing from hunger, when their goddess 
Kangkali appeared to one of their chiefs in a dream, and told hinx 
that in the morning she would grant them a supply of provisions, 
and that she gave them permission ever afterwards to use the kind 
of food which she was about to send. Accordingly, in the morn- 
ing 3 large herd of buffaloes appeared, and were killed by the 
people, who have ever since indulged in that kind of food. 
The Newars themselves totally deny their origin from Simraun, 
and allege thaf they are the original mmbalit- 
Reputed origin denied ants of the Neéval Valley. Their houses 
by Newars. an sea 
have a great resemblance to those of the 
Bhutias, while in many points their customs resemble those of the 
other tribes of Moneolian deseent. 

The Népal Valley is undonbtedly the real home of the Newdars. 

Of the Newar language Bran Ulodgson says :-- 

“The language of Népal proper, or the Newar, has much in 
common with that of Thibet. It is, however, a poorer dialeet than 
that of Lhdssa and Digarche, and it has consequently been obliged 
to borrow more extensively from Sanskrit, whilst the early adoption 
of Sanskrit, as the sole language of literature, has facilitated this 
infusion.” 

This would seem to conclusively prove the Newdrs to be of 
Thibetan extraction orizinally, whatever admixtures of blood may 
have been introduced in after-times. 

In 1793 Kirkpatrick wrote :— 

“The Newdars are of a middle size, with broad shoulders and 
chest, very stout limbs, round and rather flat faces, small eyes, low 
and somewhat spreading noses.” 


Hamilton says :— 
“Tf the morals of the Newdr women had been more strict, I 


believe that the resemblance between Chinese and Thibetans and 
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Newérs would have been complete; but since the conquest the 
approach to Hindu countenance is rapidly on the increase, women 
in most cases giving a decided preference to rank, especially if con- 
nected with arms or religion. : 

“ Until the conquest there was probably little mtermixture, 
except in the descendants of the governing family.” * 

When the writer of this work was in Katmandu in 1888, and 
during his frequent shooting trips with Maharaja Bir Sham Sher, 
1889-90 and {891, he had many opportunities of observing 
Newars, and he is of opinion that they show more of Hindu blood 
in their features than either the Magars or Gurungs. Not that 
they struck him as being darker-skinned, but that their faces 
seemed longer, their eyes larger, and the bridges of their noses 
more strongly marked than in the Magars or Gurunges, 

The present race of the Newars is a mixed one, derived from 
Judian and Thibetian stocks, and their religion naturally presents 
a corresponding mixture of the Indian and Thibetian creeds, The 
predominance of the ‘ihibetian over the Indban stock in the com- 
position of their blood is as evident in the religion of the Newaérs 
us it igin their language, their characters, and their physical 
appearance. 

The pure Bhuddhism, which they originally inherited from their 
TMiibetian ancestors, is still the basis of their natural faith, bat it 
has been very mueh modified by the adoption or retention of many 
Hindu doctrines and practices derived from the natives of Hindu- 
stan, with whom those Thibetian ancestors intermartied. 

There 1s every reason to belicve that the earliest or aboriginal 
inhabitants of the valley of Nepal, and of the country )ying 
between it and the Himalaya snows, were of Chinese or Thibetian 
origin. 

‘The Newars are not a warhke or military race, but there can be 
no doubt that they occasionally produce good soldiers. 

The best Newar caste is the Sirisht, and one, Sabddaér Kishnbir 
Nagarkoti, of the 5th Gurkha Rifles, belonging to this caste, won 
the Order of Merit three times for gallantry displayed during the 
Kabul war, and was given a gold clasp when recommended a 


* Considering that Hindus existed in Nepal Vailev for centuries before the 
Christian era, the intermixtare of blood had permauently been going on from earliest 
ges ud not only from after conquest. 
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fourth time for conspicuous Salantey displayed at the time of 
Major Battye’s ¢eath, in the Black Mountains, in 1888, 

Subddar (then JemAdér) Birbal Nagarkoti ‘of the 43rd Gurkha 
Rifles greatly distinguished himself in 1891, during the Mani- 
yur troubles. He received the Order of Merit for brawery. dis- 
played, as well as for coolness and soldierly qualities, 

The Newars also fought very bravely and in a most determined 
way against the Gurkha conquerors—a fact proved by their twice 
defeating Prithwi Narayan, as before mentioned. 

They have letters and literature, and are well skilled in the 
useful and fine arts, having followed the Chinese and also Indian 
models ; their agriculture is unrivalled in Népal, and their towns, 
temples, and images of the gods are beautiful, and unsurpassed in 
material and workmanship. 

They are a steady, industrious people, and skilled in handicraft, 
commerce, and the culture of the earth. 

The Jaicis are their priesthood and should never, on any account, 
be enlisted in our regiments. 

All trade and manufactures of the country may be said to be in 
the hands of the New4rs and a few foreigners. Some families 
of Kashmiris have been settled in Katmandu for generations. 

All mechanics of the coul.try are Newfrs, except a few workmen 
from the plains of India employed by Government in the public 
workshops and arsenals. 

The chief manufactures of the country are few, consisting | 
chiefly of cotton and coarse woollen cloth, a peculiar kind of paper 
(made from the inner bark of several species of Daphne), bells, 
brass, and iron pots, ornaments of silver and gold, and coarse 
earthen ware. 

The great bulk of the population is employed in agriculture, 
and almost ‘every family holds a tmall piece of land. Most land 
yields two crops every year, and some even three; the work of 
cultivation is done almost entirely by hand, though of late years 
the plough is being more extensively used, 

Every Newar girl, while a child, is married to a “ Bel” fruit, 
which after the ceremony is thrown in some sacred river. When 
she arrives at puberty, a husband is selected for her. The marriage 


tie, nowever, amongst Newars, is bv no means so binding as amongst 
Gurkhas. 
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Widows are allowed to re-marry ; in fact, a New4rni is never a 
widow, as the “ Bel” fruit to which she was first married is 
presumed to be always in existence, 

Adultery is but lightly punished among the Newdrs; the 
woman isdivorced, and her partner in guilt has to make good the 
money expended by the husband in the marriage, or failing this 
he is imprisoned, 

The repayment of bride price by the guilty man to the injured 
husband is a practice also found amongst Limbis and Rias. 

The Newars burn their dead, : 


BRIEF ACCOUNT OF BUDDHISM AND SAKYA 
SIMHA., 


The following is a brief account of Buddhism and ‘its apostle 
Sakya Simha, and is a condensed extraet from Oldfield’s book :— 

The origin and first progress of the religion of Buddha is 
obscure and confused, in consequence of the many mythological 
legends which the superstition of its supporters has mixed up 
with its early history. Not only have they attributed to its 
founder, Sakya Simha, a supernatural origin, and invested him 
with supernatural powers, but they have incorporated with their 
ereed the fabulous chronology of the Hindus, in order to exaggerate 
the antiquity of what is in reality a comparatively modern faith. 

There can, however, be but little doubt that Buddhism had its 
origin in the valley of the Ganges, whence it spread over the 
whole continent of India about the middle of the sixth century 
B. C., and it is equally certain that it commenced, not as a new 
and independent system of religion, but as an offshoot or schism 
from the more ancient faith of the Hindus. 

The gross idolatry encouraged by the Brahmans, and more 
particularly the cruel characters of their ritual, which enjoined 
the constant slaughtering of animals, and the occasional sacrifice 
of even human victims, caused great disgust to many of the 
Vaishnavas (followers of Vishnu), as well as to many other Hindus 
who gradually seceded from the ancient faith. 

As, according to the mythology of the Hindus, all of Vishnu’s 
previous incarnations had been destined to accomplish certain 
definite purposes to the benefit of mankind, 1t was a natural 
course for the early followers of Buddha to represent that their 
deity had become inearmate for a vinth time, in the form of 
Buddha, with the object. of reclaiming Hindus from all bloody 
sacrifices, and purifying their religion of the numerous crrore and 
abuses with which it was corrupted. 

They therefore set up Buddha as an incarnation or “ avatar ” 
of Vishnu, 

As their numbers increased, and emboldencd by their success, 
they openly denounced the errors of [linduism, threw off the 
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allegiance of the Brahmans, and denied the sacred character and 
spiritual authority of the Vedas. 

As the basis of the new creed they adopted from the Hindus the 
belief in one Supreme Being, but they denied his providence and 
active interference, either in the creation or government of the 
universe. , 

They believed in the eternity of matter, and identified the 
powers of nature with the Supreme Being. 

Although they incorporated with their system many if not 
most of the Hindu deities, yet they ranked them not as goda, 
but as mere superior servants of the Supreme Being, and regarded 
them as subordinate even to their own deified saints. ‘They 
borrowed from the Hindus, with but little change, the doctrine 
of the reputed transmigrations of the soul, and of its ultimate 
absorption into the Supreme Being ;— the difference being that the 
Hindus looked forward to absorption into Brahma, and the new 
religionists looked forward to absorption into Buddha. 

They agreed with the Hindus in looking on the present world 
merely as a sphere of probation for man, 

The most important point of difference between the Brahmans 
and the Buddhists consisted in the latter denying the divine 
authority of the Vedas and Puranas, which were the most sacred 
scriptures of the Hindus. 

They rejected entirely the system of caste, and with it they 
threw off all social or spiritual superiority of the Brahmans and 
other privileged classes. They abolished also the hereditary 
priesthood, maintaining that priests were not essential ; as, in the 
eyes of God, all human beings were equal, and that all were alike 
able, unassisted, to work out their own ealvation, and to obtain 
ultimate absorption into the Supreme Being. For the assistance 
of their weaker brethren, however, priests were permitted, and 
their holy character recognized; but they were selected from 
any class of the community, and were only required to be dis- 
tinguished for the purity of their morals, their learning, and for 
the greater asceticism of their lives. 

To avoid the shedding of blood (so common among the Hindus, 
and especially among the worsh'ppers of Shiva and Durga), every 
kind of sacrifice was prohibited as being repugnant to the mild and 
benevolent character of the Supreme Being, who was represented 
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as looking with abhorrence on the effusion of blood, and as 
requiring from his worshippers an excessive respect for every form 
of animal life. 

In the year 623 B.C., Savartha Siddha was born. He was 
the son of Raja Sadudhana, who was a Kshatriya by caste, and 
a king of the Solar race, and who reigned over the powerful king- 
dom of Magadha (modern Behar). 

Savartha Siddha was reared with the greatest. care. When he 
was sixteen years okl he was married to the Princess Yasodhara, 
having obtained her hand as a reward for his prowess and skill in 
martial accomplishments in a public contest. 

For several years after his marriage the young Prince devoted 
himself exclusively to the pleasures and gaieties of the world, after 
which he gradually became impressed with the conviction that the 
pursuit of religion was the only one worthy of following. 

Savartha Siddba was 28 years of age at the time of his conver. 
sion, and having dropped his former name, he adopted that of 
Sakva Simha,*® by which he was ever afterwards kuown, and de- 
voted himself entirely to asceticism. 

He studied the most abstruse doctrines of religion until the 
ace of 35, when he started for Benares, where he openly preached 
the new doctrines of philosophy and religion. 

Sakya’s royal lineage, his piety and learning, his talents, zezl 
and moral courage, enabled him to reconcile the conflieting jealou- 
sies of the various rival sects, and to lay the solid and lasting 
foundations of a new religion, based upon a simple, a pure, and a 
widely accepted ereed. 

As head of the various heretical sects, Sakya soon suceecded in 
uniting them all into one powerful party, who looked up to him as 
their spiritual father, and who, even during his lifetime, invested 
him with the title, as they believed he possessed the attributes, 
of a divine being. 

They called him ‘ Buddha,” the “ Wise one,” and the new 
religion was called by his followers after his name. 

This religion may be described as a system of deism, in which 
the supreme deity is represented by the powers of nature; ia 


* Sakya Simba is avowedly a Kshatriya ; and if his six predecessors had really 
any historical existence, the books which affirin it, affirus too thatall the six were of 


Brahinauical or Kabatriya linenge. 
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which a fundamental doctrine is the transmigration of the soul, 
which necessarily involves a belief in the sanctity of every form 
of life; which assumes the original equality, social as well as spirit- 
ual, of all classes of men, and is therefore opposed to the system 
of caste ; and which enjoins on its followers a hfe of virtue and self- 
denial in this world as the only means of securing an Damortality 
of peace and rest in the world to come. 

Sukya was wonderfully successful as a missionary ; thousands 
crowded to his preaching and many neighbouring monarchs em- 
braced his religious opinions. 

Having travelled through the greater part of north-western 
India, he madea pilerimage to Népal, accom panied by one thousand 
three hundred and fifty Bhikshas (or mendicant ascetics) and 
having with him the Rajé of Benares and an immense crowd of 
all sorts and conditions. 

In Népal Sakya found the doctrines, of which he was the 
apostle, had already taken a firm root. 

They had been introduced into the country by a distinguished 
teacher from Thibet, named Manjusri,* who had led the first 
colony from China into Népal, and bad built on a hill within the 
confines of the valley, a temple to the eternal self-existent spirit 
Swayambhu, 

This hill is still known as the hill of Swayambhu or Sambhu- 
nath, 





Salya recorded with pious pride the great doings of Manjusri, 
he told how tradition assigned to him the honour of having by a 
miracle converted the large mountain lake of Nagévasa into the 
rich and habitable valley of Wépal. 

When Sakya returned to Hindustan, most of the followers 
who had accompanied him from thenee, settled in| Népal, and 
became gradually blended, by intermarriage, with the original in- 
habitants of the country. It was probably at this time, and in 
this way; that the system of caste, which had been rejected by the 
Buddhist of the plains, was introduced in a modified form among 
the Buddhists of Népal. 

Sakya is known by various other names, of which Gotama, 
Sakya Muni, and Mahamuni are those most commonly used, 


* Sri and Manju, ofz., the “Sri,” “ wise one” of “ Manju” or Manchuria.” 
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There is quite enough that is authentic in the history of 
Sakya to show that he was a very eminent and extraordinary 
character. 

His piety was sincere, his learning great, his zeal untiring, 
and his talents were only exercised in the canse of virtue and 
religion. He founded hospitals for the sick and infirm, he estab- 
lished monasteries and convents for those who were desirous of 
leading a pure and holy life. Although he encountered the bitter 
and unscrupulous opposition of the Brahmanical priesthood, yet he 
never was betrayed into any retaliatory acts of cruelty and 
violence, 
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Cuapter VIII. 
KIRANTIS. 


SHORT RESUME ON THEIR HISTORY, TRADITIONS, 
MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVISIONS OF TRIBES. 


KIRANYIS INCLUDE: 


1. Limpés—Y AaKTHUMBAS. 
KuAMBUS, 
2, RAts— { 


YAKKAS. 
Hoawiton: wet “ber The term “ Kirdnta ’’ requires some expla- 
“ Kirdnta.” nation. 

By right it should apply to the Khambus only (Rais), 

The Yakkas claim to be a separate nation and so do the 
Yakthumbas (Limbdus). 

But as Khambus, Yakkas and Yakthumbas can and have 
intermarried for many genetations, the three nations, although at 
one time quite separate, have, for all practical purposes, been fused 
into one and the same nationality. 

Hence we find their manners, customs, religious ceremonies 
and appearance almost the same, 

To the Khamtus, Yakkas, and Yakthumhas, therefore, might 
for all practical purposes be applied the term Kirdntas. 

In this book by Kiranta will be understood the three national- 
ities of Khambus, Yakkas, and Yakthumbas. 

Although the Khambus, Yakkas, and Yakthumbas have 
almost the same manners, customs, religious ceremonies and 
physical appearance, yet each nation has retained its own language 
in a great degree. 

It should be noted that the Kirdnt group can intermarry by 

the Biah ceremony, and that , 
Marriage and progeny. invariably ee : Ae edhe eaeard 
father, never of its mother, 

Another point is of interest, véz., the adoption of a member of 

Adoption into nation. @DY one of the three nations which compose 
ality. the Kirant group, into either of the other 
two. 
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For instance, say a Séngpang Khambu expresses his desire to 
become a member of the Limba nation of the Maniyambo tribe. 

After certain ceremonies, such as paying certain sums, ex. 
changing rupees three times with a Maniyémbo man, giving and 
receiving scArves, ete., he will be admitted into the Limba 
nation and as a member of the Maniyambo tribe, but he must 
retain the name of his Khambu tribe, and thus he and all his 
descendants will become Séngpang Maniyaémbo—the namo of 
his Khambu “ ¢ribe,”” sinking into the name of a clan of the 
Maniy4mbo tribe. 

The Yakkas and Khambus have mixed together more freely 
than either of them have with the Limbas. 

The term-Subah* or Suffah 1s generally adopted by Limbda, 

' whilst Réi is a name often claimed by 
Term Subahand Rai. varias and Khambus. 

But both the terms Subah and R4i are of modern orivin, 
and signify practically the same thing, w7z., chief. 

When the Khambus first, and the Limbtis afterwards, were 
conquered by the Gurkhas, the Gurkha king, probably anxious 
to gconciliate his vanquished enemies, conferred Qpou the most 
influential men amongst them, commissions sealed with the red 
seal, conferring upon them powers to rule certain districts, 

With these commissions to the Kiambus were given the title 
of Rai, and to the Limbits the title of Subah, each title meanine 
practically the same. : 

These titles were given, to begin with, to the most, influential 
of each nation, and the title remained hereditary ; but nowa- 
days most Limbds call themselves Subahs, whilst Khambus and 
Yakkas call themselves Rais. 

Khambu and Yakka recruits, when first bronueht in for enlist» 
ment and asked what class they belong to, will reply “ Jimdar, ”? 
and when further pressed will answer © Rai,” 

The Kirdnta groap therefore consists of the fullowing :— 

1. Khambus, also valled Jimdars, Kéis. 
2. Yakkas, also called Jimdars, Rais 


(These two will be treated in this book as Rais only.) 


Practically the same now, 


* In Central Népal “ Subah” is the title applied to certain civil authoristios, who 
practically represent our Deputy Commissioners in India. 
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3. Yakthumbas, also called Limbus, Chang, Tsong, Subah, and Das Limbds, 
Gain. descent iho They all three have a tradition that they 
Benarcs. originally came from Benares (K4si). 

Although often mentioned in the oldest of Hindu writings, 
no history of the Kirénts is obtainable on which any dependence 
ean be placed, 

Like the Magars and Gurungs, the Kirdnts show a decided 
Mongolian origin, but there is also some foreign strain in them, 

The following tradition taken from Sarat Chandra Dass seems 
to clearly indicate an immigration from Thibet into the northern 
mountains of Nép4él and their sunny valleys :— 

‘« The village of Yangma in ancient time was not inhabited. 
Once upon a time acowherd of Tashi-rabka (in Thibet) lost one of 
his yaks, which grazing in towards the Kangla Chen pass, entered 
the Yuangma valley. Here the cowherd, having followed the tracks, 
found his hairy property lying ona iock with a full stomach. In 
the morning he again missed his yak, awd proceeding further down 
in the interior met it at a place called Shophug, grazing in a rich 
pasture land. 

‘Here, being charmed with the Juxuriance of the pasture as 
compared with his bleak and barren country, he soweda few gra s 
of barley, which he had obtained from a certain priest as a blessing. 

“ On his return to his villagein Thibet he gave a good account 
of this place to his fellow ‘dokpas’ (eowherds), but nobody would 
believe him, nor would any one undertake to visit his discovery on 
account of its position beyond the snows, 

«The cowherd, however, with his wife went to Yangma valley 
to tend his flock. To their surprise they found the barley well 
grown. On his return he showed the barley cars to his friends, 
who were now induced to emigrate to the new land to grow corn, 

“Thus was the village of Yangma first inhabited. It is 
indeed a purely Thibetan settlement, as the houses testify.” 

Roughly speaking, the Limbus inhabit the easternmost portion 

Habitat of Limbis of Neépal, and the Khambus and Yakkis the 
md Rais. country between the Limbus and the valley 
of Népal. 

They are mostly cultivators or shepherds; their physique is good, 
and in appearance they are much hke an 


Uccupation, ; 
ordinary Magar or Gurung, although perhaps 
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not quite so thickly built. They are said to be very brave men 
but of a headstrong and quarrelsome nature, aod taken all round 
are not considered as good soldiers as the Magars or Gurungs. 

There is one regiment composed entirely of Limbds in the 
Népdlese Army ; it is called the Bhairandth, but on account of 
the quarrelsome nature of the men is always quartcred at some 
distance from other regiments. 

The First Burma Rifles, which was raised about 1889, consists 
chiefly of Limbs and Rais, and has on every oceasion won 
approval. 

It seems to me highly probable that once we have a regiment 
consisting entirely or almost entirely of Kirfntas, that it will be 
found they are nearly as easy to manage as the ordinary Gurkha 
regiment. 

Limbtis and Réis, when found in our Gurkha regiments, have 
so far always been immensely in the minority, and being looked 
upon with disgust by the Khas and Thakurs on account. of their 
very late (if not actually still existing) beef-eating propensity, 
the y have probally been subjected to insults, 

Now Magars, and even Gurungs (in public), are also obliged 
to show indignation at this custom, and hence it can easily be 
understood how the Limbts and Rais would be bullied, thereby 
causing ill-fecling and its consequent trouble, which may possibly 
account for the bad name given them as to their quarrelsomeness, 

No doubt the Limbts and Réis are of a more exeiteable nature 
than the Magars and Gurungs, but I eannot help thinking thal 
the explanations given as to their peculiar position in our old 
Gurkhé regiments may have had much to do in earning them 
the character they are credited with. 

Hamilton says: — 

«Fast from Népal proper, the mountainous territory was cecu- 
pied by Kirdnts, who in remote times seem to have made extensive 
conquests in the plains now constituting the district of D¢napur. 

“ Father Guiseppe in 1769 recognise’ the Kirant country 1s 
being an independent State. Now, although this would not 
appear to be strictly exact, as the Kirants had long been subject to 
Rajput princes, yet the Kirants formed the principal strength of 
these Rajput chiefs, and their hereditary chief held the second 
office in the State, and the R4jputs, who were united with them, 

K 2 
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did not presume to act as masters, to invade their lands, or to violate 
their customs. ‘These Kirdnts are frequently mentioned in Hindu 
legend as occupying the country between Népal and Madras 
(Bhotan).’’ 

fhe Kirants seem always to have been a warlike and enter- 
prising people, but very rude, although not so illiterate as many 
of their neighbours. The Gamds made vreat progress in per- 
suading them to adopt their doctrines, but many adhered to their 
old customs. 

The Rajputs on obtaiveing power induced many to abandon 
part of their impure practices, but in general this eompliance was 
only shawn when they were at court. The abstinence from beef 
which the Gurkhalis enforced was exceedingly disagreeable to the 
Kirdnts. 

Tt is stated that the Gurkhalis threatened and eventually 
carried out war against the Kirdnts, because they would not give 
up their beef-eating propensitivcs. 

It would appear that the Rajputs and Brahmans acted in 

Hindu = action in’ Eastern Népaél very much as they did on 
unstern Nepal: the western side of the Népal Valley, and 
we eventually find the chiefs of Eastern Népal claimiug desecnt 
from Chitor. 

Makwanpur originally formed part of the estate of the Ruler 
of Palpé. There ig no doubt that Makunda Sen possessed very 
extensive dominions, but on lis death he divided his kingdom 
amongst his four sons, ‘T’o the youngest, Lohanga by name, Mak- 
wanpur was given. A mountain chief, by name Bajihane Rai, 
joined Lobanga with all his Kirdnt troops, and they conquered all 
the petty principahties lying to the east of Makwanpu» inde- 
pendent until then, and took pessession of Bissipur. 

Bajahang was killed during these wars, and his son relin- 
quishing the title of Hang, inits stead took that of Chautaria, 
and all his successors assumed Hindi names. 

Lohanga .now possessed a very extensive territory reaching 
from Mahananda in the cast to Adiya on the west, and from 
Thibet to Julagar, near Purneah. 

One of Lohanga’s successors was called Subha Sen, and had 
two sons, who on their father’s death divided tbe kingdom. In 
1774 the Gurkhas overran the country, 
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Sarat Chundra Dass says :— 

“The country between the Arun and Tambar is ealled § Limbdan’ 
by the Népéli natives, and the aboriginal people, who have resided. 
there from time immemorial, are designated by the name of 
Limba, though they call themselves by the name of Yakthumba. 
In the same manner the tribes inhabiting Kirdnta, or the regions 
between the Didkosi and the Arun, are called Kirdnta,* which 
name is as old as that of the great Hindu deity Mahadeva. he 
Kirant of the north, now called Khambu, and the Limba of the 
south are allied tribes, intermarrying among themselves. 

“They were known to the ancients by the name Kirdnta, on 
account of their living by hunting and carrying on trade with 
the natives of the plains in musk, yaktails, shell-lac, cardamum, 
ete., from the earliest Hindu periods. 

“ Hence Arrian heard of the Kirhoedi of Népaél and Bhot. 

“The Kirénta includes Rongshar, Sharkhamla, Madhya _ Kir- 
anta, Limbdan, and Panthar, 

‘* Rongshar isa country of defiles through which the Diddkosi 
flows. It lies hetween the great mountain range running from 
north to south, of which the culminating point is Lapehhyi- 
kang (called Mount Mverest in English maps), and that lofty 
range which commences east of Nanam (or Nilam) to terminate 
at the junction of the Sin and Dddkosi rivers. 

“Sharkhambd lies to the west of the Arun and south of the, 
Pherak district of Thibet. 

*“* Madhya lies between the Arun and Tambar rivers, the moat 
remarkable places in it being Tsanptir, Walung, and Shingsa. 

“Limbaana includes the castern defiles, forming the valleya 
of the Tambar and Tangpachan rivers. 

“ Panthar, or Pathar in Hindi (probably the region of rocks); 
includes the eastern and western flanks of the lefty ranve which 
runs north to south full one degree between 28th and 27th 
north Jatitude, having for its culminating points Gesang-La in 
the north, the Kanchanjanga group in the middle, and Sam- 
dakphi of the Darjeeling frontier to the south. 


* Ancient Newér mythology mentions that the “ Kiréutis,” whe originally 
dwelt to the eastward, came and conquered Népal and ruled there, and that. after 
them came the gods. 
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“The Thibetians and the Bhutias of Népal and Sikkim eall the 
Limbis by the name of Tsang, which is probably given to them 
on account of their having emigrated to Limbdana from Tsang; 
an Thibet. 
“The Limbds are said to be derived from three sourees :-— 
(1) iHmigrants from Psang in Thibet, 
(2) Emigrants from Kashi (Benares) in Miadhya Desh 
fvez., from the plains), 
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(8) Fiom those sprung from underreath a huge — rock 
in the village of Phedab situated to the north-east 
of ‘Tsanpur, 

“ Originally, therefore, the Limbiés were divided into three 
great tribes, accoiding to their original homes—Tsang, Kashi, 
and Phedab,—which three tribes in later times were split up 
into numerous clans, 

“Whe first braneh from Tsang spread themselves over Tambar 
Kholsa, Phalune, Maiwa Khola, Mewa, and Yangrop, being desig- 
nated by the Thibetaus as ‘I'sang Monpa, or the Linbds inhabiting 
the defiles, 

“Thore who came from Kaéshi oceupied Chaubisa, Kaikhola, 
and Chaothar, 

“Those who came from Phedap were called Bhaiphuta, and 
were widely distributed in the valleys of Wallung, ‘ambar, 
‘Mewa, Maiyaé, Chaothar, Pathar, and Chaubisa. 

“he Bhaiphuta Limbdas were the most powerful and numer- 
ous, Their chief, Bhaiphuta Hang, ruled over Kastern Nepal. 

“All the Limba tribes,as well as the Nirantas, paid him tribute 
and military assistance in a manner resembling the feudal system 
of Europe. 

“The family of the Bhaiphuta Hang roled for many years ; 
after its decline the Kashi tribe became powerful, and its chief 
massacred all the members of the Hang royal family. 

“In this act of bloodshed the Tsang Limbs helped the 
Madhesia (K4shi) Limbis. 

“After the fall of Bhaiphuta Hane’s dynasty there was 
anarchy all over Kastern Népal, there being no supreme ruler to 
keep all the clans of the Limbs and Kiréntas in peace and 
unity. 
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“In this way they continued for several years, when at leneth 
there sprang from among the Srisobha tribe a powerful man called 
Marang, who succeeded in reconciling the different ‘tribes to each 
other, 

“The Srisobha tribe claims to be of Thibetan origin. 

“ Marang was elected king by common consent of the people to 
rule over all the aboriginal tribes of Eastern Népal, for in thoge 
days the southern part, acne the great valley of the San Kosi, 
was ruled by a Newéar chief. 

“ After a prosperous reign of many years, Marang died, and 
among his successors in the chieftainship founded by him, 
Mokani Raja became distinguished. 

“« After Mokani’s death the Limba tribes again fell into 
anarchy, there being none able to persuade all the tribes to live 
peacefully together, which state of things lasted for more than a 
century. At last, probably in the nmth eentury, appeared the 
famous Srijanga, the deified hero of the Limbds.  Srijanga 
taught the Limbias the art of writing by inventing a kind of 
character. 

“Tradition says that Marang Kajé was the first man who intro- 
duced writing among them, which, however, owing to the long- 
prevailing anarchy, fell into disuse till revived by Srijinga.” 

At the present time it would appear that Eastern Népél is 

Gurkhi division of Givided into twelve districts. I give a 
Eastern Népél. list of the same as obtained by me, with 
names of such races as are said to preponderate in each :— 


*Bhojpur . Inhabited mostly by. Rdis. 


*Dhankota or Pi Limbds and Rdis. 
*Tlam an * he a . Réis and Limbus. 
*Okaldunga . re ~ Reais. 
Aisalkarkha 7 - Jambts and Rdis. 
Charikot i a . Réis. 
Dingla _ ig - Sunwéres, Gurungs, Réis, Lim bis. 
Dalkel ‘- o . Newdars. 
Chainpdr és Pe . Rais and Linbts. Magars. 
Melung a - . Magars, Gurangs, Limbds. 
Ramechap ‘s a . Sunwars. 
Rangeli ae is » Thérus. 


Each of these districts has either a General, a Colonel, or a 
Captain in charge of the same. 
Dhankota is the most important of all, and next comes Il4m. 
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A good deal of uncertainty seems to exist about the names and 
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number of districts, 

Those marked * I believe are correct, but the remainder may 
be real districts or merely big villages. 

That there are more than four districts,t however, I believe to 
be the case, and to obtain a full and correct list must be a matter 
of time. 

Some families among the Limba people consult astrologers, 

MM axviager Geidiaony others do not. When marriage is con- 
amongst Kirantis. templated, the parties, very commonly 
without the knowledge of their parents, meet together in some 
pluce of common resort, or in some market, should there exist 
any, in order to sing witty songs, in which test alone the male 
is required to excel his fair rival. If the candidate is beaten 
in the contest by the maiden whose hand he covets, he at once 
runs away from the scene, being ashamed of his defeat; but if, 
on the other hand, he wins, he seizes her hands and leads her tri- 
umphantly to his home without further ceremony, a female com- 
panion generally accompanying her. 

If the candidate had previously won the maiden’s attachment 
by any means whatsoever (the place to meet being some fountain 
or rill where the maiden goes to fetch water), and thereby 
had opportunities of discovering her efficiency in the art of 
singing, he pays a bribe of a couple of rupees, or its equivalent 
in kind, to the maiden’s companion to declare him the winner 
in the singing competition. 

Generally marriage is contracted by courtship among the 
parties, when the above-described means are not resorted to, before 
their parents are informed of their intentions. This takes plice 
when the candidate obtains free access to the house of the maiden’s 
father, which is easily effeeted by presenting the nearest relation 
living in the house with a pig’s carcase, This kind of present 
is called -“phudang’? in the Limba language. When the 
marriage ceremony takes place, the bridegroom, if rich enough, kills 
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t Such recruits as I have enlisted so far, belonging to the Bhojpur district, 
when asked what their district is, have almost invariably said Char nuinber, mean- 
ang number four, I am informed that each district once upon a time bore its 
number as well ay its name, but Bhojpur isthe only one whose number I have 
actually heard given by recruits. Okaldunga, I aim told, is called Tiu number. 
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a buffalo, or elise a pig, which is presented to the bride’s parent 
with a silver coin fixed in its forehead (ticea). 

Amongst the lower people the parents of the bride seldom 
know anything about the marriage till the return of the girl 
from her victor’s house. At the time of the marriage the friends 
and relations of the parties assemble, each bringing a present of 
a basketful of rice and a bottle of murwa or arack (Jdnr). 

Then the parties meet in & spacious courtyard attended by 
their friends and neighbours. The bridegroom beats a drum to 
the music of which the bride dances, outsiders also taking part 
in the dance. : 

This over, a priest, called Phedangba, or Bijua, conducts 
certain religious ceremonies, beginning with the mantra  aceord- 
ing to the commands handed down from ancient times, and 
the doings of the patriarchs, we bind our sou and daughter 
in marriage to-day,” when the Bijua repeats the mantra, the 
bridegroom places his palin in that of the bride, they at the same 
time holding a cock and a_ hen respectively, which is then 
made over to the Bijua, At the end of the service the throats 
of the fowls are cut and the streaming blood is received on a 
plantain leaf, from which omens are drawn. In another leaf 
some vermilion paint is placed. The bridegroom then dipping 
his middle finger in the paint passes it by the forehead of the 
officiating priest to touch the bridge and tip of the bride’s nose. 
‘he bridegroom then says,—‘“ Henceforth from this day, maiden, 
thou art my wife,” and shouting repeatedly, ‘* Maiden, thou art 
my wife,’ puts a vermijion mark on her brow. The slain fowl 
is thrown away, so that whoever picks it up gets it. The 
following morning the priest invokes some friendly spirit, who 
thus advises the married couple: ‘ You two should henceforth 
live as husband and wife as long as you live on this earth,” 
to which the parties suitably reply, “ We will do as you com- 
mand.” 

Unless this period of a lifetime is mentioned, the marriage is 
not considered auspicious, and to make it auspicious certain other 
ceremonies are prescribed, which open up new sources of gain to 
the priest. 

Those who bring bottles of murwa as presents are admitted as 
guests to the marriage, when first of all murwa and rorsted meat 
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to every one of the party. At the termination of the marriage 
ceremony the bride, released from her captor’s hands for the first 
time, returns to her parents. Two or three days after her return 
comes the parmi (intermediator or umpire) to settle differences with 
the bride’s parents, who now for the first time are supposed to learn 
the matter about her and the bridegroom, He brings, as a rule, 
three things—one bottle of arack, the entire carcase of a pig, and a 
silver coin——as presents to the bride’s parents. Just as he 
goes to make the presents to the bride’s parents, they are bound 
to fy into a passion and threaten to beat him, whereupon he 
entreats them not to beat him, and tries to pacify them by producing 
another rupee from his pocket. The bride’s parents then inter- 
rogate him in an angry tone, saying, ‘‘ Why did yousteal away our 
daughter,’’ and so on. When their anger subsides, he pays the 
price of the bride, which, according to his means and resources, 
varies from Rs, 10 or less to Rs, 120 or more. When the money is 
not forthcoming, its equivalent in kind is given, but in all cases a 
pig must accompany the price. When the bride’s parents are 
satisfied, the demand of presents for the soffas (subabs) and village 
aldermen is made. (These men are the twelve elders of the village.) 
Usually a sum of Rs. 12 or its equivalent in kind is given, which 
the subahs and other officials of the village appropriate to them- 
selves. The payment ts called “ turayimlag” in the Limba language, 
meaning satisfaction for appeasing the anger of the bride’s parents 
for stealing their daughter. 

This amount, although due to the bride’s parents, is nowa- 
days appropriated by the village officials. 

Like the Thibetans, the Limbis present white cotton scarves 
to all who are interested in the marriage. 

At the time of delivering the bride to the “ parmi”’ the parents 
must say, ‘Ob, ovr daugher is lost! She is not to be found; 
somebody must go and find her.’’ 

So when a couple more of silver coins are produced as remu- 
neration, but not before, one of the relations discovers the lost 
bride, who generally conceals herself in the State room of her 
parent’s house, and delivers her up to “the parmi.’ Nowadays 
this searcher does not generally make his appearance on marriage 
occasions, but the bride discovers herself when the money is paid. 
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LIMBDUS. 
TRANSLATION OF LIMBO VANCAVALI (viz, HISTORY). 


God is called Mojingna Khiwagna. He made the world and 


all the creatures in it. 
Limbis were first known by the name of Yakthumba, and they 


are descended from ten®* brothers whose names are as follows :— 
. Thosoying Kanglaying Hang. 

. Thindang Sawaro Hang. 

- Thosading Hambleba Sawaro Hang. 

. Thoding Tangsak Sawaro Hang. 

. YOphoding Sawaro Hang. 

Moguplungma Khambeh Sawaro Hang. 

. Moguplungma Langsoding Sawaro Hang. 
. Yokphoding Sawaro Hang. 

. Yokphodingighang Laingbo Hang. 

. Totoly Tomeangbo Hang. 
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With these ten brothers also came three spiritual advisers 
Bijuas) :— 

1. TPhejeri Phedangma. 

2. Sambahang Kblyhang Samba. 

3. Samundum Yepmundum, 

These above-mentioned brothers and priests did not know how 
to read or to write, but they knew some tdécha (prayers) and 
mohun (traditions), 

These were handed down by word of mouth and by these were 
they ruled. 

These ten brothers and three priests were all residents of Kasi 
(Benares), and they agreed to make themselves homes in the moun- 
tains of Népal. 

Five of the brothers marched straight from Benares to Népal, 
but the other five went to Thibet, and from Thibet through Lasa- 
dinga, until they met their five brothers in the mountaius of 
Népal. 

The first five brothers and their descendants are called K4si- 
gothra, and the second five brothers and their descendants are 
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* The Limba often state also (see Risley) that they were originally divided into 
thirteen tribes. This would be accounted for by the ten brothers and three priests. 
¢ Phejeri Phedungma ia the most important of the three. 
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called Lasagothra, because they respectively journeyed from 
Benares to Thibet, and from Laésadinga to Népal. 

But all ten brothers should rightly be called Kasigothra, for 
they all came from Benares, 

Now, these ten brothers settled in a place called Ambepojoma 
Kamketlangma Sumhalangma, 

The kings of the country where the ten brothers lived were 
called — 


(1) Honden Hang. (5) Khesiwa Hang. 
(2) Yekted Hang. (6) Ekangso Hany. 
(3) Chasbi Hang. (7) Khadi Hang. 
(4) Larasopangbo Hang. (8) Ime Hang.* 


The ten brothers had many children, and their deseendants 
multiplied very quickly, till they became a nation and were called 
Limbias, 

The Limbis were, however, subject to the kings of the country 
and they were very much oppressed. The kings ruled them with 
such a hard rule, and oppressed them so greatly, that eventually 
the Limbdés having joined together in the place called Ambepojoma 
Kamketlangma Sumhalanema, eonsulted together, and determined 
to ficht the kings of the country, and drive them out of the 
eountry, 

So every Limbi swore upon the holy place (Ambepojoma, etc.), 
that he would conquer in the fight or die, and every man swore 
that he would not return from the war until the kings had been 
driven from the country, and that he would die sconer than run 
away in battle. 

So there was a great war between the Limbis and the kings, 
and the former won many victories and drove out the kings from 
the land, and the Limbus seized the country as their own and fixed 
its boundaries on the north by Thibet ; on the south up to the Mades 
(plains) ; on the west up to the Arun Khola; aud to the east up to 
the Michi Khola. 

Then the Limbds assembled again together and consulted, and 
they determined to elect unto themselves ten chiefs (Hangs), one 
from each tribe, and so the following ten chefs were elected, and 
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*Iwo is another name for Lépehé and evidently the 8th king was King of the 
Lépcbis., 
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each chief built himself a fort and called it by a name, and each 
eliief marked the boundaries of his country and called it by some 
pame :— 


1. Samlupley Samba Hang called his country Tambar Khola, and hi, 
fort Tambar Yiokma. 

3. Tawpeso Pering Hang called bis oountry Thérathar, and his fort 
Thala Hiokma. 

3. Thoktokso Angbo Hang called his country Athrai, and his fort Poma 
Jong. 

4. Sengsenggum Phedgp Hang called his country Pheddp, and his fort 
Pcklabang Yiokma. 

5. Tindolung Koya Hang called his country Yangroke, and his fort Hasta- 


pur. 
6. Sesiane Sering Hang called his country Mewakhola, and his fort 
Meringdem. | 


7. Yenangso Pédpo Mung called bis country Panchthar, and his fort Yasok 
Pheden Yiokina. 

8. Tuklung Kajum Hong called his country Chethar, and his fort Chamling 
Chimling Yickma. 

9. Soiyok Lé&do Hang called his country Chévbisia, and his fort S4nggori 
Yiokma. 

10. Ime Hang called bis country Chérkhola, and his fort Angdang Ilam 
Yiokma. 

The above are the names of the first ten Limba chieftains, 
together with the names of the ten principalities as first marked 
out, and their respective forts (capitals). : 

After this division of the country the Limbus remained rulers 
of their country until the Gurkhds waged war against them, 

For twelve years did the Das Limbis fight with the Gurkhas, 
after which they were defeated The Gurkhas then killed all the 
Limbés whom they could catch, whether men, women, or children ; 
and the Limbdés had to hide in the mountains because of the 
cruelty and oppression of the Gurkhas. 


(Nors.—It should here be noted that the second name of the majority of these 
ten chieftains ia the name of some known Limbd tribe: thus Sauwba, Angbo, 
Phedép, Sering, Pépo, and Kajum. 

The first pame of each chief is probably his real name, the eccond that of the 
tribe he belonged to, and Hang mignt be translated as Baron. 

2. The districts ruled over by these chiefs are all named cither after the rivers 
which runs through the same: for example, Tambar Khola, Mewa Khola, ete.; or by 
the number of tribes that constituted the rulers of the couutry for example Chethar, 


Chaobisia, Therathar, etc. 
3. I have been assured by many Vimbtis that the ten forts with their original 


names exist to this present day, but many have now given their names to citics - 
thus, Hastapur, ll4m, ete.) 
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After some time the Gurkhdé king, thinking of all the heavy 
troubles that were upon the Limbis, called them together, and 
on their promising to look upon him as their king, he granted 
unto the chief men amongst the Limbs, Tamapattras * Lalmohais,t 
and Sobangjist (vtz., sealed and stamped warrants) with e¢ertain 
powers for the ruling each chief of a certain district. 

Kach holder of Témapdattra, Lalmohar, and Sobangji was 
granted full power according to his warrant, to try all cases in 
his district, aad torule in every way as he deemed fit, with the 
exception only of cases of Awaz (murder), cow-killing, aud with 
regard to taxes or money matters. 

Every case of murder, cow-killing, and all matters connected 
with taxes has to be referred to and settled by the King of the 
Gurkhas. 

The Limbus after this ceased from making war with the 
Gurkhas and became their friends, and acknowledged the King of 
the Gurkhas as their king. 

They have now begun to learn to read and write in the 
Gurkha character and language, and many have taken service in 
Gurkha regiments, | 

Here ends the vernacular history of which I was able to obtain 
A copy. 

Although very wearisome reading, I consider it of value on ac- 
eount of the light it throws on the original districts of the Limbd 
nation, 

The following is a translation which I made of a vernacular 
document kindly lent to me by Mr. Paul, and contains some of the 
last wise sayings of Srijangga, the deified hero of the Limbas. 

I have attempted to produce the same in-readable English 
whilst keeping as near as possible to the wording of the vernacular 
document. 


* TAmdputtra is a commission engraved on a copper-plate. 

It is aaid the Thibetans owned a “ tdwdptittra ’’ for tbe temple of Sambanath 
in Népal. 

+ A Lalmohér is a commission senJed with a red seal, 

Sohangji is a rank and coiresponda practically and on a swall scale toa Deputy 
Comuiissioner. 
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WISE SAYINGS OF SRIJANGA. 


He that plays continually on the banks of a large river will 
some day be drowned. 


He that plays too much upon a rock may fall down some time. 

He that continually climbs trees will fall down some day. 

Pigs secured by wooden clogs will become tame. 

Fowls shut up in a basket will get tame. 

Goats secured by wooden clogs will get tame. 

Dogs tied up with iron chains will get tame. 

Elephants secured by twisted cotton ropes will get very tame. 

If yokes are put on bulls they will become very tame. 

Ifsalt is given to cows they will become quiet and man- 
ageable. 

Wives should be treated with kind words, and they should 
treat their husbands as dearly as guests, 

Mothers should suckle their own children. 

Servants should be kindly treated. 

He that steals another man’s wife should be killed. 

A man should consider another’s wife as his own mother. 

A woman should consider anotber’s husband as her own futher. 

A wife’s duty is to rise early in the morning, clean the house, 
and prepare the food. 

After preparing the food she should carefully wash all utensils. 

If a visitor calls she should first offer water to wash his hands, 
and treat him with every respect. 

As soon as she has risen in the morning, a wife should bow 
down before her husband and place his feet upon her head, 

Wives should obey the commands of their fathers-in-law and 
mothers-in-law. 

Do no murder. 

Do not steal, 

Do that faithfully which your religion teaches you, and read 
your sacred books. 

If the water is clear, fish will gather there. 

If the tree is good and large, all birds and squirrels will live 
here, 

Do not hate and abuse the poor, because he may become rich 
some day. 
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Boast not of your riches. 

Do not covet thy neighbour’s goods, 

Be satisfied with what is your own. 

Do not envy others. 

Be not anxious to defend thy neighbour’s honour, 

Husband and wife, love each other, or rein will come upon you. 

Such wives as obey not their husbands’ commands and insist 
upon acting according to their own wishes, will bring ruin to their 
own home, and after death will be born again in the shape of 
itchy bitches. 

Those who steal iron implements will be born again as beasts. 

Those who steal household plates will be born again as blind 
or lame persons, 

Those who steal cotton will be born again as lepers. 
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LIMBUS AND THEIR DIVISIONS. 
Keample : 


Name , : e ° ° ~ Purandho}. 

Nationality . - . P ° - Limbu, or subah. 

Tribe (Swany) : , : ‘ « ajum. 

Clan (thar) . . ° ‘ ‘ » Chongbang. 

Original home or Aupaé . . : « Chethar. 
The Limbds in their own history claim to be descended from 
ten brothers, who left Benares to make them, 
selves a home in Népal; five of these brothers 
went direct to Népal, whilst the other five went vid Thibct. 

Limbias say that they were first of all divided into thirteen 
tribes, but that three of these were lost, so that from ten tribes 
were created the present nation of Limbus. 

Risley, in his ‘Tribes and Castes of Bengal,” divides the 
Limbus into the following ten tribes :— 


Origin. 


1. Panthar F : 

2. Chothar : : ‘ ; 

Attias Classed as K4si gothra, supposed to have 
a Nancouun: 4 immigrated into Népdl from Beuares, 
5. Chaibisg ° e ° 

6. Midkhola e e e 

7. Charkhola ‘ 

BS: Mailoioln. . . . . Classed as Lhdsa gothra, supposed to 
9, Phedab (Bhaiphuta) ; have come from Lhé&sa. 


10. Tambar khola ; , 

Risley then continues and gives the clans, which belong to 
each of these ten tribes. 

After the most careful and searching enquiries T have eome to 
the conclusion that the ten tribes given by Risley are in eight 
cases not the names of tribes but of districts. 

I divide the Limba country into the 


Districts, composing 


Limba land. following ten districts :— 
Panehthar : P (The residence of five tribes.) 
Chethar . 3 (The residence of six tribes.) 
Athrai. : ‘ (The residence of cight tribes ?) 
Yangrok or Yangrup . (Namo of a place.) 
Chaubisia , P ‘ (The residence of twenty-four.) 
Mewa-khola . ‘ (Name of river.) 


Charkhola * . (Four rivers.) 
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Mdiwakhola . : (Name of river.) 
Phedap . , ‘ (Name of famous rock and cave.) 
Tambarkhola . F (Name of river.) 


Of these the first five districts, itis said, were originally peopled 
by members of the Kasigotra, whilst the last five were inhabited 
by the Lhasagotra. 

These districts most certainly held a preponderance each of 
certain tribes. 

For instance, to this day even all Limbis of the Phago tribe 
elaim Maiwakhola as their residence, and very few, ifany, Phigos 
will be found in any other distriet, except Mdiwakhola. 

Tiowever few the number of Limba tribes may have been 
originally, at the present time there are a large number. Some 
of these tribes are divided into a large number of clans, some into 
two or three only, whilst others, although recognized as true 
tribes, have no subdivision. 

Thus Phigo, Tegim, Kewa, ete., ete., are tribes with numbers 
of clans, whilst Tjam, Chemjong, Kurungbang, have but two or 
three clans, and Lingkim, Moden, Nogo, Sami, etc., cte., although 
tribes (swang), have no clans of their own. 

Of the ten districts which £ have given, two appear also as the 
names of tribes, vzz., Athrai and Phedap. 

Phedap is the name of a famous rock and cavern visited and 
described by Sarat Chandra Das, and the original residents of this 
cave, it is said, assumed to themselves the name of the rock, or 
cave the rock and thence the district the name of their tribe. 
Phedip was the country of the Bhaiphutas, See history given 
under Kirént chapter, page 130. 

All Limbas, whatever may be their tribe 

Tribes of Limbtis. or their district, nevertheless claim common 

descent. 

Every singte recruit I have met as yet will invariably, if asked, 
give his ‘‘swang,” also his clan if there be any, and his district. 

(Questioning a Limbd will be much as follows :-—~ 


* What are you? . ° Subah (or Limbi). 
What Limba? . . Phégo. pee 
What PhégoP  . : Ndlibo. 

What is your district 
(kipat) ? : ‘ Mdiwakhola. 


* Tf asked hy a Limba in Limbii kura, he will generally reply Yakthumba, 
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As pointed out very truly by Risley, an immense number of 
clans have sprung up amongst the Limbts (and this applies to the 
whole of the Kirdnt group), through some peculiarity of the founder 
of the same. 

Thus, within the Chaubisia district, there existed once upon a 
time a man of the Yongya Hane tribe who had twosons., Ove of 
these was very fond of wearing the red rhododendron flower 
(topetl4gu), whilst the other showed much partiality to a fruit 
called yambhota, and from these peculiarities arose the Topetlégu 
and Yambhota clans of the Yongya Hang, the nicknames having 
stuck to the posterity of each. 

Again, the existence of many tribes has been caused by a nick- 
name, either given on account of some peculiarity or-from local 
reason, which nickname has superseded the original tribal name, 

Thus the Chemjong tribe derives its name from the fact that 
its founder was a resident of Chem, who scttled in some foreion 
part. 





Tegim : : . The wicker-worker. 
Menyangbo . . . The unsuccessful one. 
Libang ‘ : - The archer. 


It van easily be conceived what a number of tribes and clans 
can be produced from such a peculiar custom, and how ecompli- 
cated matters must get in time. 

Owing to the great progress the Lamaés made amongst the 
- Kiradnts, and their consequent adoption of 
Buddhism, there is no such thing as caste 
amongst the Limbtis (the same applies to Riis). 

The result is that all Limbis are, socially speaking, equals. 

Menials exist, no doubt, in Limba land : for elas, Sarkhis, 
Damais, etc., are found, but these menials are foreigners, They 
are not, and never can be, Limbis. 

A Limba may take up the profession of Damai (tailor), (he 
would probably" refuse todo any such thing), but it would not 
make him a Damai, nor would it sink him socially in the eyes of 
other Limbts, Being a Limb, and there being no such thing as 
caste amongst his nation, he may adopt any trade he hikes, and 
yet remain the equal of any other Limbu. 

Limbias recognize Rais as being their equals and will eat and 
drink with them, and intermarry | y the d¢ah-ceremony. 


Religion of Limbuzs. 


L2 
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Yet a Limbu, although reeognizing no social superiority in any 
member of his own nation, will refuse to eat or drink or have any 
dealings with foreign menials, such as Sarkhis, Damais, ete. 

It must be noted, however, that since the conquest of Hastern 
Népal by the Gurkbds, the Hinda religion, _with its caste customs, 
is beginning to make itself felt. 

Cows, for instance, can no longer be slaughtered, nor having 


been killed can their flesh be eaten. 

The Limbis and Rais are still iu a state of transition, if I may 
use such an expression, A little over a hundred years ago, if 
they had any religion, it leaned towards Buddhism, but even their 
Buddhism was of the most lex description, Under the Gurkha 
rnle, the observances of the Hindu religion in a more or less lax 
form are introduced; these are neither rejected nor adopted, but 
tolerated and allowed to exist side by side with their shadowy 
Buddhistical and pagan notions. 

The religion of the Limbis and Rais, if it can be so called, is a 
mixture of what seems most convenient and gives the least 
trouble to its devotces of Buddhism, Hinduism, and their original 
pagan, or ghost worship. 

When celebrating a birth, marriage, or other religious ceremony, 
a Lama is called in, but if no Lamé is available a Brahman will 
do, and if neither can be got, then any religious mendicant cr none 
at all will do equally well. 

In selecting his priest for the oceasion, the Limba will be 
mostly, if not entirely, influenced by the religion which is prevalent 
loeally. 

If the surrounding people are Hindus, he will call for a 
Brahman ; if Bhuddhist, he will want a Lama or Phedangbo, 

A Phedangbo is also called in at births to foretell the destiny of 
the infant, and to invoke the blessing of the gods. The office 
frequently descends from father to son, but any oue may become 
a Pbedangho who has a turn for propitiating the gods, and for 
this reason the occupation shows no sign of hardening into caste. 

Comparing che religion of the Limbds with the ancient religion 
of Thibet, Risley says :~— 

“We may perhaps hazard the conjecture that the original religion 
of the Limbus is closely akin to the Pan or ancient religion of 
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Thibet. In both we find the forces of nature and the spirits*® of 
departed men exalted into objects of worship. In both systems 
temples end images are unknown, while propitiatory offerings 
occupy a prominent place. 

“To complete the parallel, neither recognize a definite priestly 
order, while both encourage resort to medicine men, to ward off the 
malien influences which surronnd the human race.” 

Sarat Chandra Das says :— 

«There are five classes of priests among the Limba people to 
perform their religious and secular ceremonies. They are called 
Phedangbo, Bijuwa, Dami, Baidang, and Srijanga. 

“The Phedanghbo enjoy the privilege of conducting the religions 
ecremonies and of dealing in omens and fortune-telling. 

“The Biynwa are trained to the Shamanic or mystie worship, of 
which fantastic dances are the ehtef characteristic. 

“The Dami practise witchcraft exclusively and are said to be 
able to eject evil spirits through the mouth. 

“The Baidang are physicians who cure diseases. 

“The word Baidang is undoubtedly derived from the Sanskrit 
Baidya,” 

The Srijanga, which is the most important of the five, have the 
exclusive privilege of interpreting the religious Looks and of study- 
ing religious observances and ‘ites. 

A Srijanga can combine in himself the qualifications of the 
other four orders, 

A Limbt may marry any girl he likes who does not actually 

Marriage customs. belong to the same clan of his Own trebe, 

For instance, a man belonging to the Chongbang clan of the 
Phaégo tribe may marry any Limbd girl as long as she does not 
belong to the Chongbang clan of the Phago tribe. 


* Srijanga and Theba were two powerful chiefs or kings of the Limbdas who 


were afterwards deified. 
Risley states Theba or Thebbch was the son of Srijanga, who fought against 
Prithwi Narayan, 

- Other authorities give Srijanga a very much older date of existence, referring 
him to the ninth century. I cannot find any evidence of Srijanga baving fought the 
Gurkhés: tho only General who apparently defeated the Gurkhas was Satrajit, ao 
Lepcha, but he was himself eventually subdued. He obtained his name from the 
fact of having won seventeen victories, 80 it is anjd. Lineline tothe belief that 
Srijanga exiated many centuries ago as a powerful chief, and at a time tong anterior 
to the Gurkha invasion, Mr, Paul, at Darjeeling, inclines to the belief that Srijanga 
existed at about the same time as Vikramaditia, 
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He may marry a girl belonging to any other clan of the Phago 
tribe, but not with the Chongbang of the Phago tribe. 

But, again, he may marry any girl belonging to the Chongbang 
clan of any other tribe than Phago. 

Thus a Phigo Chongbang may marry a girl of the Hudpa 
Chongbang, or a Kajum Chongbang, or any other Chongbang except 
Phiégo Chongbang. 

With Limbus, therefore, and all Kirdnts, a man may (with 
certain exceptions) marry any girl of the Limbu nation, as long as 
she does not belong to the same clan and tribe as he does. 

Onc of the exceptions referred to above is that a Limbui mus 
not marry into the clan of his mother. 

A Limba, as mentioned before, can, if he chooses, become a Rai. 

He can marry a Kai girl by the dah ceremony. 

A description of Limbda marriage ceremony is given under 
chapter on Kirénts. (See page 188.) 

When a Limba falls ill a “ Yeba’’ is called, who sacrifices 
some animal and prays to all gods and god- 
desses for assistance. 

When any one seduced another man’s wife, according to an- 
cient custom, the seducer was killed by being cut down with a 
kukri, but now a days the injured husband sometimes allows the 
wife to go, receiving money, eattle, dy furniture as compensation. 

A murderer in former days was killed, but nowadays he is 
sometimes merely fined. 


Limbtt customs. 


The following is a translation of a vernacular document which 
I obtained from Mr. Paul, late Deputy Commissioner of Dar- 
eeling :— 
“When a Limba dies his body is sometimes kept for one 
Banc ceremony, whole night before being buried, and some- 
times it is buried at once. 


he ody is properly laid out at full length, and then 
carried to the spot chosen as a grave, 
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““The officiating priest,‘ Phedangma,’ then receives one rupee 
with which he is supposed to purchase the piece of ground to be 
used as a grave from the gods and goddesses of that place. After 
the body has been buried, some of the ‘ Phedangma’ keep the 
money, whilst others throw it away crying, § This i is the money 
with which we purchased this land.’ The grave is dug deep and 
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long. The body is laid in at full length with the toes pointing 
towards the sky, and with the hands upon the breast, and with 
the fingers of one hand clasped by the fingers of the other. Leaves 
are then scattered over the body. 

“The rich bury their dead, first enclosing the body in a coffin, 
in which is placed grain of every kind. 

« Earth is then piled over the body and on the top of the earth 
a monument of stones is erected. 

“Tf the body is buried near a road, the top of the grave will 
be made so as to be aconvenient resting-place for travellers, and a 
tree will be planted to pive shade and coolness to them. 

* After the actual burial is over the priest and all @uests and 
friends will go to the house of the deceased, where a feast is pro- 
vided for them. The family and relations of the dead will mourn 
for four days if the deceased was a man, and for three days if a 
woman, and are forbidden during that period to eat any meat, salt, 
dha), oil or chilli. 

“ After the mourning is over a pig is killed, and a Phedangma 
and all the friends and relations having been called, a feast will 
be indulged in by them, and the Phedanema and the guest will say 
to the mourners: £ You are now allowed to partake of meat, salt, 
dhal, oi! and chill, and all other things from to-day.’ 

“The Phedangma will then again ery out loudly to the dead 
man’s spirit: ‘Go now where your forefathers and foremotherg 
have gone before.’ ”’ 

Risley in his “‘ Tribes and Castes of Bengal ”’ describes matters 
regarding Limbus so very much better than I ever could, that I 
will now proceed to give extracts from him, on all such points as 
he discusses, and on which I agree with him :— 

‘ Limbis area large tribe, probably of Mongolian descent, 
ranking*® next to the Khambus, and above the Yakka among the 
three upper divisions of the Kiranti group. 

“The name Limbi or Dass Limbi from the ten sub-tribes 
(really thirteen) into which they are supposed to be divided 1s 
used only by outsiders, 





* From all I can gather it would seem that Khambus, Yakkas, and Limbis all 
profess to be socially equal one to the other. LT have never heard any member of 
any one of these three claim that hia nation ranked above or below either of the 
other two nations. 
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“The Limbts according to Doctor Campbell form a large 
portion of the inhabitants in the mountainous country lying 
between the Dudkosi and the Kanki rivers in Népal, and are 
found in smaller numbers eastwards to the Mechi river, which 
forms the boundary of Népal and Sikkim. In still fewer numbers 
they exist within the Sikkim territory, as far cast as the Tista 
river, beyond which they rarely settle. In Bhutan * they are 
unknown except as strangers. Hodgson locates them between the 
Arun-kosi and the Mechi, the Singilela ridge being the boundary 
on the cast. t 

“The Limbus themselves claim to have held from time imme. 
morial the Tambarkhola valley on the upper waters of the 
Tambar Kosi river. They have also a tradition that five out of 
the thirteen sub-tribes came from Lhasa, whilst five others came 
from Kasi (Benares). The former group is called Lhasagotra, 
and the latter Kasigotra; but the term ‘gotra’? has in this cage 
no bearing in marriaze, 

“All that can safely be said is that the himbis are the oldest 
recorded population of the country between the VTarnhar KOS aid 
the Mechi, and their flat features, slightly oblique eyes, yellow 
complexion, and beardlessness may perhaps afford erounds for 
believing them to be descendants of early Thibetan settlers in 
Népal. 

«They appear to have mixed little with the Tfindus but mneh 
with the Lepehas, who, of late years, have migrated in laree 
numbers from Sikkim to the west. 

“Dr. Campbell compares the two tribes in the following 
words: “The Limba isa very little taller in stature than the 
Lepcha, somewhat less fleshy, and more wiry in the limbs, as fair 
in complexion, and as completely beardless. Ile is scarcely ever as 
ruddy as the Lepchas sometimes are, his eyes are; if anything, 
smaller, and placed more to the front than the Lepcha, and his 
nose, although somewhat smaller, is rather higher in the bridge 
than that of the Lepcha. He wears his hair long, but does not 
plait it intoa tail; has no fancy for head necklaces, wears a 


* Owing to opening ont of tea gardens in the Duars a certain number of Limbiis 
are settling down in the Bhutan hills. 

t See also, in chapter on Kiréntis, Pandit Sarat Chandra Dass’s opinion regarding 
location of Limbus. 
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kukri instead of the bin, and wide trousers and a jacket or chap- 
kan in preference to the robe and long jacket of the Lepehas,’ 

“ At the time of the Gurkha conquest of Népal, the country 
east of the Arunkhola was held by petty Limba chiefs, on quasi- 
feudal terms, from the Hindu R4jas of Bijapur and Makwanpur, at 
whose courts representative Limbs discharged the duties of 
Chauntra or Prime Minister. 

“Taking refuge in the hill forts with which each of the chicf- 
ships was provided, the Limlhts offered a gallant resistanee to the 
invading Gurkhas, and the latter underwent many repulses before 
their supremacy was fully established. 

“ Although used to bearing arms, and deeming themselves a 
military race, they do not rank among the regular fighting tribes 
of Népal. 

«Their principal occupations at the present day are agriculture, 
prazing and petty trades, 

‘© Some authorities believe them, with the rest of the Kirantis, to 
be inferior in soldierly qualities to the Khdés, Magar and Gurung: 
tribes, from whom our best recruits are drawn; but this opinion 
scems to be giving way toa more favovrable estimate of their 
military capacity, and their behaviour in the Sikkim campaign of 
1888 is understood to have borne out the latter view. 

‘©The internal structure of the Limhts 1s extremely coniplieated. 

The names of the septs are extremely curi- 
pee ee eee ous, By far the greater number of them re- 
fer {o some personal adventure or peculiarity of the original 
founder of the sept. Intermarriace between cousins is barred for 
three generations or, as some say, for seven. In practice, howe 
ever, while the rule forbidding marriage within the ‘thar? (elan) 
is most strictly observed, there seems to be much uncertainty 
about probibited degrees. A further complication is introduced by 
the restrictions in intermarriage arising from ‘mith? (Limba 
Saiba) friendships, or in fictitious brotherhood among most of the 
hill races, 

“Two men contract friendship by a special ritual at which a 
Brahman, or, when the parties are Buddhist, a Lama, ofliciates 
and reads ‘mantras’? or mystic formule, while the two fricnds 
thrice exchange rupecs, handkerchiefs, or scarves, and danb each 
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other between the eyebrows with the paste made of rice and curds 
which is used in the marriage ceremony.* 


“The effect of the union is that the friends are reckoned as 
brothers, and intermarriage between the two families is prohibited 
for several generations. Any breach of the rule is punished in 
Népal, I am informed, with severe punishments, such as death or 
slavery.T 


“The children of a Limb4 man, by a Bhutia, Lepeha, Magar, 
Gurung, Sunwaér, or Murmi woman, are admitted without ques- 
tion into the Limbti community.f 


“The phlegmatie and utilitarian habit of mind, which a German 
ethnologist has noticed as characteristic of 
the Mongolian races, comes out conspicuously 
in the xoncholant attitude of the Limbts towards religion. 
Where their surroundings are Hindu, they describe themselves 
as Saivas, and profess to worship, though with sparing and 
infrequent observance, Mahadeva and his consort Gauri,—the’ 
deities most favoured by the lax Hinduism of Népal. 


Religion. 


“In a Buddhist neighbourhood the yoke of conformity is still 
more easy to bear: the Limbt has only to mutter the pious 
formule: ‘Om mani padme om,’ and to pay respect and moderate 
tribute to the Lamas, in order to be accepted as an average 
Buddhist. Beneath this veneer of conformity of whatever faith 
happens to have gained local acceptation, the vague shapes of their 
original Pantheon have survived in the form of household or 
forest gods, much in the same way as Dionysius and other of 
the Greek gods may be traced in the names and attributes of the 
saints who preside over the vintage, the harvest, and the rural 
festivals of various kinds, in remote parts of Greece at the present 
day. Under such disguises, which serve to mark departures from 


* The same ceremony is used when admitting any outsider as a member of 
the Limbi nation,—the man admitted always first choosing some man, of such tribe 
and clan as he wishes to belong to, as his brother. 

¢¥ Nowndays the punishment is a heavy fine, and banishment out of 
Népalese territory; in Very aggravated cases slavery, but never death. 

t The children of a Limb& woman by a man of other class, such as Bhutia, 
Lepcha, ete., are not Limbds, but of the class their father belongs to. 


easy to ascertain. Yuma Kapoba, and Theba, rank as household 
gods, and are propitiated once in every five years, or whenever 
disease or loss of property threatens the family, by the slaughter 
outside the house, of buffaloes, pigs, or fowls. The votaries eat 
the sacrifice, and thus, as they express it, ‘dedicate the life-breath 
to the gods, the flesh to ourselves.’ No special days are set 
apart for the ceremony; but it canno be performed on Sunday, 
as that day is sacred to Himériyé, Those who wholly neglected 
the duty are supposed to suffer in person or property, and the 
common hill disease of goitre is believe to be one of the special 
modes by which the gods manifest their displeasure. 


“ Temples and idolsare alike unknown, nor, so far as I can ascer- 
tain, does the imagination of the Limbts trouble itself to clothe 
its vague spiritual conceptions with any bodily form, 

“ Himériyd, the god of the forest, is propitiated on Sundays by 
offerings of sheep, goats, fowls, pigeons, and Indian-corn. A 
stone under a tree by the roadside is smeared with vermilion 
and bound with thread, and this place of sacrifice is marked by 
consecrated rags tied to a bambu pole. 


‘In addition to these more or less beneficent, or at Jenst 
neutral divinities, the Limbds are compassed about by a multitude of 
nameless evil spirits, ‘ who require peculiar management in ward- 
ing off their caprices.? To appease and propitiate these is the 
special function of the Bijuas, a class of wandering mendicants 
peculiar to Sikkim and the eastern parts of Népal. Bijuas are 
wholly illiterate, and travel about the country muttering prayers 
and incantations, dancing, singing, prescribing for the sick, and 
casting out devils. They wear a purple robe and broad-brimmed 
hat, and are regarded with great awe by the people, into whom 
they have instilled the convenient belief that their curses and 
blessings will surely be fulfilled, and that ill-luck will attend any 
one who allows a Bijua to leave his door dissatisfied. 


‘While the Bijuas act as exorcists and devil-worshippers for 
all the Himalayan races, the equally illiterate Phendangma is 
the tribal priest of the Limbus for the higher grades of spirits, 
and officiates at sacrifices, marriages, and funerals. 
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“ Both cremation*® and burial are in vogue amongst the Limbius 

(also amongst tbe other Kirfntis), the latter 

Disposal of the dead. being the more common and probably the 
older practice. 

“ The corpse is placed lying on its back with the head to the 
east. The grave is lined with stones, and a cairn, consisting of 
four tiers for a manand three for a woman, erected on the top. 
The Phedangma attends at the funcral and delivers a brief address 
to the departed spirit on the general lot of mankind and the 
doom of birth and death, concluding with the command to go 
whither bis fathers have gone and not to come back to trouble the 
living with dreams, Neither food nor clothes are placed in the 
grave, but sometimes a brass plate with a rupee (or if a poor man 
with a copper coin) is laid under the head of the corpse. For nine 
days after the funeral the sons of the deceased live on plain nice 
without any salt, and for a month or two the relatives must avoid 
wearing flowers in their hair or merry-makings, 

«The special and characteristic sign of mourning is a piece of 
white rag tied round the head. There is no periodical ceremony 
for the propitiation of ancestors, 

“ At a man’s death his sons, natural or adopted, divide his pro- 
perty ; but an adopted son or anatural son by 
a wife informally married (kaccht shddt) 
takes only one-half ef a Jegitimate son’s share. The division of 
the property is usually made by the tribal council (¢4um-tha) 
who set apart an extra share for the eldest son. The youngest, 
sont is allowed to choose his share first. 


Inheritance. 


A TE te : 
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* Timbts also often throw their dead into the nearest river. This is probably an 
innovation brought in by Hindu religion, 

Being in some cases a most cenvenient way of disposing of their dead, it bas 
naturally been accepted by the Limbus, who have ever shown a willingness to adopt 
any measure in any religion W hich saves trouble, 

¢ From what I can learn this +s not quite right. The eldest son on death of father 

y stands in the position of father to his brotherg, and is recognized as 
having been allotted to him by the “tham-thum ” (and it is 
always the largest) he then turns to his youngest brother and allows him to select 
any one of the ehares which bnve heen previously nade out by the tribal council, 
This custom probably exists as @ check to ensure an impartial division of the pros 


perty. 
Sisters and daughters have no right to any share; they may be given something, 


Int alwost invariably reccive nothing. 


practicalls 
such. Jlis share 
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« Failing sons, the eldest surviving brother is the next heir. 
“In the matter of food they have very few prejudices. They 
eat pork and the flesh of all clean-feeding 
animals and drink wiue, In fact, the only 
restrictions in their diet appear to be those imposed on certain 
thars’ by the obligation not to eat the ‘totem’* or ‘ beast- 
eponym?’ of the group. 


a er en SN SR ae ir AEA LS te PATER ASN EE Panta ae Senn! 


Food. 


“ The Kirdntis will eat with Magars, Gurungs, Sunwars, Khés 
Thékurs, Brahmans, Newdars, and, with very slight exceptions, with 
the Murmis and B hutias.”’ 

The Magars, Gurungs, Sunwars, and unmarried Thaktrs will 
eat and drink with Kirdntis. 

Kirdntis profess not to eat beef now, it being, they say, forb id 
den. In their own country, when free from observation, they 
probably go back gladly to what they have ever considered excel 
lent food, 

It is well known that they not only ate beef in the days 
before the Gurkhd conquest, but that 16 was their favourite meat, 
and their refusing to give up their beef-eating propensities was 
in part a reason of the Gurkha invasion, Kirantis prefer in our 
service drinking water out of a goatskin massak,. 

The following, although, perhaps very incomplete, and in 
places inaccurate, is a list of Limba “swangs ”’ (tribes) with their 
clans, 

Opposite cach “ swang ”’ is entered in brackets the “ ortginal 
home” of the same. 

The “ original home,”’? or “proper habitat,” is called in Khas 
kura “ Kipat ” and in Limba kura ‘ La4ji.” 

Some tribes have never moved fromthcir own homes—“ Phagos,”’ 
for instance. 

Others are to be found in several districts ; thus the © Kedem.- 
ma” tribe will be found in Mewakhola, Yangrok and Panch- 
thar, and the Songbangphe and Tumbangphe tribes will be found 
in Chethiér, Panchthar, and Chaobisia, as well asin their original 
homes. 





ee 





a er ae re 





® Vide “ Kewa’’ tribe, to whom the flesh of all winged animals is forbidden. 
The same custom exists amongst the Gurungs and Magars—vrde Sawri Ghale 
leas, Giabrings, Roho, Allcas, Siris, etc, 
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At page (165) is entered a list of “* Limbi Swangs’”’ that either 
have no clans or whose clans have not yet been identified. 

It will be noticed that several of the names entered in this list 
appear as clans amongst other ‘‘ swangs,’’ and this is probably due 
to marriage customs, as explained previously, 

For the sake of easy reference, I give, to begin with, an index 
or list of the ten Limba districts, and opposite each district I have 
entered the tribes whose original homes were there. Many tribee 
will of course be found in more than one district, but I have endea- 
voured to show each tribe’s original home or “ kipat.”’ 
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INDEX 


Showing original homes of Limlu tribes. 








Names of original 


Names of original 








homes (kipets). Swangs or Tribes. homes (or kipats). Swangs or Tribes. 
ae nats Athrai. Chemjong. 
(1)—Athrai : j Iwa. Leoti. 
Papo. 
ee Lingden. (7)—Panchthar ¢ | Nembang. 
(2)—-Chaobisia . { Songyokpa. Pheyak. 
Serlma. 
Tegim. 


(3)—Charkhola .| Immehang. 







Huuppa. 


ry ngbang,. 
: . Phedapea. 
( Kajum. | ()—I hedap . Sines: 
Kewa. | Songbainphe. 
(4)—Chether .4 | Sangwa. | Tuimbamphe. 
| | Tokleng. 
| Tilling. | 


(5)—Mdiwakhola «| Phdgo. Mangyung. 
Phenduwa. 
Kedemma. Bakkim. 
Libang. Tjam. 
Ndlibo. 


Kebang. 
| Meniyangbo. 
| Sambarhaug. 


(6)— Mewakhola (| Samba. 
Sering. 
Tukyuma. 
Tunglung. 


| (10)—Yangrok 
or 
Yangrup. 


af 
| 
{ 
L 
Mdhbo. 
crémbanina} MShbonang: 


Yongysa. 
Yonyyahang. 
Yungwa. 


: 
| 
| 








ee eet rar aa 


reenter 
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Liméé Trebes and Clans. 





ATHRAI—(Athrai). 
Angbahang. Kondongwa. Thallang. 
Bakkim. Phonpho. Tingtabo. 
Jdinggo. Pomo. Yoksoba. 
Inglamphen. Sendang. { Yoksoma, 

BAKKIM—(Yargrok). 
Bakkim. Maden. 
Loksomba. Yangwdgo. 
CHEMJONG—(Pénchthar). 

Chikcho. | Lédo. | Médhbe. 

HUOPA—(Phedép). 
Chongbang. Lok phangwa. Phonthak. 
Hangserung. Madden. Wabungia. 
Isubo. Pehim. 

IJAM—(Yangrok). 
Kongliba. | Penjetamlingba. 
IMEHANG—(Descended from Lepchas)—(Chaérkhola and Sikkim.) 
Chilikchan. Lingdam. Loktong. 
Loksong. 
IWA—(Athr&i). 
Inglangphe. | Phalechuwa. | Waji. 
KAJU M—(Chethar). 
Chikcho. Kurungphong. Sdngwa. 
Chongbang. Lahoron. Togleng. 
Imusong. Leku w. Tukohanyg. 
Kadi. Léwéhang. Tungobang. 
Kurungbahang. Pargharri. 
. K EBANG—(Yangrok). 

Tringba. Sambayu. Tanjamba. 
Keiba, Silingbo, 


KEDEMMA—(Mewakola). 
Nugedcmmga. | Sansoyang. | 





Limbss. 
K EWA*—(Chethar). 
Anglabang. Mangap. Tumbah. 
Kajum. Mangwayak. 
Kebuk. Samdangwa. 
Lingden. Sing Maden. 
Lung Maden. Thoksuba, 
Mdden. Tigalla. 
KURUNGBANG—(Phedép). 
Song.t | Tum.t 
LEOTI—(Panchthar). 
Paékpasomba. | Tikapatti. 
LIBANG —(Mewakhola). 
Lunkimba. | Pangbonia. | Pomba, 
Naidemba. 
LINGDEN —(Chaobisia). 
Fambokpa. 
Pénkemyang. | Pothangchore. | Sengwangyang. 
P&énphomd. 
MAHBO—(Tambarkhola). 
Chem jong. Lekhogwa. M dhbo. 
Le} enji. | Ya t vize, 
Lumdbhoyu. | 
MAHBOHANG—(Tambarkhola). 
Kambang. | Mahbohang. Sukarengba, 
Lahbung. | Moringlahang. | 
MANGYUNG—(Tambarkela). 
} Mangyung. | Tabebung, 
Lercharbo. MENIYANGBO—(Yangarok). 
Sangpapggye- { } Wettipma. 
NALIBO—(Mewakhola). 
Chongbang. | M&den. | Tungbampke. 





Se Ratt ap A I paiaeee ceeeia 
* Kewngarc supposed not to eat the flesh of any animal that has wings. 


+°' Bong” means ‘new’ and Tum” ‘elder brother,” 


M 
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Angdemba. 
Ingwiba. 
Kud&namba. 
Krgetnamba. 
Lob ringden. 


Angdemba. 
Ingwaba. 
Kugetnamba. 
Loti. 
Méanglap. 


Aléppa. 
Aléppawanemba. 
Chongbang. 
Ehpheng. 
Gnoyongba. 
Hinah. 
Mahsuwa. 
Mengden. 


Angbung. 

Hduppé. 

Hiidppd Chongbang. 
Huidppé Sering. 
Isdbo. 

Kawepung. 

Kongwa. 
Kurungbang. 
Lungphuma. 

Maden. 


A jibungia. 
Madden. 





NEMBANG—(Pénchthar). 


Mépejong. 
Némlakpd. 
Pegwa. 
Phejonba. 
Pichchowa. 


PA PO—(Péanchthar). 


Mebok. 
Pdkserma. 
P&po. 
P&psong. 
Phegwdden. 


Serima, 


PHAGO—(Méiwakhola). 


NAlibo. 

Nayongba. 

Okrébo. 

Pdbem or Pabemba. 
Fdngma. 

Pundhak. 

Sdpla. 

Singyemba. 
Yokkippa. 


PHEDAPEA—(Phedép). 


Mordba. 
Musuhang. 
Nirgleku. 
Pahtangna. 
Pombo. 
Ponthak, 
Poniyanggu. 
Sene. 
Singak. 


PHENDUWA—(Tambarkhola). 


Tambe. 
Tungbangphe. 


* ** Song ”’ means new, 


Sérdaphe. 
Tungbanphe. 
Yangdemba. 
Yangsoba. 


Song.* 
Tak waden. 
Tum. 
Tumbrok. 
Umdeme. 
Wegu. 


Taklung. 
Tegotofra. 
Tengubumthtpra. 
Tembeh.- 
Thdéndemba, 
Thopra. 

Wahek. 
Wanemba. 


Sodemba. 
Sodung. 
Songbangphe, 
Songbo. 
Sukn4éwab. 
Tambedon. 
Tenyung. 
Theguba. 
Tungbangphe. 


Usuk. 
Yengdem. 


Pék.® 


Chongbang. 
Lungkimba. 
Maden. 


Panthap. 


Bdragabrri. 


Pék.* 


Chongbang. 
Kedem. 
Kedemba. 


Angbung.. 
Kongwa. 


Pheydk. 


Longwa. 
Musuhang. 


Lingden. 
Lokpeba. 
Péksong.f 


Limbde. 


PHEYAK.—(Pdnchthar). 


i Tum.t 


8A MBA—(Mewakhola). 








Mayongba. Penchangwa. 
Mingemba. Tondopa. 
Mudensong. 
SAM BAHANG—(Yangrok). 
| Sangsangbo. 
SANG WA—(Chethar). 
| PAk.* | Tun.t 
SERIMA—(Pénchthar.) 
| Tum.t 
SERING—(Mewakhola). 
Longwa. NAlibo. 
Modengba. Sameakamba. 
Modengsomba. Singdaba. 
SINGJANGGO—(Phoddp). 
Phudunghbang. Teytng. 
Sukwdba. | Toklengkya. 
Tegoba. Unglingba, 
Yohimbang. 
SONGBAMPHE—(Phedép). 
Pdngenhang. | Sangwareba. 
Péngenhang Manjia. Suknawdba. 
Warakpa. 
SONG YOKPA—(Chaobisia.) 
Thokpeba. Thumyangbe. 
Thoksuba. Tamsong.t 
Thumba, | Wiyang Kajum. 








emcee tsuneo 


® « pgk *? means younger brother, 
+ “Tom” meane elder brother, 
t ‘‘ Bong ’’ means new, 
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TEGIM—(Panchthar). 
Angbo. Magmu. Sakwaden. 
Angthumba. Médasingbung. Samdemba. 
Chabeghu. Mangyungbo. Sdngba. 
Hanserumba, Mauba. Saring. 
Kerunyma. Mehok. Setling., 
Libang. Miyongma. Thoglema. 
Longw dgo. Nangen. Toklehang. 
Tuna. Pahehu, Wanem. 
M&hbo. Petichba. Yekten. 
Makim. | Pheydk. Yengdemba 
Maksingbung. Sak wademba. Yoksuba. 
THEBE—(Yangrok). 
Inewdrom. J] Mangthumbo. | Sing. 
Thdpdikdm. 
TOKLENG—(Chethar). 
Angla. | MA. | Tumbangphe, 
Kebok. Maden. y Sialungma. 
TILING—(Chethar). 
Chongbang. | M dden. Sing Maden. 
Kebok. 
TUKYOMA—(Mewakhola). 
Chongbang. | Maden. 
TUMBANGPHE~—(Phedap). 
Kawepung. Phonjela. Singgokhang. 
Kochponge. Pongiango. Songmeba.® 
Karungbang. Potangna, Songrungbang.® 
Ningleku. Potro. Tdémden. 
Ningleku Manjia. Sakwédden. Toklong. 
Pat&ha. Sinehang. 
TUNGLUNG —( Mewakhola). 
Chongbang. i Maden. 
YONGYA—(Yangrok). 
Muden. H Yakka. 
YONGYAHANG— (Yangrok). 
Laksomba. ; | Topetlagu. | Yambhota. 
Yokpangden. { Yongatomba, 
YUNGWA—(Yangrok), 
Durombo. | Sdmsomba. Témorangba. 
Koydhaneg. | Sdptd. 


ee nent ee er 


* ** Song ’’ means new, 


Limbis. 
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Other Limbi Swdngs (tribes) that either have no thars (clans) or 
whose thars have nut been identtfied. 





Original home. 
Pénchthar. 
Athrai. 
Panchthar. 
Tambarkhola. 
Panchthar. 
Chethar. 


Mewakhola. 


Yangrok. 

? 
Yangrok. 
Pédnchthar. 

P 
Tampbarkhola. 
Yangrok. 

P&nchthar. 

P 
Yangrok. 

Er 
Pdnohthar. 
Chethar. 
Tambarkhola. 
Mewakhola. 
Tambarkho!la. 

Do. 
Yanerok. 
Tambarkhola. 
Phedap. 
Ch&rkhola. 

P 
Mewakhola, 

P 

P 
P&nchthar. 

Do. 


Notr.—" Kipat "’ 


6¢ country,’’ 


ee co er 
—— ee ars 





Name of Swang. 


Alappo. 
Avgbahang. 
Angbo. 
Angchangbo. 
Avgdemba. 
Angldba. 
Baphu. 
Begha. 
Bohra. 
Chengdang. 
Chikkubung. 
Chongwa phoma. 
ILangam or Hang- 
kam. 
I{embiah, 
Hizipa. 
Idingo. 
Ingkim. 
Ingpuneg. 
Ingwé. 
Ingwdaba. 
Ingwédokpa. 
Kadi. 
Kambdghang. 
Kambang. 
Kémthak. 
Kebuk. 
Kimding. 
Kogling. 
Lechenshe. 
Lekogwa. 
Lingden. 
Lingkim. 
Lingleku. 
Loksom. 
Longimwba. 
Longwa, 
Lungbongwa. 
Lungso. 
Makkim. 
Mangmu. 


Khaskhura or ‘* Laj 





iy 


1 
4 


Original home, 





Mewakhola. 
Tambarkhola. 
Yangrok. 

Do. 

P 
Tambarkhola. 
Yangrok. 
Pénchthar. 
Yangrok. 
Tambarkhola. 


Do. 

Do. 
Yangrok. 
Tambarkhola. 

P 

Tambarkhola. 
Lo. 

Chaobisia. 

Tambarkhola. 

P 
Charkhola. 
Yangrok. 

Do. 

P 
Tambarkhbola. 
Yangrok. 

Do. 
Do. | 

P 
Mewnkhola. 

a 
P 
Panchthar. | 
Mewakhola. | 
Yangrok. | 
Do. 





So ee eae ee et pening, 


Name of Swadng, 


Mebhak. 
Moden. 
Nembeke. 
Nogo. 
Nogohang. 
Ochombo. 
Palungwa, 
Pecha. 
Photro. 
Pokim. 
Purumbo. 
Sabenhimba. 
Sakwdden. 
Saling. 
Sdinbahang. 
S4mi. 





. Sam perwa. 


Sarbangtum., 
Salyokpa. 
Sawenhimba. 
Sen bo. 
Setwa. 

Sigu. 
Singwa. 
Songmiba. 
Songsangoo, 
Suguwa. 
Sukwahang. 
Téinling. 

Tam péra. 
Thallang, 
Thengyong. 
Tonggomba, 
Wabdba. 
Warak. 
Wurji. 
Yokwdba. 


iu Limbubhdra means “ original huimea ’”’ or 
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RAIS: 
WHICH INCLUDES KHAMBUS AND YAKKAS. 





SwANG meane “ TRIBE.” 
Pkcowua , “Cuan.” 


EXAMPLE: 


Name . . ° ~» Randhoj. 
Nationality . ° - Ré&i. 

Tribe or swang : - Chdmling. 
Clan or pAchha - - Lapioncha. 

Excepting occasiona] mention of Kirfntis (Rais) in the most 
ancient of Hindu writings, nothing is known of their early his- 
tory. Inthe history of Nép4l it is stated that the Rais con- 
quered Nép4l Valley and ruled over it for ages, and that after the 
Réis came the gods. It is probable that the Rais conquered the 
Thibetan tribe (now called Murmis) which orginally held the 
Nép4l Valley. 

So much has been said about Rais under the chapter head- 
ed Kirantis, and so many of the remarks on Limbis apply equally 
to the Rais, that there seems to me little necessity to add any 
more. 

Limbis and Rais speak of each other and seem to consider one 
another equal in all respects. They state that their custom 
and habits are in all ways identical, 

An intelligent man who has studied as far as he could the 
history, etc., of the Rais,told me thatthe real truth is that, owing 
to neither Limbus nor Rais having any writings of their own 
all history, etc., of any remote period can only be found out with 
great difficulty. Everything has been handed down by word 
of mouth, and hence all traditions, old history, customs, ete., 
have become much mixed, exaggerated or forgotten. 

Parubhang, quoted by Mr. Risley asa household deity, Iam 
told, is only so regarded by certain men. A _ havildar of Mo. 
goung Battalion told me that Parubhang was no household deity 
of his, and that he would never so much as sacrifice a murghy 
to him, 

When asked why not, he replied; “ Parubhang was originally 
only a man like myself, He ie now dead and what can he do 
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for me? Fools and ignorant men may believe in his ghost 
(‘bbhat’), but Ido not, or where are all the ghosts of all the dead ?” 


The religion of the Limbtis and Rdis is being immensely 
affected by the reigning dynasty of the Gurkhas, 

Prior to the Réiand Limbii wars with Népél, it is said that 
Limbis and Réis killed and ate all and every kind of animals, 
including cows. It would appear that the reigning King of 
Nép4] sent word to the Rais first and Limbus afterwards that 
they must cease killing cows, asit hurt their religious prejudices 
to see animals, considered by them holy, being killed and eaten. 

On refusal to comply, war was declared, which, after gallant 
resistance ended in favour of the Gurkhfs. 

Since that time the killing of cows has been strictly forbidden 
and they have come to be regarded almost as holy. 

The Limbis and Rais both now recognise Vishnu (Bishnu) 
as god. Mahadeo and Debi are also worshipped. In olden days 
Bijuds were their priesthood. Bijuds are either Limbds or Rais 
who of their own accord have adopted the profession, and any 
Limba vr Rai can become one. 


As a matter of fact, Réis, just like Limbus, are perfectly in- 
different about rehgion. In Hindu company they will, as long as 
it causes no great trouble, adopt Hindu principles, but in Buddhist 
company they will return to lax Buddhism, 

In appearance I do not believe any one could tell the difference 
between a Limba and a R4i. 


Their physique and appearance are of the same kind, and until 
acked no one could tell whether any particular lad was a Limba or 
a Rai. 


A list of such tribes and clans as I have been able to find out 
is given further on, but this is no doubt very imperfect and will 
require alterations. 


Experience alone can give a more detailed and correct 
classification, but this will be a matter of time. 


As I am told by both Limbtis and by Réis that their customs 
and manners are very much the same, and as day by day they are 
becoming more and more assimilated, it would be merely a repetition 


of my remarks on Limbts to enter into details regarding Réi 
customs and manners. 
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It appears to me that it is a mere matter of time for the 
Limba and Rai nations to become thoroughly confounded in all 
essentials. 

Regarding “ Rais ’’ Risley says: “‘ Khambu, Jimdar, Rai, one of 
the fighting tribes of Népal, forming with the Limba and Yakka 
the Kiranti group, who have their original home in the ‘ Kirdnt 
des’ or mountainous country lying between the Dud-kosi and 
Narki rivers, Like several other Népalese tribes, the Khambus (or 
Rais) cherish a tradition that they came to Népal from K4si or 
Benares. | 

‘*A mythical ancestor, Parubhang, is still worshipped as a house. 
hold deity. Khambus marry their daughters as adults, and 
tolerate sexual license before marriage on the understanding, rarely 
set at defiance, that a man shall honourably marry a girl who is 
pregnant by him. Men usually marry between ages of 15 and 20, 
and girls between 12 and 15, but marriage is often deferred in the 
ease of the former to 25, and of the latter to 20. The preliminary 
negociations are entered upon by the bridegroom’s family, who 
send an emissary with two chugas or bamboo vessels of murwa 
beer and a piece of ham to the bride’s house to ask for her hand. 

“If her parents agree, the bridegroom follows on an auspici- 
ous day about a fortnight later and pays the standard bride- 
price of R80. The wedding takes place at night. Its essential 
and binding portion is the payment of one rupee by the bride- 
groom as ‘Saimbudi’ or ‘earnest money’ to the bride’s father, 
the smearing of vermilion on the bride’s forehead and putting 
a scarf round her neck. 

‘ The bride’s price may be paid in instalments if the bridegroom’s 
family cannot afford to pay in a lump. 

‘A widow is allowed to marry again, but her value ts held to 
have declined by use, and only half the usual bride-price is paid 
for her if she 1s young, and only oneequarter if she has passed 
her first youth. , 

“Divorce is permitted for adultery; the seducer must pay to 
the husband the full amount that the woman originally cost, and 
he can then marry her. In actual practice the marriage bond is 
very readily broken among the Khambus, and among many other 
of the Népalese tribes. 
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“ Women are faithful to the men they live with, while they 
iive with them, and secret adultery is believed to be rare, but they 
think very little of running away with any man of their own 
or a cognate tribe who takes their fancy, and the state of things 
which prevails approaches closely to the ideal régime of temporary 
unions advocated by would-be marriage reformers in Kurope. 

By religion the Khambus are Hindus, but they have no Brah- 
mans, and men of their own tribe, called 
Homé, corresponding closely tothe Bijuds 
employed by the Thibetans, serve as priests. Their special god 
is the ancestral deity Paribhang, who is worshipped in the months 
of March and November with the sacrifice of a pig and offerings of 
incense and murwa beer. Him they regard as a Ghardevatd or house- 
hold deity, aud he is held in greater honour than the unmistakeably 
Hindu divinity Devi, to whom buffaloes, goats, fowls, and pigeons 
are occasionally sacrificed, Another of their minor gods, Sidha, is 
honoured with offerings of dhub grass and milk. His origin 1s 
uncertain, but it seems to me possible that the name muy bea 
survival of the stage of Buddhism through whieh the Khambus 
like many other Népalese castes have probably passed. 

‘The practice of the Khambus in respect to the disposing of tho 
dead varies greatly, and appears to depend 
mainly on the discretion of the Homé 


Religion. 


Funerals, 


called in to supervise the operation. Both burial and cremation 
are resorted to on occasions, and the mourners sometimes content 
themselves with simply throwing the body into the nearest river. 
A Sraddb ceremony of a somewhat simple character 1s performed 
once for the benefit of the deceased in the next world, and to 
prevent him from coming back to trouble the living. 

‘© Land owning and cultivation are believed by the Khambus to 
be their original and characteristic occu- 
pation, but a certain number of them 
adopt military service and enter Gurkha regiments under the title 
of Rai. A Khambu, if asked to what caste he belongs, will 
usually reply ‘ Jimdar’ (a corruption of zémindar) or Rai- 
jimdar, A few Khambus have also taken to weaving, Their social 
status, so far as Népal is concerned, is best marked by the state. 
ment that they belong to the Kiranti group, and are recognized ag 
equal with the Limbus and Yakkas. In the matter of food 


Occupation. 
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they are Jess particular than the Hindu of the plains, for 
they eat pork and domestic fowls and indulge freely in strong 
drinks.” 

What Mr. Risley has stated above applies equally to the 
Yakkas as well as the Khambus (Rais), 

Yakkas have become so thoroughly mixed up with Khambus 
hat it would be most difficult, if not quite impossible, to separate 
them. 

They are therefore treated under one and the same heading of 
Rais. 

One thing more should be mentioned, vis., that the divisions of 
the R4i nation are not so clearly marked as those of the Limbius. 

To. get a full and really correct list of Réi tribes and clans 
would, I believe, be impossible, as numbers of fresh clans are 
continually being added. Any peculiarity of manner, speech, 
thabit, is apt to give anickname which becomes a clan. The fact 
of living in any particular district, or marriage into any particular 
clan, often causes the creation of fresh clans. 


AMBOLA. 
Ambole. ] Sam. 
AMCHOKE. 
Bunche. | Hangkem. | Mangphang. | Tanglukwa. 
ATPAHARE. 
BAINGIY E. 
Baingiye. | Nechdle. { Bumdéli 
BANTAWA. 
Amchoke. Dilungpa. Nehang. 
Bardlung. Dungméali. Newang. 
Bilpali. Hankim. Poungehehang 
Bokbim. Harim4na. Rdhadung. 
Bungchen. Katonjeli. Raéjdlim. 
Bungchio, Kéding. Raéjdtang. 
Butangpyer. Kemyung. Sdimsong. 
Chinamkhole. Kimdim. Sangpang. 
Desémun. Kowa. Suthunga. 
Dibet. Nécha. Tanglakwa. 


Dilpéli. Nachring. 


Béddcha. 
Bérdthare. 
Bijahi. 
Birdjacha. 
Poyoncha. 
Buchindincha. 
Bumfécha. 
Bumakdmcha. 
Batepéchha. 
Chalipéchha. 
Chamdacha. 
Chamling. 
Chamlingcha. 
Chéripdcbha. 
Chibringgie. 
Darbalicha. 
Dibungcha. 
Dikulikpa. 
Dilpdchha. 
Dorkalicha. 
Dungpachha. 
GwApfcha. 
Haideungcha. 
Halesecha. 
Homaicha. 
Harasuncha. 


Gaortoke. 


Chinamkhole. 


Bano. 
Bokkhim. 
Chingmkhole. 


Ruchenbun. 
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Koile. } 
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CHAMLING. 


Homewacna. 
Hongdar. 
Kerasingcha. 
Kerescha. 
Kerupungcha. 
Kolapdachha. 
Kraich. 
Lapioncha, 
Likudcha. 
Lipocha. 
Laungbocha. 
Maidangcha. 
Malcha. 
Melekungcha. 
Mehrd&cha. 
Mennucha. 
Molocha. 
Mompolaneha. 
Mukumorfcha. 
Nabuchacha. 
Namranendcha. 
Ninamucha. 
Nirpdali. 
Nomanfcha. 
Palangmocha. 
Pitrangcha. 


CHAURASIA. 


HAtdchho. 
Saipacha, 


CHINAMKHOLE. 


Hangchen. 
Siptanka. 


DILPALI. 


DanwAli. 
Kenzyongma. 


Mang bahang. 


| Sowali. 
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Pulomocha. 
Pumbocha. 
Puntepéchha. 
Radolicha. 
Rakocha. 
Rannocha. 
Rasungndcha. 
Rétdhicha. 
Ratocha. 
Ringalungcha. 
Sahwiongeha. 
Sakoramcha. 
Sasarkhali. 
Saterongcha. 
Seralongcha. 
Silougeha. 
Songdoloha. 
Sorgpang. 
Tabre. 
Tabrehungeha. 
Tamu hdcha. 
Thunglingyie. 
Wdlinggricha. 
Watancha. 
Yongehen. 
Yungcharcha. 


Mopocho. 


Kaimiongka. 


Mukarém. 
Ramangcha, 
Rangchin, 
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DUNGMALI. 
Changcha. Chuwipang. Lungwem. 
Charangmule. Dehatpang. Nako. 
Chokhang. Dewipang. Pang wa. 
Hangbang. Waipang. 
DUMI. 
H ddi. Karbu. Sdétma. 
Hajurn. Réngkasur. Wolukhpa. 
Holoksa. Ratku. 
HATUWALI. 
Bakhaibir. Hangkim. Lengnuk. 
Chora. Harjitar. Pangphu. 
Dhunkhur, Hangsing. Sampuktar. 
Gaura. Kamleh. Sangsun. 
HOCHATOL. 
Hochétol. | Rimnisigang. Saimalunggang. 
Waistir, 
HENGWA. 
Chabungie. | Hengbang. Ilungbang. 
KALING. 
Baléling. Jubale. Pararus. 
Bardlunyie. Jubungie. Payati. 
Beraluch. Kastawas. Phalles. 
Chuchimile. | Latos. Pula. 
Dhanravaole. | Lomarija. Rapcha. 
Dimile. | = Maikhawas. Ratdali. 
Hadi. | Makekra. Teptali. 
Halakso. | Méarsoale. Wapeohali. 
Hangkula. ' Miilaku. 
Hangkrap. 
KAPLE. 
Mewahang. 
KIMDUNG. 
Kimdung, {| Sakwa. 
KOWE, 
Dher:.n. {| Howadhukku. Manchupa. 


Sobopho. 
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Balékbang. 
Badrdmis. 
Bikhang. 
Bokhang. 
Chacharlung. 
Chamling. 
Charipa. 
Ghaktalus. 
Goduhoj. 
Hobermis. 
Hochatol. 
Hongelu. 


KAatwara 


Chiktang. 


Alé. 
Debden. 
Hedangna. 
Kaiasong. 


Kubitis. 


Deb. 
Gelarcha. 


Babinge. 
Chaiahang. 
Chalpdchawa. 
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KULUNG, 
Kdlinge. Pilmonge. 
Kubiti. Pupachos. 
Mantaibung. Rinhang. 
Moposho. Rubiti. 
Nachiri. Rukupa. 
Nagerdbung. Saetis. 
Nawfpochon. S4ji. 
Pankere. Saprung. 
Pelmanvie. Satang. 
Pidimo. Sotangie. 
Pidis&i. Tdmeoha. 
Pildmat. Thetos. 
Tomndm. 
Wélakam. 
LINGKIM. 
| Langdappa. | Mdédringa, 
Pakmdcha. | Raéjbansa. 
LINGTEP. 
| Lingtep. | Pulung. | Sangwdrekonz. 
LOHORON. 
Lamphusong. Tingwa. 
Manedenwa. Yangkrong. 
Newahang. 
NACHA RING. 
} Paitdtis. Ragu. 
NECHALI. 
Nandesar. Randéhi. 
Ralecha. Sechacha. 
NAWAHANG. 
Degémi. Kalchawa, 
Dehchang. Lenda 
Ketra. Samew 4. 
Temonra. | Tenga. 
PANGLUN. 


Rdtkurai. 
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Bangdel. 


Namersa. 


Bayek. 


Béhaluk. 
Bali. 
Chamling. 
Chedapi. 
Damrewa. 
Démrung. 
Dilpali. 


Dumangcha. 


Dumipung. 


Dumrebung. 


Hachdmora. 
Hadikung. 
Hirahang. 


Bardlung. 


PUMARHANG. 


Harirama. 
Mitahang. 
Rorihang. 


Yangduhang. 


RAKHALI. 
i 
RALDOCHA. 
1 
RAPCHALI. 
Pathoje. 


RUNGDALI. 
l 


SAMSONG. 
Séhpdchha. 


SANGPANG. 


Huwatimtung. 


Hungchangmara. 


K értamcha. 

K holapachha. 
Kipatte. 
Muluhangcha. 
Ndmnuhangcha. 
Newdhang. 
Panglunge. 
Pittrang. 
Pokrel. 
Pudlang. 
Radakosang. 


Yangkim. 


SAWALL 
Kimdung. 


Tongmalung. 
Wa&hbuhang. 


Nichiring. | R&khéli. 


Raldocha. 


Dungmdvcha. 


Rand. 
Randocha. 
Rawéli. 
Rowangkam. 
Sémfri. 
Samdrung. 
Sémsagemba. 
Takreba. 
Tammangcha. 
Tonrepubarémtkhi. 
Tonrepdch ha. 
Wakchali. 
Wimasing. 


| Séwali. 





Birdcha. 


Deoséli. 


Chémtirich. 
Charipa. 
Chungkdm. 
Dédmrang. 
Demar. 
Gariba. 


Hadikamcha. 


Hangechie. 


Hangkechun. 


Haopale. 


Busdéra. 


Charkhole. 
Chiktang. 
Eyokhang. 
Hengma. 
Tlungbang. 
Kadkim. 
Kamenhang. 
Koiyungwa. 
KokwAli. 


Ldkchowa. 
Lakphewa. 
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SERALUNGCHA. 
l Plom&cha. 
BSIALJONG, 
Tulungia. 
N&dopdchha. 
TULUNG. 
Hasticha. Narchichun. 
Horflbu. Parachi. 
Karling. Raimut. 
Langnachio. Rimdunge. 
Lanna Deosaling. Sem muche. 
Lofldli. Sialjevohu. 
Luchir. Sieljang. 
Moipa. Tekala. 
Moksumcha. Wakéw. 
Naémchimichun. Wayangcha, 
WALUNG. 
| Kréw&hang. | Siwdhang. 
YAKKA. 
Kongoreng. Puiang. 
Kumcha. Samikeng. 
Kumbi. Somme. 
Kyachung. Somyang. 
K yakim. Sowaren. 
Limbukim. Tumpfbra. 
Lingka. Yahgkumbhu, 
Makropa. Yoyenghang. 
Oktobhan. Yung wAi. 
YAMDANG. 
Lenda. | Rangehdwa. 
Nukhohilugn. Tesekhpar. 


Yokcharany. 
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The following are said to be true Rais, but have not yet been 
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classifiec either as tribes (swang) or clans :— 


Angali. 
Angtipe. 
Atdbre. 
Athpahdria. 
Babauncha. 
Baghahang. 
Ddkunga. 
Bamleangie. 
Bangdele. 
Barlos. 
Bonom. 
Bontharma. 
Brankelso. 
Buchana. 
Chdmrasi, 
Changcha. 
Chara. 
Chatpahang. 
Chaurdcha. 
Chaurasi. 
Chibang. 
Chilingia. 
Chinamka. 
Chokuang. 
Chongkah. 
Damling. 
Dikpdsungle. 
Dingmégh. 
Dorpali. 
Dukhim. 
Ewokhang. 
Gaora. 
Girung. 
Girungpdéchha. 
Haidibutha. 


Hangkang. 
Hangsang. 
Hedangna. 
Homodimcha. 
Homelung. 
Horongpachha. 
YWospucha. 
Ichingmewa. 
Imole. 
Jirung. 
Jitsali. 
Jubingeh. 
Jubulia. 
Kahang. 
Karang. 
Karmile. 
Kasi. 
Kengyung. 
Kesinge. 
Kheresancha. 
Khewa. 
Khimole. 
Khowali. 
Kuasancha. 
Kulang. 
Kulungpdchha. 
Kumbiyakka. 
Kuoptong. 
Kurdacha. 
Lawsong. 
Lankaw4. 
Limruki. 
Linkim. 
Longaba. 
Lulang. 


Lungun. 
Lungwi. 
Machemére. 
Madhehang. 
Magrihang. 
Maikam. 

Mak pali. 
Malekumcoha. 
Malepung. 
Maniya. 
Manyjichao. 
Mayahang. 
Mehring. 
Mogne, 
Moksumcha. 
Nabuchor. 
Nadung. 
Ndmbocha. 
Ndudung. 
Nardaucha. 
Nechali. 
Nikun. 
Ninambauncha. 
Ninaucha. 
Nomahang. 
Paderacha. 
Palungrétku. 
Pangifu. 
Pang wi. 
Parali. 
Phurkeli. 
Pilmung. 
Plembocha. 
Potanga. 
Pulunghang. 





Rangrisa. 
Rapungcha. 
Regalauncha. 
Rochingacha. 
Rokon. 
Séblateng. 
Saiyopéchha. 
Sakurmi. 
Simsong. 
Sangsoi. 
Saldcho. 
Salmdali. 
Shopeng. 
Sialjong. 
Siptangia. 
Sotang ia. 
Sukkim. 
Sungdele. 
Tdroring. 
Tanguhang. 
Tangbuah. 
Thémmi. 
Tuila. 
Turchan. 
Tuya. 
Ulumhang. 
Umule. 
Utepdobha. 
Waidenhang. 
Waitpang. 
Walaka. 
Yankarang. 


Yautambpa. 
Yungchdr. 
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CHAPTER IX, 
OTITER RACES OF EASTERN NEPAL. 


1, Sunuwars, 
MLZ : ioe 
2. Murmis or Lamas. 


SUNUWARS or SUNPARS, atso caLten MUKIAS, 


THe names Sunuwar and Sunpar are said to be derived from 
the fact of these men residing either to the west or east of Sin 
Kosi river,— 

Sunuwar . -» West of Stin Kosi. 
Sunpar : . East (or across) Stun Kosi. 


Mukia is the name given by the Garkha conquerors, and corre- 
sponds exactly with Subah, or Hai, meaning chief. 

The habitat of the Sunuwars is on both banks of the Sdn Kosi 
river, but more especially to the west and north and they might 
roughly be described as inhabiting that portion of Népal which 
lies to the north of the Népal Valley, between the Gurungs on the 
west and the Rais on the east, with Thibet as the northern 
houndary. 

Tn appearanee and physique they very much resemble the crdi- 
nary Magar and Gurung. They are most undoubtedly of Mongo- 
han descent, 

Their traditions state that they orizinally migrated from 
Thibet antil they reached the basin of the Ganges in India, from 
vhenee they worked their way efé Sturaghur inte Népal. 

On reaching the San Kosi river they settled on both ats banks, 
but more especially in the Dumja or Duluka district ou the 
western side of the river. | 

One tradition says they left Thibet and reached India ee¢ 
Kashmir and the Punjab, whilst anothcr one states that thoy 
eame from Thibet v/¢ Assam, across the Brahmaputra, and so on. 

At the time they reached or left. Simraghar they consisted, so 

N 
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tradition says, of three tribes, the descendants of Jetha, Maila, and 
Khancha— 

1. Jetha means eldest brother, 

2. Maila means second brother, 

3. Khancha means youngest brother. 

The Jetha tribe having crossed the San Kosi proceeded north 
until they reached the Jiriand Siri rivers, where they settled down, 

From the Jirikhola and Sirikhola are derived the Jiriel and 
Suricl tribes. 

The Jetha branch of the Sunuwar nation was converted to 
Buddhism by the Lislet Lim4s, and to this day, but in a modified 
and very lax manner, they adhere to Buddhist rites. 

Hindu infiuences, however, are making themselves felt, and no 
doubt in the course of a few more years their religious belief will 
consist of a judicious mixture of the least inconvenient precepts of 
both religions, with an outward show of preference towards the 
Hindu form. 

1, Jetha.—The descendants of the Jetha tribe are divided into 
ten tribes which are collectively called the Das Thare, and are said 
to consist of the following :— 


Jetha. Suinu. 
wae { P 
Jiriel. | Suname. 
Krelu. | Suriel. * 
Mohria. Thanu., 
Paharia. Wangdi. 


The Das Thare for the sake of convenience may be still called 
Buddhist, and they are distinetly in the minority now as compared 
to the Barah Thare, 

This is probably due to conversions brought about owing to the 
increased privileges which are accorded to the followers of the more 
favoured religion, 

2, Maila.—The descendants of Maila remained in the country 
about the Sun Kosi river, but mostly on its eastern bank. 

This branch of the Sunuwdrs was converted by Brahmans to 
the Tindu religion whieh they to this day more or less profess. 

They were, however, denied the saered thread.——(Jenaz.) 

Their birth and death ceremonies are conducted by Opadhia 
Brahmans, 

Collectively the Maila branch are ealled the Baréh Thare, and 
are said fo have (he same habits, customs, ete., as the Magars and 
Grurungs. 


Other Races of Iistern Népal, 79 
In the Népal amy are to be found a number of Sunuwér 
soldiers, but they mostly belong to the Baérah ‘hare branch, 
The Magars, Gurungs, and Sunuwars are often called in Népél 
« Duwal bandi,” “two bound together,” and sometimes “ Okhar 
Pangro,” viz., “ Walnut and chestnut,” the intention being to 
convey thereby that they are as closely related as one nut to 








another. 
The Bérah Thare Sunuwérs’ birth ceremony is carried out as 


follows :— 

For the first eleven days after birth of child the mother is 
called Sutikab, and, being considered unclean, she is forbidden to 
eat or drink with any one else, 

On the eleventh day a ceremony called “ Nawdran ” corre- 
sponding with our christening takes place; and the Opadhia 
Brahman gives a name to the child. 

Five or six months later another ceremouy takes place, which 
is called “ Pasmi”’ or “ Bhat khuwai,’? which means to “ feed with 
rice.’ This is exactly the same as is carried out by Gurkhas as 
described at Chapter V, page 64. 

The marriage ceremonies of the Barah Thare Sunuwars is again 
the same as thatof Magars and Gurungs, and is called “ Bhartimnén ”’ 
or * Karn Chalannu,’’ 

No Baréh Thare Sunuwar can marry a Das Thare Sunuwir or 
vice versa, . 

2, Khancha.—The ctseendants of the Khancha branch sect off ¢o 
the south-east and are said to have assimilated themselves to such 
a degree with the Rais that they have practically been absorbed 
into and form a portion of the same. 

It should be noticed that whilst the Das Thare tribes are still 
only ten in number, owing to the absence of caste in Buddhist 
religion, those of the Ba:ah Thare are very numerous. 

For the sake of convenience the tribes of each division are now 
shown, with such few clans as I have found out. after much trouble, 

The Sunuwdrs have very few prejudices, and until married 
will eat and drink equally with Magars, Gurungs, Limbus, and Rais. 

After marriage even they ouly draw the line at “dhél bhat” 
(see chapter on Gurkhas at page 72). 

The Sunuwars in appearance greatly resemble the ordinary 
Magar or Gurung as alrcady mentioned, and would seem very 


desirable lads to enlist. 
_N 2 
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From personal observations I am led to believe that Sunuwars 
are clogely allied to Magars, Gurungs, and Rais, with a touch of 
the Thibetan. 

In the following list no doubt several clans are shown as tribes, 
and many tribes are also shotwwn twice, once under their Khaskdra 
name and once in Sankura, 

The whole list is very incomplete and probably very inaccurate, 
but I have had very few opportunities of verifying the same, and 
only experience can give a mere complete and accurate classifica- 


tion i— 


Bérah Vhare Sunuwars. 


Angwach ka, Jenti. Pirtiwdl. 
Bavalekidba. Jespuchha. Pragdehha. 
Bamwnay ata. Jitichha. Prapehap. 
Bardcha. Karmach, Pritichha. 
Baéréh hare. Katichha, R&pichha. 
Barmaehha. Katilich. R&réchdba. 
Bigia. Kidba. Réwachha, 
Boasuehha. Kijowdr. Risich. 
Préhmilichhe. Kintichha. Rudichha, 
Bromlichho. Kitiduchha, Rupéchha. 
Bujichha. Kormochha. Sahprdli. 
Chdppdtiohha Kyahbochha. Sabrachha. 
Char 'Thare. kK yongpotichha. Saipulie. 
Chhopatti. Lachpdali. Sanprachha. 
Chiaba,. Lakach. | Shushichha. 
Chuichha, Léikachawa. Siochul, 
Chuitichta Lasp&chha. | Sucktha. 
Chungpatti. Liidmi. Su'tichha. 
Darkhali. Linhochha. | Stiytichulung. 
Dasdchha. Liokichha. Tangkercha. 
Debbaéchha. Lokke. Tapay. 
Dizercha. Longku. Taruch. 
Dinechha. Lungkuchha. Thokldehbha, 
Durbichha. Nahf&si. Tholoebha. 
Garachha. Namtelich. Thumuchha. 
(indwachha, Ndochhu. Tokuchha. 
Gutiehha. Noplichha. Tungkuehbha, 
Halawalichhawa. Ohndé. Tungruch, 
Halwachha. Pargachha. Tusuchha. 
Hamad. Pérghali. Yaktacbha. 
tiowdli, Phatich. Y ata. 
Unspuchha. Phewaliohha. Yeti. 

Lilami Khaskura for Linnocha Sunk ar 

Saprali do. Sahprachha do. 

Pirtiwal do, Parga hai clo. 
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Das Thare Sunuvodrs. 


J: tha. | Sun. 

Jiriel. Sundme. 

Krelu. | Surel. 

Mohria. ! Thanu. 

Paharia. Wanedi. 

BkrAntHare CLaNns. 
ujicheha (Clans). 
Goruphile. M skephite. 
Jetburaphile. Nahasojphite. 
Jentt (Clans). 
Chioh. Nahapbilich. Tankunch. 
Jobo. Nawachha. Turasuch, 
Karmachha. Pritichha. Wach poli. 
Liwd. Knpa. 
Maolichhba, SAwachha. 
Linhochha or Lilami (Clans). 
Baibungie. | Tinbungie. 
Vata (Clans). 

Bakali. Grdmsine. | Pakdle. 
Bame. | Homéli. Piwaklice. 
Bamans | kK hdsa. Surkeli, 
Chitowlt. _ ” Namérech. 
Garshi. Pacheibaki. | 
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MURMIS, arso cannev LAMAS or TAMANGS, ISHANGS 
on SAINGS. 


The Murmis have the following tradition regarding their 
origin, Once upon atime three brothers, by name Brahma, Vishou, 
and Mahesur, went out shooting. All day long they wandered 
about the jungle, but saw no deer nor game of any kind, until 
they suddenly came across a “ Gauri Gai’ or cow bison. 

Vishnu killed the same with an arrow, and all three being tired 
and hungry they prepared to get the carcase ready for food, 
Having skinned the animal, and having extraeted the bowels, 
Mahesur as the youngest brother was given the latter to wash in a 
stream which ran close by. Whilst Mahesur was washing the 
vowels in the stream, Brahma and Vishnu cooked the meat on a 
fire and prepared it for food, with salt and spices, and then divided 
it into three equal portions, one-for each of them. 

When the meat was ready to eat Brahma said to Vishnu : Oh, 
brother, this is cow’s meat and we cannot therefore partake of it.’ 

Thereupon Brahma and Vishnu each hid his share, 

When Mahesur returned from having washed and cleaned the 
intestines, Brahma and Vishnu both said: “ We have eaten our own 
shares of meat, being very hungry, but here is yours all ready, so 
eal it now and be strong.” 

Mahesur thereupon eat his share in front of them, after which 
Brahma and Vishnu showed their concealed shares, and abused 
Mahesur for having partaken of cow’s meat. 

Mahesur thereupon became very angry and struck both his 
brothers with the intestines, some of which clung round the 
shoulders of Brahma and Vishnu, aud which accounts for the 
wearing of the sacred thread, 

From having eaten cow’s meat Mahesur was degraded socially, 
and hence. cow-eaters like the Murmis are followers of his. 
The Murmis say that ‘ Narayan,’ “ Bhaguwan,” that is, God, 
ereated the three brothers: Brahma the eldest, Vishnu the second, 
and Mahesur the youngest, and that. from Mahesur are descended 
the present race called Murmis or Lamas. 

Mahesur intercedes to God for the Lamas and is therefore 
their patron saint, 
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Hamilton writing in 1819 says:— 

“The Murmis or Lamas are by many considered a branch of 
Bhutias. 

« They have such an appetite for beef that they cannot abstain 
from oxen that die a natural death, as they are not now permitted 
to kill the sacred animal. 

“The Gurkhali by way of ridicule call the Murmis ‘Siyena 
Bhutias,’ or ‘ Bhutias who eat carrion.’ ; 

“ They follow the profession of agriculture, and of carrying 
loads, being a people uncommonly robust.” 

Most of Sir Bir Sham Sher’s coolies on shooting trips are 
Murmis. 

The Murmis or Lamas are divided into two great divisions 
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1. Barathamang, 
2. Athdrajat. 

The Bardthamang are the pure Murmis and they claim de- 
seent direct from Mahesur, and are considered socially superior to 
the Athdrajat, but only slightly so, and only amongst themselves. 

The Murmis show in a marked manner that they come of 
Mongolian stock. In fact they probably are nothing more or 
less than a Thibetan tribe whose ancestors wandered into Népal. 
Ancient history would seem to point out that they were the original 
inhabitants of the Népal Valley, but that after acertain lapse of 
time they were conquered by some other races who subjected them to 
many indignities, and made practically slaves of them, forcing 
them do all the hard labour, such as tilling fields, carrying loads, 
hewing wood, ete., ete. 

To escape this, numbers wandered away into Eastern Népal, 
and settled there. 

Intermarriage, or anyhow connection with other races for 
ages, has had the natural effect of giving to what was probably 
a pure Thibetan tribe, a certain foreign strain which can be 
traced in the appearance of almost every Murmi nowadays, 

To this day other races in Népal look upon Murmis as Bhutids, 
and I have myself heard a recruit return himself as a Bhutia 
Murmi. 

There is no doubt that many Thibetans and Lepchas have 
been admitted into the Murmi nation as members of the same. 

Being merely Thibe'ans there was no such thing as caste 
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amongst the Murmis in olden days, and although prior to the 
Girkhé conquest the Murmis were divided into Barathamang 
aud Athdrajat, nevertheless there was no social difference between 
them. 

Prior to the Gurkha conquest the Barathamangs and Athérajat 
eat and drank together and intermarried. 

The term Athardjit was given in those days tothe progeny of 
a Murmi with any foreigner, merely as a distinctive name fora 
nixed breed, but it in no ways caused any social superiority or 
inferiority, This breed, although of mix:d blood, was accepted 
into the Murmi nationality without question and enjoyed all the 
privileges of any other Murmi. 

Bat with the Gurkha conquest and the consequent influences 
brought to bear, many changes have taken place, and are doing so 
more and more, and the line dra wubetween the Barathamang 
and the Athdrajat is much more strongly defined now, and no 
doubt. fifty years henee the rules which exist at present regarding 
social customs, marriages, etc., will have undergone still greater 
medifications. 

In this book the peculiarities of the Murmis will be discussed 
as they actually exist now. 

The national name is Murmi or Laima or Thamang. Question- 
ing men of the race would be as follows :— 


What is your name? ‘ Narbir. 

What are you P . Murmi, Lama, or Thamang. 
What Thamang P ; Bérdthamang or Athdrajat. 
What Bardthamang ? : Ghising. 

What is your kipat P : Taljun. 


The Barathamang is divided into a large number of tribes. The 
Athaiajat into three only, rzz., (1) Gothar, (2) Narba, (3) Sangri. 

A Barathamang cannot marry any of the Athardjat except the 
Narba, and then only if the Narba’s ancestors have been pure 
Narbas for three wenerations, 

Barathamangs can eat all and every kind of food with Narbas. 
They can also eat all kinds of food with Gothar and Sdngri, but 
with the one exception of dhal and rice. 

Before the Gurkha conquest there were no restrictions of any 
kind, and Barathamangs and Athardéjats could eat all and every 
kind of food together. 

Tn certain cases the illegitimate progeny of Bérdéthamangs 
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with Athdraéjaéts have been and are promoted into the former, but 
in most they remain in the lower grade, namely, Athérajats. 

No Béréthamang can marry into his own tribe, but with a few 
-exceptions he can marry into any of the other tribes of the Bératha- 
mang. 

A Ghising, for instance, can marry any Baréthamang, except 
Ghisings, Gidbés, Los, and Lopehans, 

A Mokthan can marry any Badréthamang, except Mokthans, 
Mikchans, Sidéngdans, and Thokars. 

Originally the Béréthamangs were divided into twelve tribes 
only, The following are said to be the original ones :— 


Baju. Gidba. PAkrim. 
Bal. Gole. Si&ngdan. 
Dumjan. Mikechan. Thing. 
Ghising. Mokthan. Yonjan. 


Nowadays there are a very much larger number, a Jist of 
which is given further on. 

A curious point about Murmis, whether of the Baréthamang 
or of the Athdérajat, is that there are noclans. Each man can 
only give’ his tribe. Thus, Ghisings and their lawful progeny 
remain always Ghisings, and Ghisings only. 

There are no clans of Ghisings. 

Some of the Bardthamang tribes, however, have what thay call 
‘“ kipats,”” rzz., “ original homes.’ 

The first and original home of the Ghisings is said to be Tal- 
jun, but as they increased in numbers, the Ghisings spread out 
and formed other homes ; thus we find the Modi, Tilbung, ete. These 
again formed fresh homes for themselves as they increased in 
numbers, but they are not to be considered ag subdivisions or 
clans of the Ghisings, but merely “ kipats ” or places of residence. 

Thus a Taljun Ghising is merely a Ghising residing in Taljun, 
or descended from a Ghising resident of Taljun, and he is in 
every respect neither more nor Jess than any other Ghising, whether 
a resident of Modi, Mirgie, Tilbung, or any other “kipat,” and 
he therefore cannot marry any other Ghising, ; 

A pure-bred Bardthamane will always be able to give his 
kipat, 7? and hence to find out whether any .man really is what 
he represents himself to be, I give further on all such “ kipats ” 
as I have been able to find. 
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The Athdérajat, as already mentioned, are divided into three 
great tribes :— 
1. Gothar. 2. Narba. 3. S&ogri. 


There are no subdivisions to these. 

1. Gothar.—The Gothars are the progeny of Murmis with 
Brahmans, Chettries, or Thaékurs. As long as one of the parents, 
either the father or the mother, was a Murmi, and the other a 
Brahman, Chettri, or Thakur, the progeny becomes a Gothar. 

In olden days (prior to Gurkhé conquest) the progeny of 
Murmis with Khas became Gothars, but since the conquest they 
are called Khattris. 

A Narba is the progeny born of intercourse between Murmis 
and Newars. As long as one of the parents was a Murmi and the 
other a Newar, the progeny becomes a Narba. 

A Narba who can prove his descent for three generations from 
pure Narbas can marry into the Barathamang. 

A Saéngri is the progeny of a Murmi with Magar, Gurung, 
Limbt, Rai, or Sunuwar. 

As long as one of the parents was a Murmi and the ,other one 
of the five classes mentioned, the progeny becomes a Singri. 

The Narba has the highest social standing amongst the 
Athaérajat, and ranks nearly equal to the Barathamang. 

Very good recruits can be obtained from the Murmis as far 
as physique goes. The Barathamangs are much the most numer- 


OusB. 
Athdrajat Murmis. 
1. Gotbar. j 2. Narba. | 3. Sdngri. 
Birithamang Murmis. 
Baju. Dumyan. 
Bal. Gémdem (promoted from Ath4- 
Baltong (promoted from Ath&- rdjat). 
raj&t). Ghising. 
Bilan.’ Gidbd. 
Bowjan. Glan. 
Chapenkor (pror..cu trom Bhotia). Gole. 
Chumi (probably Jum!), Gomden. 
Déon. Gongba. 


Dongba. Grandan, 


Hopthen. 

Jimba. | 

Jongan ‘(promoted from Atha- | 
rajat). | 

Juii. 

Khanikor (promoted from Bhotia). 

Khiungba. 

Kitune. 

Kulden. 

Lémagonju. 

Lamakhor. 

Lo. 

Lopchan, 

Lingba. 

M drnumba. 

Mekchan. 

Moktang. 

Neki 

Nesur 





promoted from Athd- 


rayat. 
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Pakrim. 
Palchoke. 
Rumbha. 
Sharbakbor 
Bhotia). 
Sigodan. 
Singar. 
Singdan., 
Songden. 


(promoted from 


Siangbo. 

aan promoted from Athde 
Toisien rajat. 

Thing. 

Thokar. 

Titung. 

Tunbalt (promoted from Bhotia). 
Waiva. 

Yonjan. 


The following are the few “kipats ’ I have been able to 
find :— 


Bhomjan Kipats. 


Hebung. I Némlane. 

Ghising Ki pate. 
Bhisil. Modi. , TAlju. 
Karj un, N&hja. | Tilk ang, 
Mirgie. | Phetali. 

Moktang Kipats. 

Bark hani. | Marga. | Rite. 
Bhoja, | Markhgni. | Thapkan, 
Jegdn. | Phasku. 
Kaman, | Popti. 

Yonjan Hipats, 
Dahding. | Pulbung 
Dawi. | Risdngn, 


Palchoka Kipat. 
Siangbo. 
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CHAPTER X. 


LIST OF TEHSILS AND VILLAGES OF 
CENTRAL NEPAL. 


BAGLUNG. 

Villages belonging to Baglung Tehsil. 
Bachigéon. Chunkholf. Jingkani. 
hdybing. Chupkhold. Jinia. 
Balewa. Chustkhold. Jumia. 
Balkot. Damek. Kahare and Kaigié. 
Ballia. Dajman. Kakre. 
Bangé. Dengnam. Kaleri. 
Badngduk. Davgsing. Kamire. 
Bankewa. Darbing. Karadi. 
Panskhark. Darmiid. Karagaon, 
Kénskhola. Deorali. Kebéng. 
Janung. Dhaduwa. Khabre. 
Bérah. Dhaérépani. Khérék dni, 
Batale. Dharm. Kidngsi. 
Ddtchigdon. Dhoba. Kisnle. 
Bhégkemiti. Dhottham, Witini. 
Bhalkot. Drabdi. Korddnra. 
Bhéonkhola. Dramkhéni. Kotgdon. 
Bhimpokhré. Facdm. Kujibing. 
bhima. Gairgydon. Kundkénra, 
Bimékot. Gajuri. Kundle. 
Birkot. Galkot. Kurja, 
Bitreni. Ghanrung. Lakai. 
Bok harni. Ghira. Lame. 
Bokjamia. Ghi. Lémagaon. 
Boksing. Ghiring. Lebdng. 
Brangja. Godran. Lespdr. 
Burdkot. Joera. Logum, 
Durdthok. Gurja. Lopre. 
Chakchake. Gurungdi. Lighon. 
Chéhare. Halwa. Mahata. 
Chanderkot. Hile. Majakuruwa. 
Chimkhela. Histdng. Majkot. 
Chioribot. | Husldng. Malja. 
Chouban. | Iming. Malkdbdng. 
Choras. i Tstdin. Marang. 
Chiniamura. : Jhulbdng. ' Modi. 





Mohate. 
Moring 

M dna. 
Muru. 
Nayagaon. 
Nepani. 

Nip dlpéni. 
Nimntol. 
Nindechaur. 
Niskot. 
Niskun. 
Nisi. 
Oudkot. 
Padgmi. 
Pagdér. 
Pakdow®’r, 
Palki. 


PAlp4lichhdp. 


Pardbdng. 
Péoddard. 
Patar. 
Patlekhet 
Pdticham 
Phang. 


Aletaér. 
Amdanra. 
Arkhole. 
Bachksitar. 
Balihok. 
Banspan}. 
Bhansar. 
Bhbirkuna. 
Binikot. 
Bising. 
Chanchil. 
Chandollt. 
Chapthar. 
Chhanung. 
1) anrdgaon. 
Dhanung. 


Dharam péni. 


Dhenri, 
Dhor. 





BAGLUNG—continued, 


Piung. 
Purtibang. 
Réikhant. 
Radipur, 
Rdkhu. 
Ranche. 
Rangsing. 
Rasa. 
Rasdang. 
Rastal. 
Ratuechaur. 
Rego. 

Resi. 
Rukum. 
Runind. 
Sabit. 
Sakindgurd. 
Salisa. 

| Sangekot. 

| Sarbuddurd. 
Sarntér. 

' Sherd. 

| Bidedhot. 


BANDIPUR. 


Dorifma. 
Drungeneng. 
Gara. 
Gargéon. 
Gézdtari. 
Gihdsthok. 
Gisithok. 
Giring. 
VWilekhark. 
Huslang. 
Jabargdon. 
Jalwdéng. 
Kachap. 
Kalche. 

| Kaleri. 

| Kartop. 
Kolakfni. 
Kuniting. 

| Ldindgdon. 


Sikdi. 
Sikha. 
Silkot. 
Siltume. 
SimSherd. 


Sirukhark. 


“rseni. 
Téka. 
Tawén. 
Tamrdén 
Taneli 
Ténkot 
Tevdsi 
Th&k. 
Thalkot. 
Thalung. 


Thenthap. 


Tilahar, 
Titeni. 
Titing. 


Torikbola. 


Undé. 
Wakli. 


Maré. 
Mirlauxg. 
Mvhore. 
Mucha&k. 
Nahaju. 
Naiigdon. 
Naram. 
Nibtiapari 
P&chthar. 
Pakathok. 
Palteng. 
Perunyg. 
Pipalnala. 
R&mkot. 
Sebring. 
Simpéni. 
Sungk ot. 
Tdrukd. 
Thapre. 
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BANDIPU R—continued. 
Tinang. Umchok. 
Ting. W akle, 
BHIKKOT. 
Amildung. Gainsing. 
Artal. Girchat. 
Arukhark,. Gobrehota. 
Atthar. Guardi, 
B&jdii. Gurbal. 
Baleo. Gurdénré. 
Bandre. Hukddanré. 
Baréydon. J érpandanrd. 
Bardanra, Jepundénra. 
Barle. Jélong. 
‘Bhaluad dnra. J hauri. 
Budipur. Jogithum. 
Chahére. K4lche. 
Chaigini. Kéfalddnré. 
Chainpur. Kalku. 
Changsing. Kéanre. 
Jhip. Karon Sowéré. 
Chapte. Kawéari. 
Chépung Kebang. 
Chifria, Kekmi, 
Chibung. Khairekot. 
Chitra. Kifgmi. 
Danrfgéon. Kihung. 
Ddnrdkot. Kighd. 
Dharampdni. Kijin&s. 
Dhédring. Kilung. 
Dh&p. Kohidim. 
Dhépu. Kohting. 
Durchung. Kokhia. 
Gahate. Kumirjung, 
GaondAnré. Kutamso. 
Gdonka. Lémdanrd, 
Giimisowfré, 
DAIDAKH. 
Balwaddanra, Chol pa. 
Bhirkona, Dabra. 
Biansi. Danragaéon. 
Charkule. Githakot. 
Chatikot. Guari. 
Chitarkot. Kabrechaur. 
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Mugrani. 
Namjakot. 
Nayagaon. 
Pangltng. 
Patra. 
Rangbhang. 
Régna. 
Rahu. 
Rapakot. 
Rastal. 

Ray dle. 
Sakhar. 
Sakhep. 
Samakot. 
Samris. 
Samus. 
Sankar. 
Sapangdi, 
Sallidn. 
Sarbor. 
Sek4m. 
Sildanré. 
Sirukhark, 
Surung. 
Tarke. 
Totke. 
Udessi. 
Umlunga. 


Kalimati. 
K4litAker, 
Kara, 
Kharigéira, 
PAk hdpani, 


| Cinechaur. 


Rékma. 
R&nikot. 
Ratikhola. 
Ratu. 


Hil. 
Riga. 


Andhigaon. 


Andhikhola. 


Aonle. 
Argha. 
Arjewa. 
Arungkot, 
Bajahkot, 
Bajangkot. 
Balam. 
Balthung. 
LBangr&ti. 
Banjang. 
Bankatta. 
Bardanra. 
Barki. 
Barldlung 
Beleha. 
Belkékot. 
Bhounria, 
Birgé. 
Bohre. 
Chap. 
Chapkot. 


Abr. 
Amdanra. 
Ajirkot. 
Aru. 
Arwat. 
Aunle. 
Bagepani. 
Balsohora. 
Bangaébani. 
Barbah. 
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DAILAKH—continued. 


| Riteddnra., 
; Simté. 
| Sirpa. 
| 
GALKOT. 


| Ruma. 


GARHUNG. 


Ch&rkot. 
Chiruwa. 
Ddnysing. 
Dhore. 
Gahatia. 
Gajuri. 


Talkot. 
Gardéngdi. 
Gidja. 
Gijautis. 
Gurungdi. 
Gurunggdon. 
Jimuwa. 
KAéchikot. 
Kaleri. 
Kaphaldénra. 
Kapurdi. 
Karkikot. 
Katékot. 
LLimdanra. 

Madai. 

Mahundanra. 


| Majkot. 


GURHK A. 


| Bardanrd. 

| Barp&k. 
Baseri. 
Batdse. 
Betint. 
Bhabre. 

| Bhidgutt. 

| Bhounrdbdri. 

| Birsing. 

' Bubre. 


| Tdrd pani. 
| Toli. 
| Weri. 


Tanter. 


Majmare. 
M inamkot. 
Nayakark. 
Pakbddi. 
Peku. 
Peldkot. 
Pitle. 

Pok wddi. 
Rangdang. 
Rasikhold. 
SalAngkot. 
Sidlkot. 
Sirkot. 
Sirsekot. 
Sorel. 
Tari. 
Telakot. 
Tevast. 
Thdnidanra. 
Thanthap. 
Thapke. 
Turkot. 
Weghé. 


Bunkot. 
Cham pani. 
Chautré. 
Chenyle. 
Chiapsd. 
Chilang. 
Chipliati. 
Ddnrdgdon. 
Dénrapant. 


| Darbhu. 
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GURKHA—continued. 





Darling. Kharkkot. | Pdm. 
Deordii. Khopl&ng. Pdsléng. 
Dhansiora. Kokea. Pausra. 
Dhérapdni. Kumpur. Phendm. 
Dibling. Kushene. _ Pipalthok. 
Ddénkot. -Laguwa. | Pirdjung. 
Findm. Léku, | Pokhrithok. 
Gaéikhur. Lamachéstard. Ponjai, 
GAirun. Léwe. Purkot. 
Gajuri. Liglig. Rdinds. 
Gand ré. Limi. Réngégaon. 
Garung. Machel. Saldng. 
Gegrichhap. Makaipur. Sallian. 
Genchok. Muakesing. Sekam. 
Gharung. Manokdimnd. Sidrtung. 
Guwdi. Mate. Silangkot. 
Harme. Melang. Sinachor, 
Harpia. Mengbu. Siranchok. 
Hirkot. Millim. Sirjor. 
Jdurung. Mirkot. Sunjung 
Jdrang. Mukésing. Tdklung. 
J har. Moulabari. Taksar. 
Jiori. Nawakot. Tdkur. 
Kaijal pani. Nagagaon. Tanchok. 
Kaleri. Nepéni. Taulechauk. 
Kamehok. Ochreni. Tunndne. 
Katunje. Pairid. Udaipur. 
Khanchok. Palba. Waihak. 
Khari. Pdékhuria. 

GULMI. 
Apun. Barlebds. | Burathok. 
Ambote. | Barsiah. | Chahare. 
Amchaur. ' Bétechaur. | Chaidpéni. 
Arbhakot. | Pdtlechaur. | Chandarkot. 
ArchanwAs. i Bharse. Chhap. 
Ardewé. Bhétgdon. | Chidpini. 
Arg). | Bhorel. Chidi. 
Arghathok. © | Bhutuka Chidigaha. 
Arkhole. Birkot, Chirigha. 
Badanra. Biskhark. Chit pur. 
Balkot. Boken1. Choegd. 
Balthum. Bomghd. | Dagunkhani. 
Banga. | Bnd. | Dé&hd, 
Bérdéghare. | Buehiptir. Daidkut. 
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Dardmkhéni. 
Darbam. 
Dhaireni. 
Dharamp&ni. 
Dhamsikot. 


Gahbatdinra. 
Giansing. 
Ghorle. 
Gurbakote. 
Gwédi. 
Hile. 
Hung4. 
Jabung. 
Jagun. 
Jamad. 
Jogithum. 
Johang. 
Junia, 
Kabrebhat. 
Kdlidénraé. 
Ké&nichor, 
Karial. 
Karkikot. 


Checheral. 


Arewd. 
Baiskhant. 
Bhimkholé. 
Chhdp. 
Darbdng. 
Gamir. 


Bumdi. 
Lunghi. 
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GULMI—conttnued. 


Kédwole. 
Kerungé. 
Kidim. 
Kongdi. 
‘Lamkénré. 
Limghé. 
Litung. 
Lumpek. 
M4jkot. 
Manhare. 
Médnkot. 
Matukdni. 
Miyégédon. 
Minamkot. 
Mobane. 

M ohore. 
Motuka. 
Misughé. 
Mirnu. 
Naital. 
Nayagaon. 
Naydkoni. 
Naykot. 
Nidur. 
Okhaldhungé. 
Olihdng. 
Pélpéthok. 
Pdlung. 
Par&lmi. 


Palini. 


GURBAKOT. 


i 


ISMA. 
Gaydbari. 
Holl. 
Kdbre. 
Kaleri. 
Karnkot. 
Kateri. 


KASKI. 
Naganpur. 





Phoksing. 
Punkhé. 
Raili. 
RAj4. 
Rami. 
Ramichh&p. 
Rdwkani. 
Radngbds. 
R&témati. 
Ranisowdra. 
Runkhé&. 
Rup&kot. 
Sdpdi. 
Sakh. 
Sardi. 
Saya. 
Setung. 
Simichanr. 
Sukord. 
Taméri. 
| Térfbdng. 
Thanthdp. 
Thansing. 
Tin Gharia. 
Torga. 
Tulakot. 
‘Tunga. 
Tutang. 
Ulibéng. 
Urlemi. 


Mehla. 
Morgdpg. 
Nelagdon. 
Notddarling. 
Powa. 
Purkot. 


Ee 


| Ribang. 
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Amdénré. 
Argha. 
Arjan. 
Awéal. 
Raéinruk. 
Banskhark. 
Budank. 
Buranmira. 
Dénrégéon. 
Daénrépani. 
Dekhoro. 


BAjung. 
Balkot. 
Durldng. 
Gendi. 


Arka. 

Bah Alkot. 
Banga. 
Bitreni. 


Chirbang. 


Narinchor. 


Daha. 
Daza. 


Abri, 
ArgAdim, 
Assare 
Bakré4. 
Baljin. 
Bérémulé, 
Bhim. 
Buran. 
Chanchil. 
Chando. 
Dawdchok. 
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KHANCHI. 


Dhanordkedim. 
Dhor. 
Durkota. 
Gorlnnda. 
Halde. 
Hans&pur. 
Indrek. 
Janni. 
Jukidndg. 
Jura. 
Kimdénrdé. 


KUSMA. 


Ghénruk. 
Kenga. 
Kuphilcham. 


KUT. 


Harpe. 
Khare. 
Kholsebing. 
Kuddmkholé. 
Lebang. 


LAJUNG., 


MUSHIKOT. 


Dazak ot. 
Kudri. 


NEPAL, 


Dhonkatha, 
Dhychhap. 
Dumja. 
Durasd. 
Durmija. 
Fedap. 
Gairfgn. 
Gajuriperd. 
Garangdi. 
Guang. 


| Hénsidol. 


Lamftol. 
Manbég. 
Pétanddnrd. 
P&tle. 
Pokharddnra. 
Sakindhanrd. 
Samani. 
Shiddnré. 
Sibér. 
Surkholé. 


Lénedi. 
Lesbor. 
Sabit. 


Nalesbdng. 
Puja. 
Sirbéng. 
Thamd&n. 


Nayagaon. 


Sakul. 


H atipaila. 
Jamiria. 
Jhalkelari. 
Jhargdéon. 


Kibdéng. 
Korku. 
Koyapéni. 
Lungle. 
Muidi. 
Majigaon. 
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Man4ra. 
Maréng. 
Nadkot. 
Réjbara. 


Arthar. 
Baglung. 
Baldanra. 
Bardanra. 
Barra, 
Basen. 
Basnapdr. 
Bastar. 
Ehalthung. 
Bhangara. 
Busvgpur. 
Ch&pre. 
Chepdar. 
Dading, 
Ddnragaonra. 
Ddnrathok. 
DeorAli. 
Dhaur. 
Dopahare. 
Gaira. 
GayA. 
Gerku. 


Adaméra. 
Aclung. 
Akharthok. 
Altong. 
Amdénré. 
Arnile. 
Andhiardkhold. 
Arehate, 
Arewa. 
Argéli. 
Arghé. 
Arghasing. 
Arkbole. 
Assedre. 
Badarpur. 











NEPAL--confinued. 


Sidrting. 
Siburi. 
Sika. 


NUWAKOT. 
Guryé. 
Jamunia. 
Kabilas. 
Kahare. 
Kahule. 
Kakmi. 
Kalianpur. 
Kalku. 
Kaonli. 
Karkigaon. 
Kinchit. 
Kiristi. 
Koddnra. 
Kolmd. 
Lajiang. 
Lamchhdp. 

Ldmichor. 
Lanchia. 
Limia. 
Limitar, 
Mavarnds. 
Maidi. 
PALPA.* 
Bagalia. 
Bagnas, 
Baéhadurpur. 
jaldenggari. 
Balyd. 
Baithting. 
Bandrikdanrd. 
Rang lang. 
Bangung. 
Banka. 
Bansidanré. 
sarachuili. 
Barakot. 
Bardngdi. 
Barddénra. 
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Sikhdri, 
Thelg, 
Tishtung. 


Maidision, 
Matikhéni. 


‘Namchen. 


Nayagéon. 
Paku. 
Patchck. 
Pokhra. 
Poye. 
Pulkachor. 
Putlikhat. 
Réjwéra. 
Ramkot. 
Rétd&mdati, 
SandhikholA&. 
Satikot. 
Sirkot. 
Sisépani. 
Sisneri. 
Taksar. 
Tarle. 
Thang, 
Lotke. 


Barektung, 
Baérikot. 
Barkul, 
Basndpur. 
Batasir. 
Batase. 
Bayan. 
Pelddurh. 
LBelna. 
Desacd. 
Bhajéri. 
Bhangi. 
Bharek. 
Bhdronsio. 
Bhawga. 





* Tansen is practically the same as Palpa, and hence all villages of the former is included under 


heading of Palpa, 


0 2 
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PALPA—continued. 
BhirpAni. Durcha. Kaleri. 
Bhustung. Durdung. Kdngrung. 
Bhutuke. Galdo. Kanibés. 
Birkot. Ganrakot. Karamdi. 
Bisundénrdé. Garkani. Karamkot. 
Boigha. Gayathok. Karangha. 
Bolanje. Gensingchhap. Karbung. 
Bolipokhré. Ghamire. Karikot. 
Borsii. Ghanpokhré, Kehadénré. 
Botdkund. Gherdi. Kekléng. 
Boza. Ghotasi. ~Kenarung. 
Bujting. Gidjé. Kerneddnré, 
Bulbile. Goithan. Kertung. 
Bumgas. Gokhungé. Kidmrung. 
Burathok. Golipdtan. Kiodénrd. 
Burikot. GopAlchhdp. Kiun. 
C héhare. Gorlikhark. Kobfari. 
Chdlku, Gothddi. Koka. 
Changile, Gréngdi. Kokalchhfp. 
Chapthok, Gumbé. Koldanrd. 
Chérghare,. Gumra. Konddéura. 
Chidipdni. Gurkhdkot. Koplak. 
Childnedi. Gurungjung. Kotla. 
Chistung. Hanjiabéri. Kudkot. 
Choraku. Harpidkhark. Kuddnr.. 
Chorkot. Hétigounré, Kundpan. 
Padnradum. Hekling. Kurgd. 
Danrdedon. Honedk. Karjdng. 
Daurathok. Huksidkot. Kuslang. 
Dadnsing. Humin. Lénkhuri. 
Dardmpaud. Hunga. Li&pe. 
DargAé. Hungi. Limdem. 
Darkasing. Huwadi. Limpdta. 
Daw4ri. Jabhung. Limtang. 
Dayé. Jabkdri. Loreng. 
Deochuliboié. Jamire. Lumbds. 
Deoghir. Jarbans. M4di. 
Deordh. Jarlangd:. Méhdékdl. 
Deordlithok. Jehungi, Majkot. 
Dhabitang. Jhamrang. MAlagachi. 
Dilungé. - Jherdi. Mangare. 
Dhirkhark. Jhirré. Manwé4. 
Dhobddi. Kadhar. Mardng. 
Dholimoré. K4falbensi. Marangkot. 
Dhiajd. Kahare. M4rsiddura. 
Dhustung. ‘ Kahsent, ' Masem. 
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Mathd. 
Mehildh@p. 
Mewébari. 
Mitel. 
Mohaddnr&. 
Mohore. 
Morung. 
Mothdbdri. 
Mujung. 
Musikot. 
Nachuni. 
Naher. 
Naitola. 
Namidégoré. 
Namta. 
Naram. 


Naramcohhfdp. 


Nayagaon. 
Nay&gari. 
Nay&pati. 
Nay&r. 
Nuwékot. 
Okhlia. 
Pabéng. 
Paklua. 
Pdktung. 


Palasardanra. 


Paligha. 
Paltung. 
Pdlung. 
Pangria. 
Padnikot. 
Parakthok. 
Patan. 
Patle. 


Aruchor. 
B&chok. 
Balkot. 
Balewa. 
Bénglichok. 
Barang. 
Béraps. 
Barigaon. 
Bansis. 


PALPA—continued. 


Péundi. 
Pihaldénrf&. 
Piluad. 
Pipalchhap. 
Pipaldaénra. 
Pokhri. 
Porkéni. 
PostAdikholé. 
Pototi. 
Pinga. 
Rabds. 
Raldbas. 
Ramohia. 
Rampur. 
R&tdm ati, 
Rimghé. 
Roid. 
Ruchdng. 
Rukse. 
Ruibana. 
Rumsai. 
Sdkine, 
S4élb&s. 
Saleot. 
Salidnthan. 
Samanchi. 
Samangkot. 
Samot. 
Saminga. 
Sandhungl. 
Saone. 
Satbéh. 
Sateoti. 
Satigarhi. 


| Satukol. 


PARWADANRA. 


Bansp4ni. 
Bateri. 
Batichour. 
Bazarkot. 
Bidigni. 
Bumlich ok. 
ChAinpur. 
Chdéimlild, 
Chaotfn. 


Shikarkot. 
Siabju. 
Sianddnra. 
Sidhipani, 
Sikar. 
Sikdrdanra. 
Sildung. 
Silingi. 
Silna. 
Siluw&. 
Simaldénra, 
Sinchds, 
Sindanrf. 
Singehds. 
Sirtdng. 
Siun. 
Somre. 
Somerdi. 
Sungdi. 
Tahnu. 
TélAjerdi. 
Tdltung. 
Tamés. 
Tamasddnrdé. 
Tdnsing. 
Taprek. 


Tare. 
Tdtam. 


Tek jor. 
Th&nsil. 
Thépdkot. 
Tinghdre. 
Uladi. 
Wangsijang. 
Wotdng. 


ChArthar, 
Chindekhark. 
Chisungé. 
Chondel4. 
Dailung. 
Dakapludi. 
Ddngsdng. 
Darawd,. 


| Deorali. 
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PARWADAN RA—continued. 


Dhanrgkétin. Lémaégaéon. FP d&mchok. 
Dhur. Lamelung. Ramgé. 
Durf. Lamjdng. Ratanpur. 
Durshé. Lamtong. Sdiburu. 
Gamérchok. Lubhung. S&makot, 
Gasepated. Lumgdé. Sangdi. 
Gemi. Lumpex. Sangapo. 
Ghan pokhré. MAling. Sanjao. 
Ghote. Majkhark. Silanchour. 
Gobre. Mirlung. Simle. 
Ghousi. Naotar. Sirapéui. 
H drigdon, Narwal. Siringchok. 
Jarkhan. Nawéthér, Sirseni. 
Jitd. Pachok. Sukiakot. 
Jitakot. Panrikos. TAkkia, 
Kdfalddnra. Pénddnra. Tikoun. 
Kalki. P&nininkbani. Tandréne. 
Kareli, P&tle. Tépakot. 
Karni. Patlighfré, Thdnsing. 
K dski. Pirajung. Tilar. 
Keraonbote. Porthok. Titdkot. 
Kubli, Pania. Toksa. 
K énchha. Purdénkot. Ukéari. 
Laékdjung. Rdéinds. 

PIOTHAN. 
Amfre. | Belbés. Chidikhola. 
Amili. Beteni. Chidipéni. 
Aotitkot. Bh&ngbari. Chungyjd. 
Arghdm. Bhansgr. Dékdkot. 
Arjan, Biansi. | Darori. 
Arkha. Bijuar. Ddngméang. 
Arkul. Kijdli. Déngsér. 
Asurkot, Birimkot. Dérlim. 
Awd. Pithrikot. Dhanrechor. 
Bache. Bitrd. Dhantbéns. 
Bddam. BuddémAéraéa. Dhungéd. 
B&gchére. Buichipe. Dhairkhark. 
Bajang. Bukeni. Dhandu. 
Balkot. i Bunari. | Dharampéni. 
Banchkot. Buronlég. Dhobing. 
Bandikot. Chaiba. Dhung&rkot. 
Banskob. Chéklaghdt. Dhungegari. 
Barddnré, Chalbéng. Dobichor. 
Béring, Chb&ton. Fagém. 
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Falémkhbilli. 
Gajak bark. 
Gdmo. 
Ghédm. 
GowAnp&ni. 
Goulkot. 
Gumché4l. 
Hamrikot. 
HarAm. 
Harchang. 
Harmaki. 
Hobing. . 
Hugdm. 
Jalbang, 
Jaljaldh. 
Jaman. 
Jaspur. 
Jimi. 
Jogikhark. 
Jumrikanra. 
Kabrechour. 
Kairan. 
Karah. 
Karakhola. 
Kate. 
Khabang. 
Kharin. 
Khung. 
Kigi. 

Kole. 
Koliggon. 
Kuchibang. 


Bacha. 
Badshah. 
balékot. 
DamédrgAon. 
Dansing. 


Deorli. 


AlkAtér. 
Anpédu. 


PIOTHAN—continued. 


Kuta. 
Kutichor. 
L&pal. 
Libang. 
Lighd&. 
Lukurbang. 
Mabhar. 
Machind. 
Madhdari. 
Majkot. 
Méandre. 
MAandrechhap. 
M éndrechour. 
Mardnthana. 
M darkhdbadng. 
Mirldng. 
Morang. 
Mundanra. 
Nagar. 
Narikot. 
Nassa. 
Nayakot. 
Nimkhark. 
Pakb&di. 
Pdngi. 
Pangre, 
Parikanra. 
Paétlepdni. 
Phal&énto. 
Phata, 
Pong. 

Pupli. 


PIWANGMI. 


Dewdnkot. 
Durgthok. 
Ganespur. 
Hasréngi. 
Hatié. 


POKHRA. 


Apu. 
Arghéd. 


Purkot. 
Purtibang. 
Rajuni. 
Rainhi. 
Rémlikdnrd. 
Rdngse. 
Ranikot. 
Raspur. 
Riji. 
Raingéd. 
Sagin. 
Séjekot. 
Sakia. 
Saktuma. 
Sénghu. 
Sari. 
Simalddnra. 
Siole. 
Siripdur 
Sirpu. 
Sirni. 
Sirpé, 
SirpAr. 
Sirsen.. 
Sidlibang. 
Sitire. 
Tépa. 
Tarattng. 
Tnni. 
Udiapur. 
Uma. 

U wagaon. 


Lunka. 
Narkot. 
Nawdkhark. 
Pdyunbdtcha. 
Rab4j. 


Arghim. 
Armol. 
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Armolddénré. 
Arwa. 
Astdum. 
Badon. 
Baghié. 
Béhdkot. 
Baidirsing. 
Baiding. 
Bajadi. 
Baldmdi. 
Barba. 
Batale. 
Bétechour. 
BhainsigounrAé. 
Bhuk. 
Bijepur. 
Bircho. 
Birkot. 
Bispur. 
Boli. 
Branja. 
Chéble. 
Changle. 
ChAnglung. 
Chankpur. 
Chargdon. 
Chetle. 
Chipli. 
Chisfpdni. 
Chitre. 
Dabtng. 
Dégu. 
Dampus. 
Dangsing. 
Danpos. 
Danra. 
Daruwd. 
Déordali. 
Dhani. 
Dhdrdgéon. 
Dharsing. 
Dhor. 
Dhudnkot. 
Ditarli. 
Dobahare. 


POKHRA—continued . 


Durungchung. 
Eikdng. 
Fuinchok. 
Gardig don. 
Gay&chok. 
Ghable. 
Ghachok. 
Ghalel. 
Ghdnrtng. 
Giabraén. 
Gilung. 
Harpan. 
Hastipur. 
Hile. 
Hinjékot. 
Jaithung. 
Jamire. 
Janjerori. 
Jhdldkot. 
Kabre. 
Kafulbot. 
Kaire. 
Kaéjaldanré. 
Kélabadng. 
Kandgéon. 
KAardgdon. 
Kardi. 
Karina. 
Karpu. 
Karputar. 
Kashki. 
Kh&dirjung. 
Khayadurjang. 
Khillung. 
Khinja. 
Kiristi. 
Koiripaéni. 
Kolméd. 
Korddnré&, 
Kowli. 
Kulki. 

K Gndkanré. 
K undandanra. 
Kurd. 

Léle. 


Lamachanr. 
Lamégéon. 
Lamiasunwéré. 
Léngle. 
Lespal. 
Limi. 
Loang. 

M4). 
MakAopur. 
Malégiri. 
Mandanra. 
Manja. 
Manung. 
Ménungkot. 
Mérghi. 

M dvingsér. 
Mohore. 
Nawukot. 
Nayddanra. 
Nayfgéon. 
Nindidchaur. 
Okdi. 
Okharia. 
Painchok. 
Pakdhar. 
Paljungtar. 
Pélpalichh&p. 
Pdogdur. 
Panthddnrd. 
Paria. 
Phuleras. 
Pidrjung. 
Pilang. 
Pokhrd Bazér, 
Pondhar. 
Punjia. 
Purankot. 
Pustum. 
Rdings, 
Rdipur. 
Ranisuwéré, 
Ranjé. 
Ranpu. 
RastAl. 
Remau. 
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Ribang. 
Rijikur. 
Rupdkot. 
Ruse. 
Bsbit. 
Salangkot. 
Saldéord. 
Sallidn. 
Sami. 
Sandhikholé. 
Samris. 
Saénkhu. 
Sare. 


Birlung. 


Amdanrf. 
Archald. 
Baidi. 
Bajdégarth. 
Chanchil. 
Cheranga. 
Chokdanré. 
Danrakhori. 
Dénrdkthok. 
Dend. 
Deoral'. 


Bachi. 
B&chigfon. 
Bardékot. 
Dhanké. 
Dégdm. 
Gorlechh&p. 
Jiuilbdng. 
Kédfalddnré. 
Kalche. 
Kankri. 


POK HRA—coatinued. 


Shengi. 
Shidklung. 
Sidane. 
Sika. 
Sidklang. 
Siklish. 
Sirkot. 
Sisapdui. 
Bisne. 
Sungle. 
Tak. 
Takle. 
Tédkur. 


PYUNG. 
| Chishap4ni. 


RISING. 


Dumkot. 
Gharung. 
Ghiring. 
Gongolakh. 
Ghothén1. 
Gudsltm. 
Gumdutele. 
Huka-Huka. 
Kakung. 

K hoke. 
Kaild, 


RUKHAM. 
Kdntikot. 


Kiunshi. 
| Kurjd. 
| Mavarkot. 
| Ndmldng. 
: Nidpani. 
| Nigdlpéni. 
| Nisi, 
P&ehi. 


| Paddint. 








Tamrdng. 
Tanchok. 
Tanjoli. 
Tandng. 
Ténsing. 
Tdntin, 
Téondio. 
Tarle, 
Taprong. 
Tuldékot. 
Uleri. 
Wémuna. 
Yanjdkot. 


| Lawthuny. 


| Kondi. 
Kotaidi. 
Newépani. 
Paltang, 
Paneithok, 
Pirung. 
Ringkai. 
Sabdndgi. 
Sallidn. 
Sising. 


ee: 


! PalentAéti. 
Rdnysing. 
| Rinke. 
Rukam. 

| Sapdnedi. 
| SowAld. 

| Tak. 

| Tabdng. 
Tarim. 








' 
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AmAapur. 
Aneri. 
Arruah. 
Aththar. 
Béaphi. 
Bardchok, 
Barégfon. 
D&ding. 
Dajia. 
D&AmAéchaur. 
Dang. 
Dhort4. 
Dubring. 
Garfha. 
Gordkot. 
H&nspur. 


Adi. 
Aigimbi. 
Archaur. 
Artha. 
Asdre. 
Aththar. 
Bagnung. 
Balakot. 
Bale. 
Balgd, 
Balkot. 
Bang&rA. 
Batichor. 
Bhaderpaté. 
Bhaisagaonra. 
Binaogkot. 
Chabfre. 
Chepti. 
Chiruwé. 
DaAdre. 
Dangling. 
Daénurdkot 
Deorfli. 
Dewdnkot. 


Béhadurpur. 
Baisikarka. 


ee eR 
ee LS 


SALLIAN. 


Haumuan. 
Heng. 
Ichok. 
Jajarkot. 
Jaljald. 
Jamunia. 
Jagpur. 
Khumkhdni. 
Kimlang. 
Korbang. 
Kotjhari. 
Kowlis, 
Lachimipur. 
Laémting. 
Madaukdnra. 
Marpes. 


SIANJ A, 
Dhankot. 
Dhunakot. 
Gaindi. 
Galdo. 
Gardngdi. 
Garding. 
Gemi. 
Gudog. 
Gulidng. 
Gurupj. 
Gurungsing. 
Hingi. 
Jildng. 
Kabre. 
Kddémi. 
Kaliari. 
Kamti. 
Karansuré. 
Kegmi. 
Khaltia. 
Kildng. 
Kimuddnré. 
Kiristi. 
Kolmdé. 

TANUNG 
Bandipur. 
Bankattd. 


Musikot. 
Phénda. 
Pharté. 
Phiddp. 
Rémikénrd, 
Rolpakot. 
Saipur. 
Sakki. 
Sdkne. 
Sallidn Bazdr. 
Sanbéds. 
Sanka. 
Sarbang. 
Sirukhark. 
Timilkdurd, 
Totabfs. 


Léme. 
L&puli. 
Limddnrd. 
Malangkot. 
Naydkark. 
Orgdédim. 
Pakddr, 
F&étlepani. 
Pipalt&r. 
Pokhrichhap. 
Ranbdng. 
Rapu. 
Riserddnra. 
Risinge. 
Rugwa. 
Sallidn. 
Sikam. 
Singfrkot. 
Sirbari. 
Sirdkhark. 
Siungdi. 
Talakot. 
Tdngrdng. 
Thela. 


Bénkew§4. 
Basnd pur. 





3azarkot. 
3idhguti. 
Zoribot. 


Yhamékhark. 


Yhandraé. 
chéng. 
Chanoutia. 
obhépthok. 
Chisépéni. 
Chunemura. 
Dagun. 
Darwa. 
DeorAli. 
Dharamp4ni. 
Doke. 
Dordor. 
Farukd, 
Gajarkot. 
Galikham. 


Bokenthan. 





es 


TANUNG—continued. 
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Gehri. Nagrdon. 
Gunga. Naidar. 
Harkpur. Nay dvaon, 
Jamrung. Okhaldi. 
Jarbéns. Puchem. 
Jaspur. Pdlimarang. 
Jhar. Rar kot. 
Jita, Rétaméata. 
Jowbari. Rdwaldanra, 
Kifalsom. Salbdjung. 
Katunyjta. Sanja. 
Kianing. Simle. 
Méduung, Sirangé, 
Manur. Sunder. 
Margngkot. | Syano. 
May akhu. Tankot. 
Mewébari. | Trauka. 
Moria. | ‘Tulsdrd. 
THANTHAP. 


| Cholomikark. 
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Cuarpren XI. 
EASTERN NEPAL. 


I am told that Eastern Népal is divided into twelve dis- 
¢ricts ; but, notwithstanding my utmost endeavours, I have been 
unable so far to obtain a correct list of the same, 

The following, I feel pretty positive, are true tehsils :— 


Bhojpur. Ham. 
Dhinkota. Okaldunga, 


I also believe the following to be tehsils :— 
Aisal-Kharka, Charikot, Dinglah, Dulkhel, and Chainpur. 
I have also heard the following called tehsils :—— 
Rangeli, Melung, Ramechap. 

As @ matter of fact, it would seem that any town in which 
troops are quartezed, under the command of an officer, generally 
not under the rank of Captain, becomes the chief town of the 
district during such time as the troops are there, 

Now, in certain towns troops only remain during the cold 
weather, like Rangeli. 

Numbers of villages would therefore be returned during the 
cold weather as belonging to the Rangel district, but on the 
advent of the hot weather, and consequent departure of the troops 
to some cooler place, these very villages would no longer be de- 
scribed as belonging to the Rangel district, but to the town to 
which the troops have been moved. 

A district, therefore, is generally called after the name of the 
town in which the troops are quartered. 

Now, incertain towns, troops remain permanently, such as Dhan- 
kota, Ham, ete., and therefore these are undoubted districts and call- 
ed Dhankota, Ilam, ete. Asaresult of the effect that the climate 
has in the names of certain districts, I may mention that I have 
often had villages given to me during the hot weather in Darjeel- 
ing as belonging toacertain district, whilst in the cold weather 
at Purneah these same villages have been returned under a dis~ 


ferent tehsil. 
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To this custom, therefore, is prob ‘ay AG he seerieiGi ie 
seems to exist eooar line the names of the districts into which 
Bastern Népal is divided, and my difficulty in obtaining a correct 
list. 

I may here mention that the districts of Kastern Népal were 
originally numbered, and to this day even Bhojpur and Okaldunga 
are spoken of as ‘ Char number 7” and “Tin number,’’ respect- 
ively. 

The adoption of the English word “ number” would seem to 
indicate that the dividing Eastern Népal into districts took place 
after our war with Népal. 

Ilam is just as often called “ Kalunga” (fort) or “lam Kalung.” 

In the follewing list no doubt a number of villages appear 
under two or more tehsils, and I am very fully conscious how very 
inaccurate my classification probably is, but 1 think perbaps it is 
best to submit it as it stands, as it will facilitate the researches of 
anybody else who undertakes this work after me. 
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AISAL-KHARKA, 
Badeal. Dumko. Laduptaksar. 
Baksila. Daniria. Lamidanah. 
Bamti. Durnnadunga. Lakkukhola. 
Bangdeal. Ghoti. Lukhim. 
Banspani. Gumduny,. Mahabirkhanij. 
Bawlia. Gumtar. Majuwa, 
Begtaksar. Hargkhola. Mak pa. 
Bhirkharka, Hungcha. Maimatim. 
Bhupsa. Ikang. Mangtawa. 
Buigati. Jemrire. Nebharia. 
Bung. | Jingu, Okhre. 
Butho. Jobin, Pahare. 
Charikot, Jubo. Paleka. 
Chaskori, Karmi, Papunga. 
Chaukeni. Kartamcha, Para, 
Chekuwa. Kartangchap. Paspo. 
Chibrung, Kewachap, Patel. 
Chillankar, K haleri, Phaliadingle, 
Chochmi. Khaple. Pulchoke. 
Chonknu, Khemti, Rakha. 
Dimla, Khorada. Ramchap, 
Dimma. Khoabung. Ranikhola. 
Dipsong. Kolbotia. Rasnalu. 
Dolaka. ' Kumdel. Rawadumba, 
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AISAL-KHARKA—continued. 





Rawakhola. Taothali. Wacha. 
Ribduvg. Tintala. Wakum. 
Salli. Torikheti. Wapsu. 
Salpa. Tosikhani. Wayong. 
Songdeal. Ulak. Yasa. 
Sunkbani. 

BHOJ PUR. 
Ajawa. .| Danriguura. Kumdaling, 
Amchoke. Deosala. Kutung. 
Angtep. Dhanrakarka. Kutta. 
Argolah. Dhanwa. Lémakhu. 
Pégallanks. Dibling. Likawa. 
Baiparbasirt. Dikhtel, Lomdhu. 
Biramcho. Dilpsa. Lungkuwa, 
Bakaila. Dinglapa. Lungtung, 
Balakharka. Diprung. Magneh. 
Balumtar. Disangwa. Majiharka, 
Bangdel. Durpa. Majlirat. 
Bauspani. Gairigaon. Majna. 
Barta. Ghunransi. Majuwa. 
Rawéni. Ghut. Makaibari. 
Bechuncha. Goganni. M dkpar. 
Begamehba. Gurdum. Malbasi. 
Bekomcha. Gurrassi. Malubansai. 
Bhojkharka. Hatuwa. Manding. 
Bhojpur. Welungbhon. Matin. 
Boila. Hilongcha. Menper. 
Boianamkila. Hulum. Namanta. 
Bokkiin. Immekim. Nigabas, 
Boktan. Jariotar. Norrong. 
Boktar. Jubung. Pangta. 
Boiabuipa. Kaberi. Phalidingla, 
Buipar. | Kanare. | Phalikot. 
Chichile. Karlamcha. Pokhre. 
Chichumba. Karmi. | Photung. 
Chinamk hola. Katti. Powakhesang. 
Chinamka, | Kattibamrang. Rakha. 
Chinamoka. Kesankur. Rasu wa. 
Chipleti. Khesungba. Ratuncha. 
Chisnery. Khikamacha. Rawakhola. 
Choladhan, Khatoje. Reeng. 
Chowleny. Khukamacha. Rimebin. 
Chuichumba. Koksik. Rumbna. 
Dagma. Kokombu, Rumjatar. 
Danrabakkim. ' Kotang. Salatem. 
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Sangpang. 
Sangrang. 
Sawa. 


Sikayo. 
Siktel. 
Siktelwerung. 
Biltal. 

Sim pani. 


Ambote. 
Arjale. 
Bagha. 
Batase. 
Chanwa. 
Chapsbhain. 
Chitlang. 


Chongkurupg. 


Damara. 


| Hang pang. 
Hatisuni. 


Bamti. 
Bangdali. 
Begutaksar. 
Bhanda. 
Bingati. 
Bulung. 
Butho. 
Changkhu. 
Charikot. 
Chillankai. 
Chovgku. 
Damara. 
Dolaka. 
Dula. 
Ghoti. 
Gumdung. 
Gumtar. 


Ahalia. 
Akhisalla. 
Akhoboi. 
Ambalung. 
Ambhotia. 


BHOJ PU R—continwed. 
Sindran. 


Sisnari. 
Solliah. 
Soring. 
Soraka. 
Sotang. 
Sungdel. 
Tallegaon. 
CHAINPUR. 
Kambara. 
Karangdanra. 
Kherabari. 
Kuigiring. 
K usuwa. 
Langlingkhane, 
Madin. 
Maidane. 
Malbanse. 
Mamling. 
Mowaden. 
Nandhaki. 
Paka. 


CHARIKOT. 
Hambu. 
Hask hu, 
Ikaung. 
Jangu. 
Jomire. 
Kabre. 
Kaleri. 
Khaphi. 
Khemti. 
Laduptaksar. 
Likkukhola. 
Mahabirkhani. 
Mangtawa. 
Melung. 
Mukiabért. 
Namdang. 
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DHANKOTA. 
Ambole. 
Andhiri. 
Angho. 
| Angna. 
| Angsrang. 


Tamlicha. 
Tang bang. 
Timba, 
Wacha. 
Yamdang,. 
Yamdang. 
Yaphu, 


Pakribas. 
Phabin. 
Phadem. 
Pitala. 
Pokribas. 
Sidipar. 
Sim phua. 


Singlagarri. 


Sunajik. 
Tumling. 
Wana. 
Wabung. 
Yangsango. 


Ningalia. 
Okre. 
Paéké&r. 
Pobott. 
Puhare. 
Puspo. 

| Ranichap. 
Ranikhola. 
Rasnala, 

| Sulpa. 

| Sunkhani. 

| Taotale,. 

| Torikhet. 

| Tosikhani. 


Ulak. 
| Yasa. 


Argale. 
Arubhotia, 
Athrai. 
Bag ha. 


Bag unga. 





Baldunga. 
Bélukhop. 
Baniagharu. 
Banspant. 
Barabase. 

' Barjam. 
Batasse. 
Bojambo. 
Belard. 
Bengna. 
Bettara. 
Bhalukote. 
Bharapar. 
Bhittria. 
Bhode. 
Bhodok. 
Bokkim, 
Buddia. 
Budhekarle. 
Budhok. 
Bunchania. 
Burimorong. 
Chainpu. 
Chaintimba. 
Chaluwa. 
Chamtapu. 
Chandani. 
Changia. 
Chanowa. 
Chantdpu. 
Chaodanda. 
Chapabhain. 
Cheruwa. 
Chiabre. 
Chikroba. 
Chim pakot. 
Chintang. 
Chitlong. 
Chityok. 
Chokmago. | 
Chongkurang. 
Chowdanna. 
Chowria. 
Chuhandanra. 


Chummangdangsi. 


Chum pakota. 
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DHAN KOTA—continued. 


Chungbang. 
Churman, 
Damara. 
Damresi. 
Dangdange. 
Danragaon. 
Darlgmi. 
Dembi. 
Dengfpé. 
Dhankota. 
Dhoku. 
Dhoraj. 
Dhubbe. 
Didima. 
Dingla. 
Dorumba. 
Duseni. 
Eba. 
Fakuma. 
Fanguwa. 
Gairi. 
Garrigaon. 
Gasuwa. 
Gomanipata. 
Gosuwa. 
Guranse. 
Gurhumba. 
Halliasi. 
Hallikarki. 
Hamarjang. 
Hamlalung. 
Hangdewa. 
Hangdem. 
Hanyghum. 
Hangmara. 
Hangpabung. 
Hangpang. 
Hangsimba. 
Hangthawa. 
Hanjoun. 
Hastapur. 
Hadthimdrd- 
Hatikarkarka, 
Hatisunro. 
Hellia. 


' Hewako. 


Hora, 
Hunga. 
Imbong. 
Inchiméari. 
Isbo. 
Jagamaégu. 
Jagdabari. 
Jelahar. 
dinjuwa. 
Jongia. 
Kamba. 
Kambare. 
Kamlalung. 
Kanjabar. 
Kanniabar. 
Kaphrebds. 
Kaphrebote. 
Kartike. 
Karangdanra, 
Kasirah. 
Keharapua. 
Kepek. 
Keplabung. 
Karinim. 
Kewaring. 
K heoren. 

K hesirata. 
K hesita. 
Khewabari. 
Khikamacha. 
Khodatbu. 
Khokse. 
Khopchia. 
Khopek. 
Khowaphub 
Khunwa. 
Kibang. 
Kingring. 
Kogling. 
Kopochia. 
Koyakhola. 
Kumdang. 
Kurle. 
Kurungbang. 
K usuwa. 
Labre. 
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Laktapa. 
Lélikarka. 
Lématdr. 
Langlingkani. 
Lanjakor. 
Lasunis. 
Lebong. 
Libang. 
Lingdep. 
Lingdim. 
Lingkim. 
TLoapho. 


Loungphabang. 


Lumluk. 
Lupgwai. 
Lysingbang: 
Madi. 
Madamsing. 


Mahabangkhu. 


Mahang- 
Mahangbelara. 
Mahden. 
Mahwa. 
Maidane. 
Majtola. 
Makluba. 
Maklung. 
Malabasi. 
Malabart. 
Malgaon. 
Malna. 
Mamling. 
Manaljong. 
Manebung. 
Mandrewa. 
Mare. 
Mehalbotia. 
Mehale. 
Mewakhola. 
‘Mewaraja. 
Moga. 
Mongsari. 
Morhangsurki. 
Morongabang. 
Mulgaon. 
Munaljong. 





ee. 





DHANKOTA—continued. 


Murtidunga. 
Muwaden. 
Nave. 


Namdaki. 


Namdukhola. 


Namja. 
Namjong. 
Nampua. 
Nangin. 
Nankhola. 
Naongitt. 
Nasawa. 
Nembang. 
Nenadin. 
Newradin. 
Nigalia. 
Nihili. 
Nimba. 
Ningali. 
Nirpa. 
Nobwa. 
Nunya 
Oba. 
Olin. 
Oplabung. 
Orok. 
Oyem. 
Paka. 
Pékung wa. 
Pakribas. 
Pale. 
Palthen. 
Panthar. 
Parjong- 
Parriadin. 
Parti. 
Patigaon. 
Patlia. 
Pawakhola, 
Pehwa. 
Perwaden. 
Potala. 
Phabin. 
Phakchowa. 


| Phakdag. 


Phdkuma. 


Phdmtung. 
Phedap. 
Phedayo. 
Phedapjung. 
Phedim, 
Phejongyok. 
Phembia. 
Pheodim. 
Phewa. 
Phijung. 
Phokribas. 
Phoyluny. 




































Phondara. 
Phugong. 
Phundwa. 
Phurpa. 
Pithung ba. 
Vitlap. 
Poklabung. 
Polkri. 
Puldung. 
Palkia. 
Purjan. 
Rakha. 
Rdmpur. 
Ranigaon. 
Rasna. 
Rawakhola. 
Rinchita. 
Safinwa. 
Saying wa. 
Sakayajong. 
Salerf. 
Salungwa. 
Samangku. 
Samba. 
Sambiyok. 
Samndorok. 
Sandu. 
Sangabho. 
Sangakar. 
Sangpam. 
Sangu. 
Sdosingwa. 
Santas. 
| Santhakra. 
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Saplaku. 
Saran. 
Sartap. 
Saungbang. 
Sawaden. 
Sawroeni. 
Seabrung. 
Selajung. 
Sendowa. 
Serung. 
Shaungia. 
Lheabrumba. 
Shubbeng. 
Siawa. 
Sindua. 
Sikhtem. 
Sikkarpur. 
Silijong. 
Simle. 
Simphua, 
Simra. 
Sinam. 
Singdeal. 
Singiti. 
Sirahe. 
Sirjaon. 
Sirpong. 
Siwakhola. 
SolahAni. 
Solma. 
Sowriant. 
Subhang. 
Subna. 
Sundanre. 
Sumdhu. 
Sudap. 
Sungnam. 


Angola. 
Begamcha. 
Boya. 
Chichila. 
Dinglah. 
Halh bari. 
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Suwara. 
Tabibhung. 
Tablijung. 
Tamakia. 
Tamaphuk. 
Tambarkholu. 
Tamkhu 
Tamrang. 
Tamsang. 
Tamtung. 
Tangkna. 
Tangphu. 
Tangsua. 
Taprung. 
Tapliajung. 
T&rid. 
Taungaba. 
Taunkowa. 
Taunyma. 
Tek unale. 
Tellang. 
Tellok. 
Tembhe. 
Thamthum. 
Tharpu. 
Thechomba. 
Thinglabo. 
Thobibung. 
Thoppi. 
Thorke. 
Thouglong. 
Thougseling. 
Thotni. 
Thukima. 
Thungkaling. 
Thunglabang. 
Thungsaling. 


DINGLA. 
Kartamcha., 
Kumdalung. 
Mojuwa. 
Palisangpang. 
Phedi. 

Salio. 








Tilkani. 
Tilluk. 
Tinsale. 
Tiringia. 
Titima. 
Torke. 

Tua. 
Tumling. 
Tungka. 
Tunglabong. 
Tungrungwa. 
Tunysumma. 
Tunlang. 
Umlabong. 
Unling. 
Unglabary. 
Ungsaon. 
Wadin. 
Wajong. 
Waneni. 
Waredin. 
Warephung. 
Werakot. 
Whaku. 
Woroka. 
Worokldwaé. 
Woyom., 
Yangmang. 
Yangrup. 
Yangsingjong. 
Yasok. 
Yeawah. 
Yeogumba. 
Yesabu. 
Yoom. 
Yumbung. 
Yuwa. 


Salwa. 
Sangpang. 
Sangrang. 
Siktel. 
Sishneri. 
Wacha. 
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Able. 
Anmchok. 
Angdang. 
Angklibuin. 
Arubote. 
Balang. 
Bangin. 
Bérapéaofl. 
Barbote. 
Rardu. 
Basthala. 
Batasse. 
Bhirhe. 
Bhite. 
Bilandu. 
Budhok. 
Chainpur. 
Chamaita. 
Charkhola. 
Chetok. 
Chipchongba. 
Chirbong. 
Chisopani. 
Chitre. 
Chombang. 
Chuichumba. 
Churighatta. 
Ebang. 
Ekatapa. 
Fuduk. 
Guirt. 
Geabang. 
Godak. 
Godop. 
Gogune. 
Golakharka. 
Gorkhia. 
Gorkhiajagat. 
Guling. 
Gupta. 
Hangsarumba. 
Ibaung. 
llam. 
Ingla. 
Jamuna. 





\ 
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ILAM. 


Jaobari. 
Jil. 
Jitpur. 
Jogmai. 
Jumbling. 
Kagatpani. 
Kakchumbung. 
Kalumsing. 
Kannia. 
Karbirtar. 
Katebung. 
Keangbung. 
Kerabari. 
Kerbok. 
Kewabung. 
Khémang. 
Khanibanjan. 
Kholme. 
Kolbote. 
Kurplok. 
Lachotér. 
Langrup. 
Lingden. 
Jiodia. 
Lodiajagat. 
Longrapa. 
Lumbeh. 
Lumde. 
Madebung. 
Madu. 
Maylapa. 
Mahbo. 
Maidane. 
Maimajuwa. 
Mainrapur. 
Majowa. 
Mallate. 
Maltu. 
Manglabari. 
Méarluba. 
Marse. 
Meamkhola. 
Mechi. 
Mehalbote. 
Moyangkhola. 
Nagrung. 


Namealing. 
Namthala, 
Nindaka. 
Okri. 
Pangdola. 
Paugnam. 
Panghung. 
Pangkha. 
Pawana. 
Peany. 
Pengpatal. 
Permighari. 
Phajebang. 
Phajiphekal. 
Phakphok. 
Phekal. 
Phuantapa. 
Phudap. 
Phudok. 
Phudokshiews. 
Pongkom. 
Pungpung. 
Rabbi. 
Rangapang. 
Ratm&ti. 
Ruugsuog. 
Sabri. 
Satha. 
Sakanainba 
Sakhejung, 
Sakia. 
Samalbung. 
Sambek. 
Sangromba. 
Saunlungba. 
Sidhikhola. 
Sinam. 
Singlapa. 
Singphering. 
Sirbong. 
Sirrisse. 
Soyang. 
Sulubung. 
Bumbhiyok. 
Suntalli. 
Surkia. 
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ILAM—continued. 


Tégi. | Thaungalungina. Uldkdhanra. 
Takpare. Tingiapani. | Untu. 
Talkharka, Tobang. Walfrung. 
Targaon. Tumling, Yabadeppa. 
Tawauny. | Tungphung. | Yektapa. 
Telpant, | 
OKALDUNGA. 

Aisalkarka. ‘ Drosa. Ndme. 
Amsownar. Durpat. Namsaling. 
Arkhowh. Gairigaon. Nawalpur. 
Bagutaksar. Gudeh. Necha. 
Baksila. Hakola. Nerpa. 
Bamrdne. Ilale-i. Oksachowrasi. 
Bansbhoten. Hanchur. Parapenha. 
Vedesi. [name. Phedi. 
Betali. Jangjong. Phukgia. 
Bete. Jantarkhani. Phuliali. 
Bilinde. Jarugi. Pilma. 
Bodia. Jubling. tamechap. 
3otachap. Jubung. Ranaiip. 
Boangnans, Jupa. Rapcha. 
Buipar. Kalpa. Rassim. 
Buiparuleni. Kanggial. Ratamate. 
Bunga. Kanekhnu. Rawakhola. 
Bunpha. Kanjel. Rippa. 
Burdung. Kanka. Rumyjadhanra. 
Chainpur. Katiki. Rumjsatar. 
Charku. Katonjia. Saddi. 
Charnsing. Kernng. Salla. 
Cheskain. Kewangia. Sarreh. 
Chimp. K haleling. Sirna. 
Chinam. Kikamacha. Solamant, 
Chisopent. Kisanku. Sotane. 
Chisungu. Kuibir. Sungnain. 
Chisunpha, -Kumaltar. Taluwa. 
Chochima. Likbukhola. Tari. 
Chowtara. Limitar. Tekanpur. 
Chumako. Madapur. Tiipung. 
Chuple. Maideal. Tinglah. 
Danrugaon. Majkharka. Urlane. 
Dariatar. Majuwa. Waku. 
Deorall. Makha. Waksikang. 
Deosur. Makpha. Watcha. 
Dhulkia. Mame. Woksar. 
Dimma. Manibharjan. Yesiong. 
Dipsing. Mukle. Yesom. 
Dropuge. 
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